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Art. I.—Portugal and Gallicia, with a Review of the Social and Polt- 
tical State of the Basque Provinces: and a Few Remarks on Recent 
Events in Spain. 2 Vols. London: Murray. 1836. 


Tue Earl of Carnarvon, it is understood, is the author of these 
volumes, whose writings, when he was Lord Porchester, obtained 
a considerable degree of celebrity, now doubtlessly to be enlarged by 
the production before us. It is, in truth, the ablest and most 
polished tour that has been published in our language for a long 
time ; being far superior in point of varied information, accurate 
observation, elegance of style, and attractive sentiments to the 
ordinary current literature of the same class so abundant in these 
times. Besides the temper and the talent of the author, the work 
exhibits a diversity of matter that cannot fail to engage the atten- 
tion of many readers who may cherish very different tastes. If the 
current events in Spain be the subject particularly regarded, there 
is a sufficiency here to reward the perusal of the work by all politi- 
cal parties ; if accounts of bold and wild adventure be the sort of 
narrative that is sought for, here is much of the romance of real 
life ; if poetic and glowing descriptions of lovely scenery be desired, 
or an enlightened guide to many of the most charming, though by 
tourists least frequented localities of the Peninsula, we know not 
where can be found a richer store than in the sketches which these 
volumes present. | 

The noble author says, that the greater portion of this work has 
long been written—the notes, here digested and compiled, having 
been taken during visits to the Peninsula previous to the death of 
Ferdinand, but at seasons of great national commotion and of civil 
war. It was in July, 1827, that he embarked for Lisbon, and the 
return of Dan Miguel immediately afterwards occurring, the 
remarkable sensation that then existed between the admirers of the 
old and new order of things, afforded opportunities of observation 
not more exciting than suited to the taste and abilities of the author. 
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The knowledge which-he thus acquired of the regions described by 
him, is applied to the recent events that have agitated the same 
countries, when the nature of the narrative leads to such reflections; 
and the only remark which we have to offer respecting all these 
political sentiments is, that they havea one-sideness and such a 
leaning to the Carlist cause as in some measure to neutralize the 
delight, which not a few will experience in the other parts of the 
work. There is, however, so much that is stirring, romantic, and 
beautiful in the great variety of subjects discussed, and so much 
that is amiable, kindly, and good-humoured in the manner of the 
writer as to gain the favour of all readers for the publication as a 
whole, and to secure for it a lasting name. But we must now pro- 
ceed to accompany him in his adventurous tour and diversified 
encounters. 

It might almost be considered indicative and symtomatie of many 
of the succeeding traits of the present work, that the very first 
notice of the voyage of the steam-packet by which the author pro- 
ceeded from Portsmouth to Lisbon, mentions that two of the pas- 
sengers were Mr. Wolff, the celebrated missionary, and his wife, 
Lady Georgiana, who were then proceeding to the Holy Land, the 
most romantic devotion inspiring both of them. Even steam- 
navigation, his lordship’s fine genius invests with pleasing associa- 
tions, when he states, that its rapidity of conveyance renders 
striking and varied scenery enchanting, “ like shifting scenes on 
the stage,” that would otherwise fatigue the sight if dwelt upon 
too long. 

Many of our author’s notices and descriptions treat of the most 
imaginative or gloomy superstitions that we ever found in real his- 
tory. Belonging to the first sort of these popular beliefs, the reader 
will find a striking example connected with an old Moorish fort, not 
far distant from Oporto. 


«There is a superstition connected with this castle, common to many 
of the old Moorish towers; that of the Moira Encantada, or enchanted 
Mooress, a superstition well known and widely credited in parts of Por- 
tugal. The peasantry believe that, although the Moorish race is extinct, 
the Moorish power has not altogether ceased ; for that here, and in almost 
every tower where the Saracens once ruled with feudal sway, an en- 
chanted Mooress still haunts the spot, and hovers round the undiscovered 
treasures of the castle. Last relic and representative of a departed peo- 
ple, and, since the dreary day of their expulsion, sole guardian of their 
buried wealth, she stands a link between the living and the dead; and, 
superior to mortal destiny, defies alike the lapse of ages, and the stroke 
of death. Though bound by some mysterious tie to a heathen and once 
hostile race, there is no fierceness in her mood of mind; there is no terror 
in her look; for when, at the earliest dawn of day, the light dew spangles the 
mountain and the rock, and again when the setting sun sheds its last 
melancholy glories on the Moors’ untenanted abode, she is seen clad in 
the flowing garments of her race, leaning against some broken arch, some 
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ruined monument of national glory, as one who mourns, but secks not to 
avenge. She shuns the glare of day, but does not fly from those who 
court her: sometimes she weaves her spells around a vowed individual 

and shields him from mischance, and yields him a portion of her buried 
gold. It is no sin to seek a Moira; and in return for her imagined kind- 
ness and protecting care, and as if in sorrow for their fathers’ cruel in- 
juries against her Moorish ancestors, the peasantry atone for past misdeeds 
by present love. The wild beauty of the ruin was perhaps enhanced by 
this sad but pleasing legend, And now émerging from the defile, the 
river again expanded, and we passed through a succession of gentler 
scenes, their natural beauty heightened by the tints of the setting sun, 
and, still later, by the soft full light of the moon.”—vol. 1, pp. 104—106. 


Civil war, anarchy, and some of the measures enforced by Don 
Pedro’s policy, such as a sudden and violent invasion of popular 
prejudices in regard to the convents and the church, have unques- 
tionably produced an unfavourable and degenerated character among 
the Portuguese peasantry. ‘That peasantry were formerly an unso- 
phisticated race, possessing many of the noble qualities, without the 
Sanguinary spirit of the Spaniard. While Don Pedro’s popular 
principles of government recognised many wise and necessary 
reforms, they unfortunately, among other injudicious encroachments, 
affected too hastily and strongly the privileges of the peers. But in 
some of the wilder districts of the nation, such as the Trazos 
Montes, modern reforms and refinements have scarcely penetrated, 
and while the peasantry have retained their original character, 
being restless, intrepid, and aspiring, or perhaps degenerated into 
ruffians, fidelity to their chiefs is still a prominent virtue. But this 
strong feeling of vassalage is sufficiently balanced by the feudal 
bearing of the nobles themselves, who— 


‘“ Even in the bosom of their own families, and where their nearest 
affections are engaged, a solemn and somewhat unbending spirit marks 
their social habits; indeed, where the old ancestral forms are kept up in 
their ancient rigour, the children of the house inhabit separate apartments 
in the distant wings of the old rambling mansion, and, long after the 
period of adolescence has elapsed, receive on bended knees the blessings 
of their parents: they are not permitted to take their meals at the same 
board with their parents, and must not, in their presence remain unco- 
vered, or even sit down without express permission. But although the 
familiar habits of modern life have not invaded those ancient and patri- 
archal halls, still, where these forms, the legacy of a primitive and wholly 
different age, are thus inflexibly maintained, it may be observed that the 
essence of the old Portuguese honour is, generally speaking, preserved 
equally inviolate, and the slightest falsehood or deceit is held in generous 
disdain. 

“ But however strict the forms occasionally maintained, in these anti- 
quated establishments, between parent and child, a graduated subordina- 
tion of respect appears to pervade the household ; a similar homage is 
exacted by the children from those beneath them, and a similar slate 
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observed. In many great families, the young lady of the house, even when 
she merely goes out to take the air, is preceded by the Escudeiro, or shield- 
bearer of the family; though he now no longer carries the shield, but only 
walks a few paces in advance of his charge, with a solemn and measured 
step, bareheaded, and holding his hat humbly in his hand. These shield- 
bearers, attached to noble families, were formerly, like our ancient 
esquires, gentlemen by birth, though for the most part greatly reduced in 
circumstances.”’—vol. i, pp. 89—91. 


The author generally travelled in a manner that enabled him to 
deviate at pleasure from the high-roads, and to enter the most 
secluded paths and districts. He also often joined the peasantry, 
as well as every other class of the people, and thus collected, not 
without encountering, as we shall see, great hardships and immi- 
nent peril, much that is extremely interesting and novel as regards 
national habits and opinions. Tor example, when journeying be- 
tween Oporto and Gallicia, and in the neighbourhood of Ponte de 
Lima, he and his servant lost their way in a pass which was so 
narrow that two horsemen could not ride abreast, and where the 
darkness was such, on account of the impending rocks and the 
canopy of branches and foliage that grew upon them, as to become 
absolute. He connects the adventure with certain notices, which 
nothing but a diligent inquiry and particular intercourse could 
furnish. 


“The beautiful fictions of the poets recurred to my mind, and I almost 
fancied myself descending into the infernal regions, Our progress was 
unsafe, as the ground was covered with huge stones, and pools of water 
everywhere abounded. When we at length emerged from this gloomy 
defile, and found ourselves again in the midst of the deep forest, all in- 
dications of a track had vanished, and I was preparing to take my night's 
repose on the heath, when Antonio was attracted by a distant light. He 
reluctantly accompanied me to the spot whence it appeared to proceed ; 
for I should here observe that a light seen at a late hour in the dark 
wood, or on the lonely moor, is regaded with superstitious fear by the 
inhabitants of these wild districts, as it is supposed to be kindled by weird 
women, known familiarly by the name of Bruchas, hags who maintain a 
direct intercourse with the great Author of evil, and hold conference with 
him at midnight on some dreary spot 

* As their dwellings are often distant from the scene of these impious 
assemblies, they acquire the power of transporting themselves to the ac- 
cursed place of meeting by the most dreadful means, anointing themselves 
with a preparation strongly impregnated with the blood of children, and 
pronouncing the following potent spell—* Por cima de vallado por bairo 
de telhado—Over the eaves and under the roofs let us go to our fate.’ 
It is believed that any mistake in the exsct formula of words is a source 
of the greatest danger. A man who, in ignorance of her fearful nature, 
had married a Brucha, is said to have seen her leave the bridal bed at 
midnight, and, supposing him to be asleep, perform her mystic rites, and 
then, pronouncing the fated words, fly up the chimney. Prompted by 
sume strange impulse, he endeavoured to follow her example, but trans- 
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posing the magic words, was dashed against the roofs of houses, and found 
on the following morning mutilated and in a dying state. 

‘When the sisterhood are assembled, the devil appears in the shape of 
an enormous goat, and receives the most degrading acts of homage; after 
which these women, whose personal appearance is described as very re- 
volting, become transformed into beautiful girls, of whom the Prince of 
Darkness selects the fairest. A scene of frantic revelry ensues; and then 
the real business of the night begins, the arch-fiend enjoining them to 
tempt certain individuals, and instructing them in the mode best calcu- 
lated to destroy their victims, body and soul. The meeting disperses be- 
fore the break of day, but woe to the traveller who chances to meet the 
dreadful Bruchas returning to their dwellings : for by kindling false lights 
they allure him from his path into imminent peril, then leave him in total 
darkness, and appal him by their loud and fiendish laugh. 

“In spite of Antonio’s apprehensions we kept the light steadily in view, 
and at length reached a solitary cottage. We called beneath the case- 
ment, upon which two men appeared, one of whom engaged to show us 
the way to Ponte di Lima; but his manner was by no means satisfactory ; 
he required payment before he performed his task: there was much con- 
sultation between him and his companion, and hurried whispers were ex- 
changed. Unarmed, and thinking our situatiun insecure, I desired him 
to re-enter his cottage, or lead the way immediately. He then went on; 
but his conduct on the road only confirmed my suspicions: for at one 
time he wished to leave us, and requested me to remain stationary till he 
returned : a modest proposition on so cold a night. By his peculiar man- 
ner, und by his conversation, which was a tissue of personal boasts, I 
recognised the Valentoine.”—vol. i, pp. 116—118. 


This last paragraph serves very conveniently to introduce the 
subject of most of our remaining extracts, as these are to regard 
the stories of banditti, and still more, the author’s personal adven- 
tures and dangers. Here is some account of the Bold James of 
Valentia, who was, like another Rob Roy, the terror and the admi- 
ration of his native district not many years ago. 


‘* As the real history of the famous James, or Jaimé, is a curious illus- 
tration of the state of society and manners prevalent in one of the wildest 
and most remote districts of Spain, I will again for a moment digress, to 
inform my readers of the singular kind of government which he esta- 
blished, and for a long time maintained, in the district subject to his au- 
thority. When I was in Jaimé’s territory, poor Jaimé was, for the mo- 
—_ in a situation of great difficulty and distress. He had just declared 
for the Royal cause, and the government of the Cortes had in consequence 
dispatched a considerable force against him, had driven himinto a moun- 
tain, and hemmed him in by acordon of troops. The deepest anxiety pre 
vailed in the villages which practically acknowledged his supremacy, and 
which for many years had considered their allegiance to the King of 
Spain as secondary to that which was owing to King Jaimé. 

«In one respect, however, he stood in a very different position from 
that in which monarchs are generally placed with reference to their sub- 
jects. He paid their taxes for them, and they repaid him by secret co- 
operation, an arrangement which by no means diminished their zeal in 
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his cause. On arriving at a Posada in one of these villages, I asked a 
young lad, who acted as waiter, whether Jaimé was altogether as bad as 
he was represented to be. ‘Senor,’ said the boy, suddenly turning round 
with the greatest excitement; ‘Jaimé is a man of spotless faith and 
honour.’ ‘ Nay, José,’ said his Father, a cautious man,and naturally alarmed 
lest his son’s unguarded zeal should have betrayed his real prepossessions 
to an ememy, * You speak warmly, as you are wont to do on subjects 
wholly indifferent to you. The Senor observes justly, that Jaimé is not 
so bad as he is said to be.’ 

‘‘ Jaimé escaped the perils which then environed him, and flourished 
for some time longer, the pride and terror of the district; but was finally 
taken and executed after a prosperous reign of nearly twenty years. He 
appears to have been a mixed character, possessing in a great measure 
the virtues and vices of a chieftain of the middle ages. He was liberal to 
kis followers, and cruel to his enemies ; but even towards them, he showed 
upon occasions a magnanimity worthy of the heroic age. He had a pe- 
culiar pride in protecting that portion of the population which adhered 
enthusiastically to his cause ; he would enrich with his spoils the most de- 
voted of his subjects; and it was said, that in some instances, where an 
attached couple, belonging to families friendly to his partisans, had been 
prevented from marrying by the want of a certain sum of money, he would 
remove that difficulty, bestow on the fair damsel a sufficient dowry, and 
sudcenly appearing in his robber’s dress on the evening of the marriage 
festival, would assist in the dance, lead down the blushing bride, imprint 
upon her cheek a salutation which, under the circumstances of the case, 
conjugal jealousy might well forgive, then resign her to the bridegroom, 
and disappear amid the loud applause of the delighted peasants. 

“ These dazzling acts, partly the sallies of a naturally generous, though 
ill-regulated mind, were perhaps, in a still greater degree, the result of 
calculating policy. By occasional acts of this kind, and by permanently, 
though not ostensibly, charging himself with the taxation of the neigh- 
bourhood, he established himself in the affections of the people, and be- 
came invested with areal power and security, which no mere superiority 
of his marauding force, either in numbers or discipline, could have long 
ensured. When danger drew near, he had the earliest intimation of its 
approach ; and when it at length enveloped him in its toils, no means 
were left untried by his faithful subjects to facilitate his escape. He was 
several times hemmed in by the Government troops, who, despairing to 
secure their prey by any other means, formed, as they imagined, an uninter- 
rupted circle around the place of his retreat, and determined to compel 
him to surrender by the slow, but sure, effects of famine. Buteveninthese 
perilous circumstances he was always wonderfully assisted by the affection 
of his adherents, till at length, availing himself of some localand momen- 
tary negligence of the blockading troops, he broke through the line, and 
to the rage and surprise of the soldiers gave signs of unabated activity, by 
a sudden descent at the head of his men in another part of the district ; 
seizing, perhaps, some obnoxious and amazed Alcalde, carrying him off to 
the mountains, and only restoring him to liberty upon the receipt of an 
enormous ransom. 

“ These frequent escapes, when all hopes of eluding the pursuit of the 
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troops scemed desperate, and his almost simultaneous appearance in a 
distant part of the district, gave rise at length to a belief that no material 
obstacles could impede his progress, and that he was gifted with a double 
presence of an inexplicable and fearful character ; any poor Alcalde, who, 
intimidated or bought over by the Government troops, had swerved 
from his allegiance, was not reassured by circumstances that would have 
given confidence to a stranger; but as the accounts of Jaimé’s situation 
became more hopeless, so, in proportion, he felt an increasing fear that 
the door of his dwelling might be suddenly forced, and the ubiquitous 
Chief appear at the head of his armed men.”’—vol. i, pp. 181—186. 


Our author visited the Peninsula in 1821, and was introduced 
to Ferdinand and his then Queen. On referring in his present 
work to that period, he exclaims, with a full and deep apprehension 
of the miseries which have more lately desolated Spain, “ Since 
my visit to the Escurial, how many changes have occurred! King 
lerdinand and his youthful consort are no more; the brother, who 
then graced the court, is now an exile, struggling for his throne. 
The chivalrous Eroles, the life and soul, and leader of the royal 
cause, is numbered with the dead. ‘The brave O’Donnel has been 
butchered in cold blood, and his body horribly mutilated by the un- 
punished adherents of Mina and the present Queen. Riego, then 
the idol of the Spanish populace, at whose approach the incessant 
shout was raised, and over whose triumphant march the choicest 
flowers of the year were strewed, has died upon a Spanish scaffold. 
The Empecinado, who shared his crimes or glories—which you 
will—has shared his fate ; Torrijos has met the bloody death he so 
relentlessly administered ; and Mina,a murderer upon system, thongh 
still alive, is sinking to the grave, oppressed with disease and in- 
famy.” What a tragedy does this catalogue point to! and, making 
some allowance for political partizanship,what a melancholy volume 
of modern history do these accumulated crimes and horrors not 
head in the outline of its index! But we promised to introduce 
some of the author’s adventures ; for, both in his latter and former 
travels in the Peninsula, he seems to have defied, or to have 
courted the dangers that must ever be ripe in countries distracted 
by civil war, with a degree of fearlessness, or rather recklessness of 
liberty and life, which, if not amounting to absolute madness, can 
only be accounted for, or excused, by the fact of his being at those 
periods a young man, whose love of excitement outran prudence. 

At one time, while deviating in Gallicia from the route indicated 
in his passport, and asking imprudent questions, he was arrested 
and narrowly escaped a protracted imprisonment. At another, 
when in the south of Portugal in 1828, at a period when the 
country was much divided in reference to Don Miguel, it was next 
to a miracle that he was not torn to pieces ; the mistakes which the 
jealousies and suspicions of opposite factions necessarily originated, 
being more than sufficient to compromise any distinguished traveller’s 
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safety. But the account from which we are about to extract frag- 
ments and a summary, surpass any that precede, and almost, in 
point of peril and the intense interest belonging to the narrative, 
— the most absorbing tale of hair-breadth escapes we ever 
erused. 

y In 1822, while in the north of Spain, and when the Guerilla parties 
were not only numerous but ferocious, and whether royalist or 
liberal, unaccustomed to give quarter, either to enemies or sus- 
pected stragglefs, the author and a companion, after sending their 
travelling equipage by a circuitous route, that they might the more 
conveniently visit the monastery of Montserrat, fell in with one of 
these unceremonious bands of warriors. Let it be understood also, 
that with a negligence or infatuation that appears to have been not 
the least remarkable circumstance in the adventure, our tourists left 
their passports in their carriage from which they had parted. 


‘** As we proceeded on our journey the scenery became bolder, the road 
bordered the precipice, and the mountain formed itself into a series of re- 
cesses or inland bays, terminated by projecting heights. As we turned one 
of these headlands, we saw three or four men advance beyond the point 
which bounded the opposite side of the road, pause, retreat, re-appear, and 
suddenly fall back, as if startled, and doubtful what course to pursue. This 
hesitation did not long endure. A party of peasants broke from the shelter 
of the rock; shouting loudly, they desired us to halt, and keeping their eves 
steadily fixed upon us, that their aim might be unerring if we attempted to 
escape, they came with their muskets to their breast and their hand to the 
trigger, rushing towards us with the utmost speed. At first the extraor- 
dinary position of their bodies, half bent to the earth, from the difficulty of 
holding their muskets presented in a course so rapid, the wildness of their 
dress, the frantic yells which they uttered, the irritation stamped on their 
countenances, and increased by the violence with which they came, rather 
resembled an irruption of savages than the charge of an organized Guerilla; 
but when the first tumultuous onset was over, they recovered all their native 
dignity. ‘Their hair was unconfined, their trowsers blue, their plaid dark 
red, and the scarlet bonnet of Catalonia fell far down their shoulders. When 
first they reached us, they held their muskets to our breasts, saying, ‘‘ You 
are traitors |! youare enemies of the King and the Holy Faith ! you shall die! 
you shall die!’ They required us to give up our money; and in the first 
transport of rage dashed it upon the ground, saying, it was the gold of trai- 
tors! But when we assured them that we were strangers totally uncon- 
nected with the struggles of the times, that we belonged to that distant 
country whose sons had fought side by side with them for the rights of 
King Ferdinand and for Spain, against the people who dwelt beyond those 
Pyrenees that were them in sight, and to which we pointed as we spoke, 
they shook hands with us enthusiastically, and gave an unconditional 
promise that our lives should be respected.”’—vol. i, pp. 318—820. 


The captain of the band and his lieutenant now arrived, who 
seemed of a superior class in language, manners, and reflection to 
the original group—less convinced of the guilt of our travellers at 
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one moment, of their innocence at another. They instituted an ex- 
amination of their prisoners, both by questionings and searchings ; 
when, unfortunately, three pistol balls were found in one pocket, 
which instantly changed the face of affairs. 


‘«* After some discussion, the Captain turned to us and said we had in- 
formed him that our servants had instructions to join us with the carriage at 
a particular spot, on the opposite side of the mountain; that he would as- 
certain the fact, and that we should be judged by our own words. If our 
story proved consistent, and the result of his inquiries satisfactory, we 
should depart in peace ; but if the first proved inconsistent, aad the latter 
unsatisfactory, he had no alternative left in the critical state of their affairs, 
as no quarter was given to prisoners by either party. 

«These words were spoken frankly, but not uncourteously; nor was 
there any appearance of insult in his manner. This species of dictation 
was not agreeable from any individual; still I felt, at that time, what my 
poor Catalan expressed in simple language, some hours afterwards, when 
we stood on the moor—‘ Senor, your lot has been unfortunate to-day; but 
such are the chances of men who range over the world.’ We now continued 
our journey, guarded by the band. A wild original, whom we afterwards 
distinguished by the name of Shocky, from his shock head of hair, attached 
himself to me, and kept near my horse’s head; though such a precaution 
was quite unnecessary, as any attempt to escape would have been imprac- 
ticable. He was on terms of familiarity with the Captain, though he seemed 
to have little authority in the troop; and was certainly more calculated 
to further an enterprise by his courage and exertions, than to plan and direct 
its execution. He differed totally in manners and character from the rest 
of the Guerilla, and was the only individual who uttered any offensive ex- 
pressions; and these, I have little doubt, originated more in a thoughtless- 
ness and natural vehemence of temper, than in any malignant feeling.” — 


vol. i, pp. 321—323, 

After proceeding quietly for some distance, a rolling discharge of 
musketry from the valley below was heard, which intimated to the 
whole party, prisoners as well as their guards, that a long-expected 
engagement had commenced between the royalists and constitu- 
tionalists ; a circumstance which could not fail to act unfavourably 
to the two unwary Englishmen, as was immediutely realized in the 


increasing irritation and change of conduct on the part of the 
Guerillas. 


«Their countenances became sullen, and almost ferocious ; many scowl- 
ing glances were bent upon us, many threats were uttered, and they spoke 
of our guilt as certain. At length we heard the tremendous roar of the 
cannon; it was awfully reverberated among tle rocks, and produced a 
strong sensation upon the mind of every man. For some minutes I had 
closely observed the Captain, who was walking near me, with the young 
Catalan, along tlie edge of the precipice. He neither paused nor turned 
his head towards the quarter whence those blasts proceeded. In spite of 
the exasperation of his men, and the indignant observations that were indi- 
rectly addressed to him, he fixed his eyes upon the ground, and made no 
reply; his consciousness of those sounds was alone manifested by the 
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determined slowness of his step, and the increasing gloom of his countenance. 
This peculiarity of manner was not the effect of indifference or inattention, 
but arose from a feeling of deep-rooted pride : hemmed in these fastnesses 
by the Constitutional troops who surrounded the mountain on all sides, 
separated from his companions in arms, unable to lend them any assistance 
in the hour of their greatest emergency ; compelled to hear inactively the 
sound of that musketry which was levelling their ranks, and would soon be 
directed against his own, he would not express an impotent desire of ven- 
geance before two strangers, whom he regarded as secret enemies of his 
cause ; though, in default of better evidence, he had not yielded to the 
clamour of his band, and signed our death-warrant. ‘That such were his 
reflections I have little doubt, from his manner, his subsequent conduct, and 
from casual expressions. At all events, he preserved silence while the 
musketry continued ; but when the loud roar of the cannon suddenly broke 
upon us, his countenance changed, and the passion that had long been 
gathering in his breast seemed at once to master his better judgment, as he 
turned to the young Catalan, and said that tlhe Constitutionalists were at 
that moment exterminating his companions; that no mercy had been shown 
to the Royalists who were taken in arms near ‘Tarragon, and that the circum- 
stances under which we were captured justified the retaliation which he 
would no longer delay.””—vol. i, pp. 3283—325. 

The Catalan, who acted as guide to our travellers, vigorously in- 
terposed his conviction that they were unconnected with any party, 
and in some measure moderated the resolution of the captain. 
Here is a picture, but one, which we can very well believe, that the 
author at the time he scanned its subject, had no expectation of 
ever painting. Yet what poet or artist could finish it more exqui- 
sitely in the quietude of unalarmed study? Indeed it may be sup- 
posed that the appalling situation of the writer imprinted upon his 
heart the recollection of features that could, in no other case, have 
been so vividly beheld or frequently reviewed by his imagination. 


‘* About this time the Guerilla paused near a fountain, formed by a 
mountain torrent that came down a ravine in the rock. It is not easy to 
describe the sublimity of the scene that presented itself ;—it was a scene 
that Salvator Rosa should have sketched, and Walter Scott described. We 
stood amid one of the grandest landscapes of savage nature: above our 
heads the mountain was clothed to a considerable height with pine forests, 
that were surmounted by a range of tall gray crags; beneath our feet, 
stretching as far as the Pyrenees that bounded the distance, lay Catalonia, 
the theatre of the civil war. ‘The fountain was overhung by a rock, 
covered with wood, that overshadowed the road with its branches. Beneath 
this cliff the Guerilla had collected to enjoy a moment’s rest in the shade; 
still the beams of the sun broke at intervals through the foliage, and flashed 
upon their arms, their dark-red plaid, and scarlet bonnet. ‘The individuals 
who composed the Guerilla seemed chosen men, in the vigour of youth, and 
possessed all the characteristic dignity of Spanish manners. Their dress 
was picturesque, and suited to the scene; their figures were stately; their 
countenances, for the most part handsome, were now lighted up by the 
various feelings of anxiety, deep thought, and gluomy resentment. These 
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passions prevailed, but were differently expressed, as they were more or 
less felt, according to the temper of each man; but on every countenance 
I read the same character of high determination. Some were kneeling by 
the fountain, and drinking with avidity; others reclined along the ground; 
and a few were leaning on their muskets. One man advanced to the edge 
of the precipice; and when he heard the heavy sound of the cannon, he 
clenched his fist and shook it, looking with an expression of determined 
hatred towards the position that he conceived to be occupied by the Con- 
stitutional troops. 

‘Perhaps there was no circumstance so striking as the courtesy with 
which we were treated, at a moment when their passions were exasperated, 
and our doom almost decided. While the Guerilla were reposing under 
the rock, the Captain asked me whether [ were not fatigued, and would not 
like also to rest ; and Shocky, who was my guard, when he paused to drink 
from the numerous streams that intersected the road, always invited me to 
follow his example. While the Captain and myself interchanged a few 
words, the young Catalan, who omitted no opportunity of interceding in 
our favour, again renewed his advice against intemperate measures ; but 
the Captain turned aside, adding, ‘No hay remedio’— There is no alter- 
native.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 326, 327. 


No wonder that the ejaculations were now heard; “ they are lost 
men, they are lost men!” What moments of suspense must these 
have been! But if possible the agony of the scene was carried to a 
still higher pitch, when, after the captain and lieutenant had held 
some private conversation, the latter selecting two men from the 
band, led the way to a narrow path that wound through the wood 
to the crags above ; following up his significant measures, as thus 


described. 


“ He ascended the hill a step, turned, drew himself up with dignity, waved 
his hand, and addressing the Guerilla, said he should mount the heights, to 
learn if the Spaniards were approaching ; for by this appellation they in- 
variably designated the revolutionary forces, in opposition to the native 
Catalans. He added, that if he perceived them, he should fire as a signal, 
and then dos tiros a los Senores (‘two volleys upon the Signors.’)”—vol. 
1, p. 328. 

Soon afterwards a musket was fired; but it was not the ap- 
pointed signal ; and the captain at length becoming convinced that 
the senores were “ men of honour and good faith,” the adventure 
ended, and the dreadful predicament was got over, as the trembling 
reader and enchained fancy desires that all such terrible things 
should end. 

We might adduce a number of instances besides those already 
referred to, in which the author was in trouble, and the object of 
suspicion while travelling over the Peninsula. One of the most 
amusing of these passages of his eventful wanderings, occurs in his 
examination by Eguia, now the celebrated Carlist chief, and who 
was at that time captain general of Gallicia. This functionary is 
described to have not only looked like one of the old Inquisitors in 
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point of dress and state, but to have exerted that sort of ingenuity 
of examination that is calculated to entrap the simple or the timid, 
as well as to make the innocent criminate themselves. The au- 
thor’s manners and habits, which were said to be purely Spanish, 
the darkness of his complexion, and especially the breadth, length, 
and blackness of his whiskers were circumstances that were detailed, 
to his disadvantage, because such evidences were supposed to mili- 
tate against his own account of himself, when he said that he tra- 
velled for the sake of pleasure, of antiquarian research, or the ac- 
quisition of the language, and a knowledge of the manners of the 
people in foreign parts. 

It is our general rule to abstain from religious or political contro- 
versy, and only to express a cautious opinion upon all points of 
angry disputation, unless the nature of the work submitted to our 
review demand our marked notice. We have before intimated that 
our author’s political sentiments admit of question, on certain mat- 
ters of absorbing interest as regards the state of Spain and Por- 
tugal. ‘They are expressed, however, in such a polite manner, 
with so much candour and sincerity, that even his opponents in 
doctrine and argument must respect his principles ; certainly it is 
not our purpose to impugn or contradict them ; neither shall we at- 
tempt to particularize them. It cannot but be acceptable to every 
one, however, to learn from him, what were some of the circum- 
stances which he witnessed at the period when Don Miguel 
returned to Portugal. 


“The Infantas proceeded to the royal frigate to receive their brother, 
but when he saw them approaching he sprung into a boat, and embraced 
them with tears of affection. As he landed, the soldiers cried out ‘ Long 
live the Infant !’ the people replied with ‘ vivas’ for the absolute King. At 
the Palace of Ajuda he was welcomed by his mother. Falling upon one 
knee he imprinted the most fervent kisses on her hand, and said, taking 
from his bosom an image of the Virgin of the rock, ‘ Behold this relic, your 
parting gift. Mother, you see before you the same child you lost in 1824.’ 
From that moment the royal attendants knew that his political tendencies 
were unaltered, her influence over his mind unimpaired, and the fate of the 
Charter sealed. In the evening the palace was surrounded by people 
shouting for the absolute King. The officer on duty sent a message to the 
Infanta Regent requiring instructions, and offering to disperse the crowd; 
but her Royal Highness referred the messenger to the Infant, saying, 
‘Brother Miguel, you hear.’ ‘ Let it pass,’ replied the Infant, and the 
people, emboldened by his obvious approbation, reiterated their shouts. 

“ That night the city was brilliantly illuminated. On the following day 
Don Miguel repaired to the Cathedral; again he was treated with ‘ vivas’ 
for the absolute King, more generally and vehemently expressed; and some 
soldiers who attempted to stifle those cries were severely reproved. I con- 
versed with some Constitutionalists in the evening, and even then they 
were greatly dispirited, and predicted the overthrow of the Constitution. 
The Infant’s ambiguous reply to the Portuguese deputation in London, his 
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actual encouragement of the rioters, and the absence of any proclamation, 
were justly considered as no slight indications of his real feelings. Don 
Miguel’s intention of taking the oath to the Constitution was, however, 
known on the following morning, and revived the drooping hopes of the 
Imperial party. 

“JT repaired on the 26th of February to the great saloon of the Ajuda. 
The Peers, attired like Roman senators, occupied the front benches on the 
right hand; immediately above sat the Peeresses, among whom the 
Countess of V illa Flor and the Countess of Alva were undoubtingly the most 
distinguished by their personal attractions ; the Deputies were ranged along 
the benches on the left hand, and the space above was reserved for stran- 
gers. At one o’clock Don Migucl entered the saloon, accompanied by his 
sisters. ‘The Infanta Regent seated herself on the throne; the Prince at 
first stood by her side under the royal canopy ; but taking him familiarly by 
the arm she forced him to occupy part of her seat, during the delivery of 
the speech. She expressed her sincere desire for the welfare of the Charter, 
and assured her hearers of the upright intentions which had uniformly 
actuated her conduct in the administration of the Government; and of the 
pleasure with which she now resigned it into her brother's hands. She 
was frequently interrupted by shouts proceeding from the court below, and 
her voice was at one time so completely lost in the clamour, that she was 

obliged to pause; upon which occasion Don Miguel’s flashing eyes gave 
indications of that impatient temper which has characterized him from his 
earliest years. Having concluded her speech she arose, and retiring from 
the throne, which she appeared to resign with the utmost cheerfulness and 
good humour, she placed herself by her sister, an interesting young person, 
seated on the right hand bench immediately above the Peeresses. 

“The written oath of adherence to the Charter was then presented to 
the Infant, who regarded it with apparent confusion, and seemed unable or 
unwilling to read it : at the same time the Duke de Cadoval drew near with 
a missal to administer the oath; but his Excellency’s wide-spreading man- 
tle su effectually concealed the Infant from the general observation, that it 
was impossible to see him kiss the Sacred Book, or hear him pronounce the 
solemn words. I was not far fromthe Royal party, but cannot give any 
decided opinion upon that much debated point, whether Don Miguel really 
went through, or evaded the forms prescribed. Many of his adherents de- 
clared then, and still assert, that he neither repeated the words nor kissed 
the book; and the Infant himself is said to have assured his favourite 
nurse, on the same day, that in subverting the Charter he should incur no 
moral guilt, as he had not bound himself by any oath to maintain it.”—vol. 
1, pp. 280—283. 

It can matter little, we think, whether the words of the oath 
were repeated, and the book kissed, or not. The hypocrite and 
the traitor’s duplicity were in effect the same; and so long as the 
wickedness of a lie consists in the attempt and the success with 
which a person deliberately misleads those whose interest and de- 
sire it is to understand him precisely, Don Miguel’s crime must be 
construed to be one of the most atrocious and cowardly that ever 
was perpetrated by a public man. But we must not forget, when 
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speaking of its turpitude, to denounce the defence set up for him, as 
referred to, in the concluding sentence of the last extract, and to 


declare that it is worthy of the abettors of the arch-criminal 
himself. 


Well may our author add, that during the whole ceremony 
connected with the scene, he has just been describing, “ Don 
Miguel’s countenance was overcast.” But we are glad to escape 
from this vile affair, and turn our notice to something less revolting, 
were it only belonging to that race of wild looking men, compounded 
of the beggar and marauder which the author has described as 
belonging to a particular province of Portugal. 


‘“‘ A curious superstition attaches to this rambling race in those parts of 
Alentejo, where the little landholders dwell in isolated houses upon their 
estates. When a child is born, crowds of wild-looking beggars assemble 
from different, and even remote parts of the great Alentejo wastes, and 
collect around the house; barefooted, and occasicnally bareheaded, they 
frequently carry devotional pictures in their hands, and sometimes a charm 
or talismanin the bosom. If invited to partake of the good man’s cheer, 
they heap innumerable blessings on his infant heir; but if the door is 
sternly closed against their intrusion, they successively approach the inhos- 
pitable threshoid, denounce the guiltless object of the day’s rejoicing, and 
consign their victim to an early grave, or to a lengthened life of sorrow. 
In some parts of the district, a christening concluded without their presence 
and approval, is considered by the superstitious inhabitants as fearfully in- 
complete, and even by strong minded men as wanting in a kind of moral 
sanction. The mother dreads the scowl of a rejected wanderer of the wild ; 
his curses, sometimes defied but never disregarded, return in seasons of 
domestic grief with all the terror of their originalimpression. Years after- 
wards, the conscience stricken parent, seated by her drooping child, hears 
on the midnight blast the voice that warned her of her present woe, and 
sees again the evil eye that froze the current of his blood, and numbered 
his young days ; and as the terrible remembrance wakes, her hopes decline; 
her care abates under the certainty of a predestined doom, and thus the 
prophecy works out its own fulfilment.”—vol. ii, pp. 169, 170. 


Salvator Rosa or Sir Walter Scott could have made a grand 
picture or story out of such a tribe; but the historian will find 
Don Miguel’s career a blot on his pages, and a scar in warfare 
unredeemed by one trait of magnanimity. 

One extract more and we have done; and it is such as one has 
pleasure in copying from these admirable volumes, because it speaks 
of the author’s adventures, and because he is the writer. 


‘So terminated an expedition fraught with interest, full of varying inci- 
dent, attended with difficulty and danger, and singularly disastrous towards 
its close. The most sumptuous and the most scantiest fare had been alter- 
nately my lot ; the Republican and the Ultra-Royalist, the peasant, the 
priest, and the noble, successively my hosts; my race had been run through 
sunshine and through storm, amid the greatest warmth of apparent friend- 
ship, and the utmost violence of real hate ; the heated room and the luxu- 
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rious couch, the hard plank and the cold night of heaven, the palace and 
the prison, I had alternately experienced in rapid revolution. In the morn- 
ing I frequently knew not where I could rest my head at eve in safety, and 
I often lay down to rest without any certainty of passing the night unin- 
terrupted by alarm.’’—vol. ii, p. 173. 





Arr. II.— The Potitical History of England, during the 16th, 17th, and 
18th Centuries. By F. Von Ravumen, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Vols. I. and IJ. London: Ritcher and Co. 1837. 


TurrE is one manifest advantage which a foreign author possesses 
over any native writer upon the political history of this country—he 
approaches the subject without being necessarily connected or iden- 
tified with any of the great parties which divide the mind of the 
nation. On the other hand there is a strong probability that he 
will be deficient in that knowledge of the peculiar and national traits 
of character in the people, without which it is impossible to give a 
faithful interpretation of their conduct, or to balance the relative 
force of opposing sentiments and opinions. Von Raumer, however, 
is well known to be deeply versed, not only in English but modern 
European history ; and nothing can be clearer, than that in the pre- 
sent work, there are to be found the fruits of unwearied and exten- 
sive research. These volumes, indeed, contain numerous documents 
and materials which but few have access to ; for he has not confined 
his examination to the archives of England alone, but has in those 
of France discovered many snatches of evidence, during his visits to 
Paris, and in the course of his various historical investigations. 
And yet with all these habits and advantages, English readers, 
we fear, will discover that the work is not altogether satisfactory. 
There is a deficiency of clearness in the arrangement of its contents ; 
there is a skipping from one point to another ; a vaulting over im- 
portant intervals ; and a want of a sufficiently strong, leading, and 
recognised principle in the purpose and the conduct of the writer, 
and of compression in the details to entitle the work to a first-rate 
place upon what are confessedly the most stirring and important 
eras in our history. Labour in collecting, diligence in seeking for 
abundant materials, and exemplary impartiality in weighing the 
value of each, and anxiety to adjust every minuterelation, characterize 
the author’s efforts, rather than any considerable portion of that 
grasping and philosophic power, which deals with particulars with 
the ease and confidence of a master-genius, and which finds every 
event and discovery naturally assume an illustrative position, by 
taking its appropriate rank under some comprehensive doctrine. 
It would appear that Von Raumer contemplated, although we fear 
vaguely, and not very constantly, one general principle of conduct 
in the present instance, both as his guide and his end ; for, it is said, 
that he rejects everything in general history that ‘“ does not indi- 
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cate the progress of human improvement, the predominance of ideas, 
and the distinguishing characteristics of eminent men.” Now, we 
have felt that this principle is much more distinctly announced than 
experienced after a perusal of the work. At the same time there is 
a great deal in it, which will interest English readers, and which in 
future hands may be turned to important elucidation. 

It is to be borne in mind that these two volumes only form a 
portion of the author’s incompleted History of Europe since the 
End of the Fifteenth Century ; and certainly a more diversified 
field and noble theme was never presented to the philosophic histo- 
rian than the period in England’s career that elapsed between the 
Reformation and the Revolution—a great proportion of which is 
traversed in the course of these volumes. Among the earliest re- 
markable events here discussed, the divorce of Henry VIII., and his 
renunciation of the authority of the Pope, properly take a prominent 
rank. And yet Von Raumer is of opinion that the King was in 
heart a Catholic, and that it was the Commons who were the real 
and efficient authors of the change in this country at that time— 
their servility, bribes, and urgency, obtaining that which was reluc- 
tantly given by his Majesty. The reader will find strong reasons 
for entertaining these views in the author’s recorded facts and care- 
fully collected documents. Connected with the reign of the bluff 
King we quote the sketch of Wolsey’s character, and certain obser- 
vations on the Parliament’s treatment of the Cardinal. 


“Wolsey was certainly not a man of the greatest elevation of mind 
and strength of character, nor superior to external influence and court 
favour; yet it cannot be denied, that after his fall everything went on 
much worse than before ; and this fall was caused more by Henry’s ingra- 
titude and despotism than by any sufficient reasons. Nor doves the con- 
duct of the Parliament appear less free from blame; for while it accused the 
Cardinal of having ruined the kingdom, it extolled, in another bill, the 
happiness and prosperity of England; made a present to the King of all 
the money which he had borrowed from his subjects ; and declared the 
pledges and securities given fur it to be null and void.” 


In what regards the history of the suppression of the Monasteries 
by Wolsey’s master, the means by which the surrender was brought 
about are not slightly characteristic of the times and the ruling 


power. The author is speaking of the title-deeds of the property of 
the establishment, and says— 


‘“‘ It was desired, in the first place, to preserve appearances, asif the sur- 
render had everywhere been voluntary. But as promises as well as 
threatenings were for the most part unavailing, the Abbots were fre- 
quently imprisoned ; and a few, who persisted in maintaining that the 
King was not justified in taking these measures, were hanged. Intimi- 
dated by such acts of violence, the rest signed a deed of surrender which 
was laid before them, and in which they accused themselves of the most 
scandalous transgressions, and were obliged to declare that it was the 
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greatest good fortune for their soul and body that they had been deprived 
of their abode, mode of life, and property; and with all this, the expel- 
led Monks were prohibited, with equal inconsistency and cruelty, from 
marrying or availing themselves of any former hereditary right.” 


So much for the izalienable rights of an established church. 

The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary do not call for any very par- 
ticular discussion on the part of Von Raumer. It is not unimpor- 
tant, however, to observe the motives which, he alleges, prevailed, 
to secure the safety of Elizabeth during the tyranny and persecu- 
tions by her sister ; these are referred to Philip’s jealousy of the 
French power, which, in the case of Mary of Scotland succeeding 
to the English throne, would become dangerous. But it is upon 
the Virgin Queen’s history that he takes most delight to expatiate ; 
and here, he certainly appears to great advantage. He stands upas 
her strenuous advocate—not merely as regards her moral purity in 
private life, but upon the gravest and most frequently repeated 
charges that have ever been levelled against her public conduct, viz., 
in her treatment of Mary Stuart. The character and education of 
these two princesses, we think, is happily set forth in the following 
paragraph :— 

“ The years of youth, which Mary Stuart spent in cheerfulness and plea- 
sure, surrounded by admirers of all kinds, were passed by Elizabeth in 
solitude and silence. Instead of the royal diadems which adorned the 
brow of Mary, she saw the axe of the executioner suspended over her 
head, and the flames of the funeral piles arise, on which her friends and 
fellow-believers were cruelly sacrificed. A serious, learned education, 
and so hard a school of adversity, by which even ordinary men are eleva- 
ted above their original nature, could not fail to have the greatest in- 
fluence on a mind of such eminent powers—a character of such energy ; 
and this is manifest in the whole history of the reign of Elizabeth.” 


Fate, he says, had opposed these two queens to each other “ in 
almost inevitable hostility ;’ and yet, when an identity of interest 
prevailed between them, personal dislike and jealousy gave way. 


* As soon as Elizabeth was informed of the rising of the confederated 
Nobles against Mary, she was extremely angry, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to conceal these sentiments. Every Sovereign, she said, 
must oppose so dangerous an example; and an English army would 
probably have been sent to Mary’s support, had it not been feared that 
France would interfere in the same manner, or even that Mary’s death 
might be the consequence. Elizabeth advised her not to take any ven- 
geance of her enemies; to punish Darnley’s murderers; to avoid all 
offensive actions, and to send her son for safety to England. On the other 
hand, she seriously reprimanded the Barons for their rebellion, which was 
subversive of all public order, required that Mary should be set at liberty, 
and gave her opinion of the measures to be taken; which on the whole 
coincided with the first and most favourable of the above plans, aconditional 
restoration of Mary to power.” 
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Our author argues, with apparent success, that Flizabeth’s safet 
and the prosperity of England imposed upon her the painful duty of 
watching closely, and counteracting rigorously, the Scottish queen, 
who from the day that she ascended the throne was probably in 
league with the most relentless enemies of the former. He also ad- 
duces a number of strong grounds for believing Mary to have been 
an accomplice in the murder of her husband. With regard to Both- 
well’s share in the crime, there is little room for two opinions. The 
terms even of his acquittal indicate a great deal, and that some 
powerful influence procured such a flagrant act of iujustice. They 
are thus given :—‘* That the production of further proofs could not 
be allowed, and that it was a sufficient reason for rejecting the ap- 
plication of Lennox, because he had said, in his accusation, that 
the murder had been committed on the 9th in the evening, whereas 
the deed was perpetrated on the 10th, two hours after midnight.” 
But what is to be thought of the queen, who— 


* Three months after the murder of Darnley, three weeks after the pre- 
tended rape, fourteen days after the divorce, Mary married Bothwell, the 
murderer of her husband, both according to the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant rites. If any excuse or explanation can he found for this 
wretched weakness, this indifference to all warnings and facts, this 
dreadful indiscretion, it can only be in the insanity of passion, which 
was shown in the sequel in other ways: whereas it is contrary to all the 
facts, and absolutely absurd, when Mary’s advocates say, that the notion 
of passion is not supported or confirmed by any historical testimony. 
These infatuated advocates forget that if that motive is reasoned away, 
there does not remain the remotest inducement for compassicnate interest, 
but only an abyss of vices and crimes.” 


But Von Raumer does not rest contented with the strong pre- 
sumptions of her guilt to be drawn from her infatuated conduct in 
the matter of her marriage with Bothwell; for he endeavours to 
prove that the sonnets and letters, regarding which so much has 
been written, were genuine, and that Mary was fully convinced of 
their authenticity. Even at the present day there are many persons 
to be met with, who go warmly and almost passionately into the dis- 
cussion which has been so much handled concerning these docu- 
ments ; and, for the consideration of all such, we introduce a long 
extract from the work before us on the precise subject. 

‘The following questions deserve to be once more accurately ex- 
amined; are the letters and sonnets which were produced, genuine or 
forged? What and how much do they prove? Was Mary or Murray the 
author of the murder of the King? On these points many bulky volumes 
have been written, both in former and in modern times, with such sophis- 
try and acrimony, that they rather confuse than enlighten the judgment. 
Even a short extract from them would be out of its place here, and it 
may therefore suffice to annex to the preceding narrative a few observa- 
tions. 
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“ Thuanus, Robertson, and Hume, three of the most acute and emi- 
nent historions, are of the same opinion in all essential particulars, and 
we too, after repeated and scrupulous examination, even of the most re- 
cent works, are compelled entirely to agree with them. They considered 
the letters and sonnets to be genuine, Mary’s participation proved, and 
Murray innocent of the murder of the King. When Camden (whose 
annals James I. corrected throughout in favour of his mother), wrote by 
the King’s desire to Thuanus, requesting him to change his narrative, 
the latter gave a masterly view of the state of the case, (as Hume in 
a note and Robertson in a separate Essay), and concludes his refusal, by 
saying that he cannot and dare not change black to white for the benefit 
ofanybody. And another passage of his history, which is wanting in most 
of the editions of his works, but is found in the original, is to the following 
effect :—* Those who write that Mary is innocent of the death of her 
husband, and compelled by her enemies to this shameful marriage with 
Bothwell, who veil her crimes under the pretext of piety, act, in my opi- 
nion, very injudiciously, as they endeavour to defend a good cause, (that 
is, the religion of their fathers, which is strong enough by its own truth ) 
by foreign aid, in this place by a barefaced falsehood, Buchanan, too, 
whom James desired to change his account, when he was on his death- 
bed refused, adding that he was on the point of going toa place where 
probably few Kings would come.’ . * * 

‘The contents and form of these letters agree with the sonnets, and 
the credibility of both is again confirmed by the depositions of those whe, 
after the fall of Mary, were called to account, and executed for their par 
ticipation in the King’s murder, as well as by the whole course of the 
events. Some allusions, which are in themselves unintelligible, were ex. 
plained a century afterwards by Mary’s correspondence with her Ambas- 
sador in Paris. Forgers could not be acquainted with the subject of 
these allusions, they would certainly not have gune so much into detail 
on a number of things which were not connected with the main point, 
and must necessarily make the deception so much easier to be discovered ; 
least of all would they have ventured into the domain of lyric poetry, and 
would have expressed the participation and guilt of Mary in much plainer 
and positive terms. Both the letters.as wellas the sonnets give evidence of a 
mind entirely under the dominion of the passion of love; they prove, not 
in plain words, but sufficiently for every impartial person, that Mary 
lived on a footing of improper intimacy with Bothwell, and was aware of 
his plans to murder her husband. Between her hatred of him and her 
wish to get rid uf him, traces of fear, scruples of conscience, and remorse, 
do indeed intervene; but they were entirely overcome by the violence 
of that criminal passion; they never a:nounted to a resolution to save 
Darnley, though (as the letters do not conceal ») he sought a reconcilia 
tion in the most affecting manner, nay, implored his hypocritical consoit 
to grant it. One thing ‘only may remain doubtful: whether Mary gave 
her consent to Bothwell’ s plans generally, or whether she was } ersonally 
made fully acquainted with tle manner in which the murder was at 
length perpetrated. 

“It isevident, from the preceding account, that Mary was fully con- 
vinced of the authenticity of the letters and sonnets, and greatly dreaded 
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their being produced ; and even Chalmers, the most passionate advocate of 
Mary, confesses that it was most injudicious not to answer to such an ac- 
cusation as soon as possible, and it was still more foolish to refuse to 
make any reply, after Mary (to say nothing of the partiality of the mode 
of proceeding,) had assented to the investigation. Even the manner in 
which those papers disappeared in the time of JamesJ. is a proof of their 
importance, whereas a pretended will of Bothwell, wholly acquitting 
Mary, is a forgery; and, even were it genuine, would not weaken the 
force of the proofs on the other side. The fact that James, who resided 
for a long time in Denmark and Norway, published nothing in favour of 
his mother, is a tolerable proof that nothing could be found.” 


Still all that is quoted above and much more could never entitle 
Elizabeth to use deceit with the view of obtaining power over the 
person of Mary, and much less to imprison her for an indefinite time. 
But Von Raumer produces a curious document containing instruc- 
tions from the Queen to her ambassador at the French court, to 
prove that she of Scotland hoped, by a marriage with the Duke of 
Norfolk, both to regain her former throne, and to drive Flizabeth 
from that of England. It is well known that many of the Catholics 
insisted on the justice of Mary’s claim to the latter kingdom, and 
the author quotes a letter publicly produced at Trent, in May 1563, 
by Mary’s uncle, the Cardinal] of Lorraine, in which she recognized 
the Council, and promised all obedience to the Papal See, not only 
for Scotland, but for England, as soon as she should inherit that 
kingdom. But the document to which we first referred, is particu- 
larly curious, not merely as breathing the masculine spirit of Eliza- 
beth, but on account of its appeal to Catherine de Medicis, who had 
been at one time Mary’s jealous rival. 


*«« And in this sort you may say, we have willed you briefly to declare 
her dealing to abuse us, and to aspire to that state from the which we, by 
God’s goodness, doubt not during our life to keep her. And you may 
say to the Queen mother, because her experience by years serveth her to 
judge of such matters better than her son; she can well enough think 
that in this, so long a practice, tending so high a matter, begun in Oc- 
tober, and not to us known before August, being the space almost of ten 
months; there were many particular devices, which now are to us suf- 
ficiently known, tending to the consummation of no small enterprise ; for 
we find that this device of marriage was, in the meaning of her and hers, 
but an entry to her greater designs; and surely right sorry we are, yea, 
half ashamed, to have been thus misused by her whom we have so bene- 
fited by saving of her life; to whom also we have shewed otherwise great 


favours, having been heretofore our mortal enemy, as is well known to 
the world.’ ” 


If the protracted imprisonment of Mary can be justified, perhaps 
her trial and execution may, by the same arguments, and for the 
same reasons, be regarded with less indignation and abhorrence than 
the world has hitherto done. Our author, however, does not excul- 
pate his favourite queen from these enormities, though he palliates 
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her conduct. Mary’s accession to Babington’s conspiracy is brought 
home to her, by him, ina manner that perhaps cannot be gainsaid ; 
while he endeavours to make it equally manifest that Elizabeth never 
intended to go to the utmost extremity with her unfortunate and 
frail cousin, excepting in the case of a rebellion, or invasion for the 
purpose of dethroning herself, and establishing the other in her 
stead ; and he quotes a passage, in proof of this, from an important 
report containing the French ambassador Chateauneuf’s account of 
the Queen’s discourse to him, soon after the termination of the 
sorrowful tragedy. The ambassador says— 

“J did not intend to write anything respecting the queen of Scotland, 
but queen Elizabeth took me by the hand, led me to a corner of the room, 
and said, ‘ since I last saw you, the greatest vexation and the greatest 
misfortune of my whole life has befallen me, I mean the death of my 
cousin.’ She swore by God,and with many oaths, that she was innocent 
of it. It was true the warrant had been signed by her, but only witha 
view to satisfy her subjects, and for the same reason, she had not listened 
to the intercessions of the French and Scotch ambassadors. But in 
truth, continued she, ‘ I never entertained the design of having her exe- 
cuted. Only if a foreign army had landed in England, or a great insur- 
rection in favour of Mary had broken out, in such a case [| confess, I 
might, perhaps, have ordered her death; but never in any other. My 
counsellors, among whom are four now here present, played me a trick, 
for which I cannot yet console myself. As true as God lives, if they had 
not served me so long, if they had not acted on a conviction that it was 
for the good of their country and their Queen, they should have lost their 
heads. Do not think thatl am so wicked as to throw the blame upon a 
petty secretary, if such were not the fact. But this death will, for many 
reasons, be a weight upon my heart as long as I live.’ ” 

Still it is a hopeless task, we suspect, to attempt convincing the 
generality of readers that Elizabeth was not, in all such protesta- 
tions on this melancholy subject, acting a duplicit part ; and, on the 
other hand, Mary’s misfortunes, and even her errors, her beauty, 
and the romantic turns in her history, will ever preserve attached 
to her name, a species of tenderness and extenuating construction 
which the talents and the magnanimity of the English Queen will 
never command. 

James the First of England cuts but a poor figure in Von Rau- 
mer’s hands. His dread lest his mother should recover her throne, 
and, indeed, the callous nature of his filial piety, are here represented 
in colours that offer as little that is favourable to his private feelings 
as does the following picture of his public conduct ; and with this 
account of a trifling, vain, and useless character, we close these vo- 
lumes. It is our pleasant duty to add, that Mr. Lloyd, as in the 
case of every translation from the German language which we have 
seen of his, has here acquitted himself in a superior manner. He 
ae has few equals in this country for the performance of such 
a task. 
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‘* The splendour and decorum which prevailed at the court of Elizabeth 
vanished but too soon, with every thing that was noble, without James’s 
understanding how to make himself beloved in any other way. 

** Instead of being accessible, like Elizabeth, to all his subjects, the king 
was angry with every one that approached him; wherefore a person 
hung a remonstrance round the neck of one of his hounds, with the fol- 
lowing petition:—* Dear Cesar, we beg you to speak with the king on 
our affair, for he hears you every day, but us never.’ 

“ Beaumont, the French ambassador, wrote to his court:—‘I dis- 
cover so many seeds of disease in England, so much is brooding in 
silence, and so many events seem inevitable, that I am inclined to affirm, 
that for a century from this time this kingdom will hardly abuse its pros- 
perity, except to its own ruin. I can assure your majesty, that you have 
more reason to reflect on king James’s absurd conduct and pity his sub- 
jects, than to dread his power. The courage of the English is buried in 
the tomb of Elizabeth. What must be the situation of a state and of a 
prince whom the clergy publicly abuse in the pulpit, whom the actors re- 
present upon the stage, whose wife goes to these representations in order 
to laugh at him, who is defied and despised by his parliament, and 
universally hated by his whole people. His vices debilitate his mind, 
when he thinks to speak like a king, he proceeds like a tyrant; and when 
he condescends, he becomes vulgar. He endeavours to cover, under 
specious titles, disgraceful actions; and has the power to indulge in them 
abandons him, he feasts his eyes, when he can nv longer gratify his other 
vices. In general, he concludes by resorting to drinking. Nothing is 
done here ina regular and reasonable manner, but according to the 
pleasure of Buckingham, an ignorant young man, blinded by court favour, 
and carried away by passion. The most important and urgent business 
cannot induce this king to devote a day or even an hour to it, or to inter- 
rupt his pleasures. He does not care what people think of him or whatis 
to become of the kingdom after his death. I believe that the breaking of 
a bottle of wine or any such trifle, affects him more than the ruin of his 
son-in-law and the misery of his grand-children.’ ” 





Art. IIlI.—The Adventures of Captain John Patterson: with No- 
tices of the Officers, &c., of the 50th. or Queen’s Own Regiment, from 
1807 to 1821. London: T.and W. Boone. 1836. 


Wr did not augur from the above title that such a pleasant and 
readable volume should belong to it as Captain Patterson has here 
given. We felt afraid lest he might have come a day too late— 
remembering some scores of regimental memoirs that have years 
ago been written, concerning every passage of the late continental 
war. Our suspicion was, that these ‘‘ Adventures’? would only 
amount to a feeble description of what was worn out, or consist of 
a poor selection from other men’s biographies. But these antici- 
pations have been agreeably contradicted ; nor should we dislike to 
hear of a Captain Patterson being found in‘ every British corps, 
relieving the ennui of his halfpay-days by writing a similarly cir- 
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cumstantial account of his adventures when on active service. If it 
be true that there is no man whose history, if faithfully and judi- 
ciously recorded, would not be entertaining and instructive, were it 
but a graphic sketch of his most ordinary feelings and thoughts, 
surely he, whose fate it has been to visit many countries, and to 
mingle recklessly in the most joyous and appalling scenes of life, 
must possess less than the ordinary share of human reflection and 
memory, if he cannot fill a volume with a striking and attractive 
narrative. The truth is, that in the case of such a biography as 
that of our author, the only danger is lest the writer be destitute of the 
taste and the art for happily selecting and dextrously disposing his 
superabundant materials. Our author, however, has displayed no 
small degree of tact in these respects, and without in any one 
instance fatiguing the reader, has contrived to compress a great 
deal that is humorous as well as sentimental and heart-rending into 
his unassuming volume. ‘To be sure we have read many similar 
publications that were more ably and cleverly written, and several 
that excited more elevated emotions. Still there is an honesty of 
purpose, a matter-of-fact order of mind, a soldier-like frankness in 
these pages, which cannot escape the notice of the most superficial, 
and which inevitably recommends the author fully more as a man 
than a writer ; and whenever this happens by means of a book, be 
assured that the work is good and useful. Captain Patterson has 
observed for himself and thinks for himseif. 

If the history of every regiment, during fourteen years of its 
existence, especially one which had in the course of that period 
seen a great deal of service, be necessarily varied and deeply inte- 
resting, certainly few or none will take precedence of the Fiftieth 
in these respects. By simply regarding the number of titles which 
it has borne—its nicknames, for example,—or the generals under 
whom it has served, or the fields where it has fought, an enlarged 
idea must be formed of its experience and exploits. About the 
year 1800, it was called the “ West Kent ;” when the Duchess of 
Clarence presented it with a stand of colours, it took the name of 
the ‘‘ Duke of Clarence’s ;” and naturally afterwards the “‘ Queen’s 
Own.” Its sobriquets was not less numerous or descriptive. The 
‘¢ Blind Half Hundred,” spoke of Egypt; the ‘‘ Old Black Cuffs,” 
the “ Dirty Half Hundred,” and the “ Mediterranean Greys,” 
bore allusions to the veteran locks, and tarnished appointments of 
the soldiers, indicative of long and hard service at different times. 
Then Abercrombie, and Moore, and Wellington, often relied upon 
the Fiftieth’s character. Egypt, Walcheren, Copenhagen, Vimeiro, 
Corunna, and indeed the whole of the Peninsula, can bear tes- 
timony to its value and sufferings—each of these places and every 
intermediate period furnishing copious materials for military gos- 
sip, and warlike description. We must not however tarry longer 
on the threshold, but, introduce the captain to our readers, only 
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farther premising, that though his narrative presents frequent 
accounts of general matters, such as battles and marches—his 
chief purpose seems to have been to convey a faithful sketch of 
the lives and character of the officers and many of the men belong- 
ing to his regiment. These little snatches of biography are particu- 
larly well written, conveying not only a speaking picture of an ano- 
malous mode of life, that can now a-days, be matter of past history 
merely in as far as Great Britain is concerned, but characteristic 
specimens of the human race. Our extracts shall be taken pretty 
much at random; presenting, however, first of all some general 
sketches ; and secondly, fragments of individual biographies. The 
captain will be seen to advantage under the former head, in his 
portraiture of a regiment on a march. 


“The life of a soldier on service, taking all things together, is the 
finest in the world. While he moves on,a roving adventurer, care, pain, 
and trouble, are banished from his mind; and though he is at times on 
short commons, and often driven to his wits’ end, he but seldom repines. 
His sufferings give him a greater relish for the enjoyment of any good 
things that may be forthcoming, or any windfall that Fortune may throw 
in hisway. Once fairly on the road, it is astonishing how rapidly the 
hours glide away. The formalities of parade or drill marching are now 
at an end, and every one indulges in that mode of perambulation which 
best suits him. When the commanding officer is not one of your strict 
disciplinarians, the regimental juniors congregate together in groups, 
some in front, some in rear ; while the men, though keeping their sections, 
travel in open ranks, filling the entire space of ground over which the 
route extends. 

*‘ At the head of the column is to be seen a host of seniors, or old 
hands, among whom the laugh and joke prevail ; and there many a long- 
winded veteran inflicts upon the ears of his patient auditors a narrative 
as endless as the road. Ever and anon the second Major falls back, and, 
in order to show his consequence and zeal, especially if a General with 
his staff should chance to be passing, he calls out, in a most important 
tone, ‘ Gentlemen, get into your places !’ ‘ keep on the flanks!’ and other 
friendly admonitions, As soon as he is convinced, by the approving looks 
of the great man with the long feather and epaulettes, that his vigilance 
has been duly noticed, he gallops off to his old station, and the gentlemen 
betake themselves again to theirs, till another appearance of the chief, 
when the stray sheep are again called back to the flock. By the by, I 
know of nothing else that these second Majors have to do, unless it be to 
act the part of moveable pivots for dressing up the line, (in which they 
are generally very fussy,) or in whipping-in the young subalterns, whom 
they endeavour to keep in order. 

“The surgeon, who is often a very hearty fellow, with better things 
than boluses and pill boxes in his panniers—together with the adjutant, 
and his brethren of the staff, attract around them, in the rear, a batch of 
thoroughly pleasant men, who keep up such a volley of jest and drollery, 
as frequently to beguile the weariness of the longest march. Thanks to 
their amusing powers, we have often found ourselves at the gates of 
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the town, or on the camp ground, without being aware that we had 
travelled any distance. 

“ At intervals of one or two hours, each day, the troops are halted for 
a few minutes’ rest. Then all, as if by magic wand, are quickly squatted, 
and haversack being called for, the whole of them, like hungry cormo- 
rants at their prey, are soon engaged in one grand scene of mastication. 
Some perform a solo on the shank-bone of a well picked ham; others 
display their talents on the drumstick of a half-starved fowl; while the 
majority gnaw their way through the skinny junk of an old tough bul- 
lock. The vultures and other birds of evil omen are, meanwhile, hover- 
ing in mid air, ready to pounce upon the remnants of the feast when we 
are gone. 

« At the well-known sound of pipes, or bugle, the warriors are again 
(to use a parliamentary phrase) on their legs, stretching them out with 
renewed vigour. Among the soldiers there is likewise much of drollery 
and mirth—nothing makes much difference with them—it matters not 
whether trumps turn up or not; whether the chance be a battle, or a 
good billet, they are still the same, and trudge along devoid of care. 
Give them their allowance, and a little rest, and they require no more. 
Day after day I have listened to their jokes and stories, and been highly 
entertained by their originality and humour.” 


The next picture which we extract, is that of a surrendered 
town. 


“On the morning after its fall, Flushing presented a thoroughly ruin- 
ous and desolate appearance, from the terrible effects of shot, shells, and 
Congreve rockets. Almost every building had experienced their de- 
structive power. Those which stood on ground a little raised, or high 
above the ramparts, together with the public edifices and towers of the 
churches, were completely demolished. A great portion of the town 
was reduced to ashes by the conflagrations arising from the flaming 
rockets, which, penetrating whatever they came in contact with, carried 
fire and ruin in their train, The wretched and despairing inhabitants, 
forced by the ceaseless cannonade to take refuge in their subterraneous 
chambers, were even there exposed to the falling shells; for these and 
other projectiles descending with amazing velocity and piercing every 
floor, finished their career by an explosion no less fatal to the buildin 
than to the unfortunate people itcontained. It was a fearful and melan- 
choly sight to contemplate the scene,and was well calculated to fill the 
mind with sentiments of a most depressing nature. The shattered and 
riddled dwellings, apparently reeling on their base and cast nearly off 
their perpendicular, seemed almost ready to come down with a tremen- 
dous crash. 

«The half-burnt and dilapidated remains of the more important fabrics, 
scorched by the fire and blackened with smoke, lay heaped in dusky and 
spectral masses, truly monumental of their direful fate. The deserted 
and gloomy streets, lanes, and allies, were overspread with the fragments 
of the battered walls, accumulated rubbish, and dead bodies. The stag- 
nant, foul, and muddy canals (by which the place is intersected), were 
covered with dark weeds; and on them floated the putrid remains of 
various animals, tainting with their pernicious odour the overheated and 
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oppressive atmosphere. At every step we encountered the haggard, wo- 
begone, and famished aspect of starving creatures, emerging from their 
dreary cells, or thinly scattered here and there, whose funereal counte- 
nances might have led one to fancy that they had lately escaped from the 
coid and cheerless tomb. These horrible sights, with many more such, 
enough to harrow up the soul, glared around us on all sides throughout 


the limits of this unhappy place, upon which misfortune may well be said 
to have set her seal.” 


Every thing, however, is not so gloomy in these Adventures. A 
sketch of a Spanish wedding—a carnival and many other subjects 
afford matter for being jocose and light-hearted. Take as a speci- 
men of this cheerful kind of narrative the account given of the re- 
giment in a new country, before the soldiers had acquired a 
knowledge of the language of the inhabitants of the place. 


“ Even when, by great good luck, there was something to be had, 
there was still an obstacle in the way. In those days we were often 
puzzled by the language; and, in trying to make ourselves understood, 
were forced to resort to a great variety of expedients. When our broken 
and disjointed phrases failed, we were driven to the uses of signs and 
hieroglyphics ; suiting the action to the word, we explained our wants by 
distorting the limbs and body into strange figures, symbolical of the arti- 
cle required. Officers and men were alike in this dilemma; and fortu- 
nate was the lucky genius who could jabber, though in a most indifferent 
way, for he was sure to get to windward of his less-favoured comrades. 
The market-place was a stage upon which many a brainless youth, with 
much more gold upon his jacket than ever his pocket carried, showed off 
his slender stock of Portuguese, and palmed himself upon the natives as 
a person of the utmost consequence. Others expressed their wishes in a 
sort of gibberish, formed out of scraps of English, German, French, and 
Latin, but without a syllable of the language wanted. The soldiers used 
a most extraordinary dialect, compounded of Irish, Gaelic, and the mother 
tongue, interlarded with a good supply of oaths, by which to impress the 
subject on the head-piece of the patient countrymen, who uuderwent 
their curses, rage, and sometimes worse, when the cry of ‘ No intendes’ 
was uttered by them. 

* As to signs and gestures, they were as varied as the movements of a 
posture master or even Punchinello. When pork or any thing pertain- 
ing to the hog was wanted, grunting in imitation of that animal was the 
means employed. The desire for eggs was signified by cackling like a 
hen; was a mule or jackass required, the hands were stuck up on each 
side above the head, to denote the length of ears, or an awful braying 
was put forth, enough to call the brotherhood about the performer; to- 
bacco or snuff was demanded by a sneeze, followed, in many cases, by a 
tweak upon the organ in which the filthy powder was to be deposited ; 
and milk was procured by imitating the extraction of that useful fluid 
from the cow. In short, for every thing there was a corresponding sig- 


nal, a code of which would have formed an excellent appendage to a 
soldier’s kit.” 


We may imform our readers that the author was early, in his 
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military career, made acquainted with the service in Portugal ; and 
that until wounded in the battle of the Pyrenees, was constantly 
attached to the second battalion of his brave regiment from the 
time he joined it. He has also served in the West Indies. 
In Jamaica, he says, that more of their men and officers fell victims 
to a fever, than had been cut off in battle. 


We now must cite a few paragraphs that describe particular inci- 


dents and personal characters. Alas! these chiefly have to tell of 
the horrors of war. 


“ Soon after nightfall, and when the clash of arms was no longer 
heard, an interment of the dead took place, and many a poor fellow, who 
had a few hours before been full of life and strength, was now deposited 
in his narrow bed. The remains of Major Stanhope were lowered to the 
grave by his brother officers and comrades, with their sashes. He had 
worn this day a suit of new uniform and a pair of bright silver epaulettes; 
in which, with his military cloak around him, upon the same hour as his 
lamented chief, he was consigned to an honourable tomb. 

“ While we were engaged in the performance of this melancholy duty, 
the Honourable Captain Stanhope of the Guards, aide-de-camp to Sir 
John Moore, rode up, directed by the torch-light, to the mournful group. 
It was the first intimation which he received of his brave relation’s fate. 
Dismounting, and overcome with grief, he took a last farewell; and 
having obtained his ring, together with a lock of hair, he tore himself 
hastily away from the heart-rending scene. 4 ” ° * 

** On our march across this ground, an incident occurred which made 
a deep impression on the minds of those who happened to be present at 
the time. Across the pathway, and on either side, men and officers were 
lying ; and one of the latter was extended on his face among the heath 
and brushwood, so close to where we passed, that Major Malcolm Mac- 
kenzie of the Seventieth, prompted as it were by intuition, suddenly dis- 
mounted to ascertain who was the individual. Stooping to observe the 
features, that were partly concealed by the long broom, he started back 
with grief and consternation, on perceiving that the young soldier who 
had thus fallen an early victim, was his brother, Lieutenant Colin Mac- 
kenzie, of the same regiment. . - ° . * * 

F ‘A party of the officers of the Fiftieth, who were collected in a knot 
discussing the affairs of the eventful day, were quickly seen by those 
marksmen, who, from behind the rocks, dispatched with deadly aim a 
few rifle missiles, each with its billet; and the balls were so faithful to 
their errand, that the congress was soon dissolved, some of the members 
being sent to ‘ that bourne from which no traveller returns,’ and the re- 
mainder wounded. Among those who fell on this occasion, was Lieu- 
tenant Hugh Birchall, of the fourth battalion company,which he had com- 
manded for some time. Having fallen ill, he was in his bed at Elisonda 
when the battle commenced; and hearing the noise of musketry, he 
thought that something was going forward in the lines in which he ought 
to beara part. With a mind endued with strength superior to that of his 
weakly frame, he arose from the couch of sickness, and calling all the 
vigour that he could muster to his aid, totttered with feeble pace to the 
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field of action, arriving at a late hour upon the hill. Exhausted, pale, 
and like one risen from the dead, he resumed his former place; and 
scarcely had he joined the group assembled in the front, when, by a fatal 
bullet, this spirited young man was numbered with the slain.” 


‘The military profession affords peculiar opportunities for ascer- 
taining the eccentricities of individual characters. The exigencies 
of war call forth every latent singularity, as in the following case :— 


‘“ There was a company of the Sixtieth Riflesattached to our brigade,who 
were all Germans. They were commanded by Captain Philip Blassiere, 
a singularly active and zealous officer. Throughout the whole period of 
our warfare he never was absent from his station. With unwearied per- 
severance he braved the hardest weather and the roughest service; his 
athletic frame and iron constitution enabling him to withstand it all, 
holding out with stubborn tenacity while hundreds gave way around him. 
Undergoing all hardships in common with his men, he walked by their 
side, partook of the same fare, and shared not only with them the dan- 
gerous trade of fighting, but all the miseries of cold and famine, with 
their attendant train of horrors. He was foremost on all occasions where 
shot and shell abounded, and was at the rendezvous before a man of the 
brigade was assembled ; and long before the march commenced, there 
was Blassiere ready with his Germans for any thing that might be 
wanted. 

‘The external appearance of this man was well calculated to excite 
surprise, and corresponded with his character for self-denial. His ward- 
robe was of the most scanty nature ; the jacket and other parts of his at- 
tire, the original colour of which could not be distinguished by the most 
microscopic eye, were worn out, patched, and threadbare, and were 
pieced in various places; and the whole of his costume seemed at least 
for the last seven years to have retained its original situation on the per- 
son of its owner. Thusaccoutred, he trudged along, indifferent about 
the elements; as fast as he got wet he got dry again, for he never 
changed his clothes. His muscular neck was enclosed by a hard leather- 
stock and brass clasp to match, and all his trappings were of the same 
coarse materials as those worn by his men. ‘The haversack, manu- 
factured of rough canvas, sometimes proved a treacherous friend; for, 
through many rents and breaches made by the hand of time, the mouldy 
and crumbling biscuit found its way, leaving but the fragments of his 
bare allowance, The blue canteen, well clasped with iron hoops, af- 
forded him a source of comfort; its contents being to him a certain 
panacea for all evils. 

‘‘ With habits somewhat eccentric, he was never known to indulge in 
any thing beyond the rations; and having no desire for the society of 
others, he discussed his frugal meal in solitude, avoiding even the luxury 
of a tent. His good-humoured though weather-beaten countenance was 
the index of his mind, which was cheerful and contented. 

«- After buffeting all the storms, roughing it through thick and thin, 
and standing out the pelting of many a shower of bullets, this gallant 
veteran fell at last in battle when the army entered France.” 


We have not met in this volume with a finer and more soldier- 
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like character than that of Major Charles Napier. It is in truth a 
character that chimes in admirably with the family name. He is 
said, on the most fatiguing marches, to have frequently given his 
charger to some poor fellow who could not well get on ; and that he 
might be seen walking before his regiment with a musket and some- 
times a brace of them on his shoulder. But the manner in which 
he applied the power of music, was of still more extensive benefit, 
while it evinced the accuracy of his judgment, and the ingenuity of 
his taste. The author states, that in order to keep the men alive, 
the major would occasionally order some well-known national 
quick step to be played, when in a moment as if by magic, those 
who were almost worn out, would spring up, and seem endowed 
with additional life, giving the knapsack a cast upon the shoulder, 
and stepping out once more with spirit. 

The extracts now selected, will afford a fair idea of Captain Pat- 
terson’s Adventures. ‘The strange and awful scenes which he wit- 
nessed, are, however, very various, and some of them highly dra- 
matic. Did a tithe of our surviving half-pay officers turn their 
thoughts to the completion of a record of this description, much 
that is far more wonderful and instructive than the great mass of 
novels and romances deal in, would be laid before the public. As 
it is, our military literature, belonging to the last war, is abun- 
dant and rich, and the present volume adds considerably to the 
store. One extract more, and we close the book ; the anecdote is 
somewhat extravagant, but still it shows how strangely habit and 
peculiar temperament may affect even our physical sensibilities. 
We have heard of men who pretended to be fire-eaters, but few 
of these could compete with him whose nonchalance is thus 
described. 

* While employed in some hot work upon the hill, I observed an in- 
stance of ‘ taking things coolly,’ even in the midst of fire, which is 
worthy cf noticing here. 

«One of our captains, a brave, intrepid soldier from the other side of 
the Tweed, (who had been so often in the smcke that he seemed only in 
his proper element when the balls were whizzing past his grisly locks, and 
the music of great guns was sounding in his ears,) happened to get a 
crack in the arm, of so violent a nature as to fracture the bone. Regard- 
less of the wound, while the blood was streaming fast, he looked down 
sorrowfully on the damage effected on his precious garment, the object of 
his tenderest care, which had so often been wheeled to the right about, 
that with respect to it, the old adage of ‘ one good turn deserves another’ 
was virtually attended to, and, after eyeing wistfully the awful breach, 
with greater horror than he would the breach of Badajos, or any other he 
was about to storm, he castan angry glance towards that quarter from 
whence the missile was sent, and exclaimed, in none of the softest tones, 
as though he wished the whole French army might hear his voice, ‘ Dom 
the fellows, they've spoil’d my cott !’ ” 
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Art. 1V.—Correspondence of Lady Mary Wortley Montaque. Edited 
by Lord Wharncliffe. 3 Vols.8vo. London: 1836. Bentley. 


Lavy Mary Wort.iey Monracue is a name that every one haS 
been accustomed to associate with the ideas of beauty, eleverness; 
wit, and talent. Scandal too, which either her imprudence or her 
misfortune exposed her to, has been busy with her name. In a 
word, she was the perfect Sapho of her day—the virulence of the 
** wicked wasp of Twickenham,” propagating some of the most of- 
fensive reports to her prejudice. We are led to presume from the 
present volumes, however, that she has been much abused; and that 
in many respects her’s has been an unlucky celebrity. All know 
that she was a remarkable benefactress to society, by having first 
introduced to civilized Europe the practice of inoculation for the 
small-pox, which was one of the direst scourges of mankind at that 
time. The literary works usually attributed to her contain, be- 
sides the finest specimens of sparkling vivacity, the first faithful 
pictures of the Turkish character, especially of the women and their 
harems. but the reports which attached to her virtual separation 
at one period from her husband, and her visit to the seraglio, have 
been the themes of far more frequent suspicion and injurious con- 
struction, than the power of her satire and epigrammatic songs, or 
her vast contribution to the interests of humanity. But, as we 
have already hinted, Lord Wharncliffe, has by the Memoir prefixed 
to the present edition of her letters, and the introduction of many 
anecdotes of her, as well as new matter from her pen, done much 
to revive her fame, and to rescue her history from uncharitable con- 
structions. At any rate, we have not for a long time perused a 
work that is more engaging, or, in many respects more valuable 
than the one now before us; not merely because it throws a great 
deal of new light upon an extraordinary character, but because of 
its illustrative notices of persons and periods which are particularly 
interesting on account of the development thus afforded of a state of 
society that was distinct from that which is witnessed in our day, 
but with which we are closely connected. And while the reflecting 
reader cannot but perceive that humanity is the same at all times, 
in its great and characteristic lineaments, only diversified by the 
shades which custom Jends—these volumes will also, we think, 
render it manifest that the period when Lady Mary flourished, (she 
was born in 1690,) cannot compete with the present time, either 
as regards refinement of manners, or purity and dignity of public 
principles. 

Every reader of biography knows that Lady Mary was the 
daughter of the Earl, afterwards Duke of Kingston; that somehow 
or other she acquired a knowledge of the Latin tongue, and was 
deeply learned, that she married Mr. Wortley Montague, who 
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became ambassador at Constantinople ; that Pope’s professed ad- 
miration of her at one time, was only surpassed by the bitterness of 
his subsequent abuse ; and that her letters and fugitive pieces were 
remarkable for their ease, liveliness, and wit. The present edition, 
however, gives us a great number of new anecdotes, notices of her 
ladyship’s contemporaries, and a portion of a history of her own 
times, which the editor is of opinion she was in the habit of writing 
merely to please herself, and then to burn—the portion now published 
having somehow escaped the fire. If this account be true, the loss 
has been a serious one indeed, to judge by the fragment; for, as 
we are about to see, there never was more life and entertainment 
thrust into any sketches, which accurate observation and a ready 
pen have bequeathed to posterity. 

From Lord Wharncliffe’s pleasant and communicative Introduc- 
tion we shall first extract some miscellaneous notices. Here is an 
account of Lady Mary’s first appearance as a toast :— 


* Accordingly, a trifling incident, which Lady Mary loved to recall, 
will prove how much she was the object of Lord Kingstun’s pride and 
fondness in her childhood. Asa leader of the fashionable world, and a 
strenuous Whig in party, he, of course, belonged to the Kit-cat club. 
One day, ata meeting to choose toasts for the year, a whim seized him to 
nominate her, then not eight years old, a candidate ; alleging that she 
was far prettier than any lady on their list. The other members demurred, 
because the rules of the club forbade them to elect a beauty whom they 
had never seen. ‘Then you shall see her,’ cried he; and, in the gaiety 
of the moment, sent orders home to bave her finely dressed, and brought 
to him at the tavern; where she was received with acclamations, her 
claim unanimously allowed, her health drunk by every one present, and 
her name engraved in due form upon a drinking glass. The company, 
consisting of some of the most eminent men in England, she went from 
the lap of one poet, or patriot, or statesman, to the arms of auother—was 
feasted with sweetmeats, overwhelmed with caresses, and, what, perhaps 
already pleased ler better than either, heard her wit and beauty loudly 
extolled on every side. Pleasure, she said, was too poor a word to ex- 
press her sensations ; they amounted tu ecstacy: never again, throughout 
her whole future life, did she pass so happy a day. Nor, indeed, could 
she; for the love of admiration, which this scene was calculated to excite 
or increase, could never again be so fully gratified: there is always some 
allaying ingredient in the cup, some drawback upon the triumphs of grown 
people. Her father carried on the frolic, and, we may conclude, confirmed. 
the taste, by having her picture painted for the club-room, that she might 
be enrolled a regular toast.” 

We learn that in those days the mistress of a country mansion 
was not. only, when presiding at table, to invite—that is, urge and, 
tease—her company to eat immoderately, but she had to carve every 
dish, when chosen, with her own hands ; and that the greater the: 
lady the more indispensable the duty. Each joint was carried up 
to her in its turn, to be operated upon by her alone ; nor would the 
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peers and knights on either side of her lend a helping hand. Nay, 
even the master of the house did not act as her croupier—his dis« 
tinct and peculiar office being to push the bottle after dinner. There 
was then professed carving-masters employed to teach young ladies 
the art scientifically ; and Lady Mary took lessons from one of them 
—her father having no wife to do the honours of the table—in order 
to enable her to assume the place of the mistress of the ceremonies. 
The consequence was, that she was obliged to eat her dinner alone, 
an hour or two before her guests. 

We now give Lord Wharncliffe’s sketches of the husband of Lady 
Mary, and his father. 


* Mrs. Wortley, the mother of the family, from whom it derived both 
estate and name, died before Lady Mary Pierrepont became acquainted 
with any branch of it; therefore all she could tell concerning her was, 
that she had been forced to demand a separation from her husband, and 
that her son always spoke of his father’s conduct towards her with resent- 
ment and indignation. For Mr. Sidney Montagu had not breathed in the at- 
mosphere of Charles the Second’s reign during his best years without in- 
haling some of its poison. This old gentleman and the scene surrounding 
him, were distinctly recollected by hisgrand-daughter. She described him 
as a large rough-looking man with a huge flapped hat, seated magisterially 
in his elbow chair, talking very loud, and swearing boisterously at his ser- 
vants. While beside him sat a venerable figure, meek and benign in as- 
pect, with silver locks overshadowed by a black velvet cap. This was his 
brother, the pious Dean Montagu, who every now and then fetched a deep 
sigh, and cast his eyes upwards, as if silently beseeching Heaven to par- 
don the profane language which he condemned, but durst nor reprove. 
Unlike as they were in their habits and their morals, the two brothers 
commonly lived together. 

“It is hard to divine why, or on what authority, Mr. Edward Wortley 
has been represented by late writers as a dull phlegmatic country gentle- 
man—‘ of a tame genius and moderate capacity,’ or ‘ of parts more solid 
than brilliant’—which in common parlance is a civil way of saying the 
same thing. He had, on the contrary, one of those strong characters that 
are little influenced by the world’s opinion, and for that reason little un- 
derstood by the unthinking part of it. All who really knew him while 
living held him a man distinguished for soundness of judgment and clear- 
ness of understanding, qualities nowise akin to dullness; they allowed 
him also to be a first-rate scholar; and as he had travelled more than most 

oung men of his time, a proof will presently appear that he surpassed 
them in the knowledge of modern languages. Polite literature was his 
passion ; and though our having a taste for wit and talents may not cer- 
tainly imply that we are gifted with them ourselves, yet it would be strange 
if the alderman-like mortal depicted above had sought out such compa- 
nions as Steele, Garth, Congreve, Mainwaring, &c., or chosen Addison 
for his bosom friend. The only picture of Mr. Wortley in existence be- 
longed to Addison, from whose daughter Lady Bute obtained it through 
her (Miss Addison’s) half-sister, Lady Charlotte Rich. It is now in the 
possession of Lord Wharncliffe. The face seems very young, and, in 
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spite of wig, cravat, and other deforming appendages, very hand- 
some.” 

The editor has furnished his readers with a number of exquisite 
sketches. His Lordship’s characteristic as a writer is that sort of 
polished and familiar ease, which is the result of having associated 
from childhood with what is called the best society. He writes, in 
short, like an amiable and accomplished aristocrat of the old school, 
evincing careless elegance, rather than deep reflection or extensive 
views. But it is from Lady Mary’s pen that we naturally expect 
the greatest treat, nor will the reader be disappointed. Here are 
some anecdotes relating to the First of the House of Brunswick and 


his Court. 

“The King’s character may be comprised in very few words. _ In pri- 
vate life he would have been called an honest blockhead; and fortune, that 
made him a king, added nothing to his happiness, only prejudiced his 
honesty, and shortened his days. Noman was ever more free from ambition ; 
he loved money, but loved to keep his own, without being rapacious of 
other men’s. He would have grown rich by saving, but was incapable of 
laying schemes for getting: he was more properly dull than lazy, and 
would have been so well contented to have remaincd in his little town of 
Hanover, that if the ambition of those about him had not been greater than 
his own, we should never have seen him in England; and the natural 
honesty of his temper, joined with the narrow notions of a low education, 
made him look upon his acceptance of the crown as an act of usurpation, 
which was always uneasy to him. But he was carried by the stream of 
the people about him in that, as in every action of his life. He could 
speak no English, and was past the age for learning it. Our customs and 
laws were all mysteries to him; which he neither tried to understand, nur 
was capable of understanding if he had endeavoured it. He was passively 
good-natured, and wished all mankind enjoyed quiet, if they would let him 
do so. The mistress that followed him hither was so much of his own tem- 
per that I do not wonder at the engagement between them. She was dul- 
ler than himself, and consequently did not find out that he was so; and 
had lived in that figure at Hanover almost forty years (fur she came hither 
at threescore), without meddling in any affairs of the Electorate ; content 
with the small pension he allowed her and the honour of his visits when he 
had nothing else to do, which happened very often. She even refused 
coming hither at first, fearing that the people of England, who, she thought, 
were accustomed to use their kings barbarously, might chop off hts head 
in the first fortnight; and had not love or gratitude enough to venture 
being involved in his rnin. And the poor man was in peril of coming hither 
without knowing where to pass Lis evenings; which he was accustomed 
to do in the apartments of women, free from business. But Madam Kil- 
mansegg saved him from this misfortune. She was told that Mademoiselle 
Schulenberg scrupled this terrible journey ; and took the opportunity of 
offering her service to his Majesty, who willingly accepted of it; though 
he did not offer to facilitate it to her by the payment of her debts, which 
made it very difficult for her to leave Hanover withuut the permission of 
her creditors. But she was a woman of wit and spirit, and knew yery well 
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of what importance this step was to her fortune. She got out of the town 
in disguise, and made the best of her way in a post-chaise to Holland, from 
whence she embarked with the king, and arrived at the same time with him 
in England ; which was enough to make her called his mistress—or at 
least so great a favourite that the whole court began to pay her uncommon 
respect.” 


There is a curious circumstance in the account given of the man- 
ner in which the mother of George the First received Lord Halifax 
and Lord Dorset, who were dispatched by the Whig administration 
to announce to her the act of Parliament that secured the Hanover 
succession, at the same time carrying the garter to the Electoral 
Prince, her grandson. At their first formal audience, they com- 
menced a set speech, when she suddenly started, and almost ran to 
one corner of the room, where she fixed her back against the wall, 
and remained as if glued to it. Her behaviour, which in all other 
respects was dignified and decorous, was discovered to have been 
marred by this move to cover a picture of her cousin, the Pretender, 
which hung in that quarter of the room; for she was what was un- 
derstood at the time by the phrase, a rank Jacobite. 

The sketch of George the First may very appropriately be coupled 
with that of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


* The fire of his temper appeared in every look and gesture ; which being 
unhappily under the direction of a small understanding, was every day 
throwing him upon some indiscretion. He was naturally sincere, and his 
pride told him that he was placed above constraint; not reflecting that a 
high rank carries along with it a necessity of a more decent and regular 
behaviour than is expected from those who are not set in so conspicuous a 
light. He was so far from being of that opinion, that he looked on all the 
men and women he saw as creatures he might kick or kiss for his diversion ; 
and, whenever he met with any opposition in those designs, he thought his 
opposers insolent rebels to the will of God, who created them for his use, 
and judged of the merit of all people by their ready submission to his orders, 
or the relation which they had to his power. And in this view he looked 
upon the Princess as the most meritorious of her sex ; and she took care to 
keep him in that sentiment by all the arts she was mistress of. He had 
married her by inclination ; his good-natured father had been so complai- 
sant as to let him choose a wife for himself. She was of the house of 
Anspach, and brought him no great addition either of money or alliance; 
but was at that time esteemed a German beauty, and had that genius which 
qualified her for the government of a fool, and made her despicable in the 
eyes of men of sense; I] mean a low cunning, which gave her an inclination 
to cheat all the people she conversed with, and often cheated herself in the 
first place, by shewing her the wrong side of her interest, not having un- 
derstanding enough to observe that falsehood in conversation, like red on 
the face, should be used very seldom and very sparingly, or they destroy 
that interest and beauty which they are designed to heighten.” 


Lady Mary’s vivacity and sarcasm, we believe, are too frequently 
apt to outrun justice. But one can hardly suppose that any repre- 
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sentation can be too severe of courtiers and minions, like some of 
those mentioned in our next extract. 


“ Young Craggs came about this time to Hanover, where his father sent 
him to take a view of that court in his tour of travelling. He was in his 
first bloom of youth and vigour; and had so strong an appearance of that 
perfection, that it was called beauty by the generality of women; though 
in my opinion there was a coarseness in his face and shape that had more 
the air of a,porter than a gentleman; and, if fortune had not interposed 
her almighty pewer, he might by his birth have appeared in that figure ; 
his father being nothing more considerable at his first appearance in the 
world than footman to Lady Mary Mordant, the gallant Duchess of Nor- 
folk, who had always half-a-dozen intrigues to manage. Some servant 
must always be trusted in affairs of that kind, and James Craggs had the 
good fortune to be chosen for that purpose. She found him both faithful 
and discreet, and he was soon advanced to the dignity of valet-de-chambre. 

“ King James the Second had an amour with her after he was upon the 
throne, and respected the Queen enough to endeavour to keep it entirely 
from her knowledge. James Craggs was the messenger between the King 
and tle Duchess, and did not fail to make the best use of so importarfit a 
trust. He scraped a great deal of money from the bounty of this royal lover, 
and was too inconsiderable to be hurt by his ruin; and did not concern him- 
self much for that of his mistress, which, by lower intrigues, happened soon 
after. This fellow, from the report of all parties, and even from that of his 
professed enemies, had a very uncommon genius, a head well turned for 
calculation, great industry, and [was] so just an observer of the world, 
that the meanness of his education never appeared in his conversation. 

“* The Duke of Mar!borough, who was sensible how well he was qualified 
for affairs that required secrecy, employed him as his procuror both for 
women and money; and he acquitted himself so well of these trusts as to 
please his master, and yet raise a considerable fortune, by turning his money 
in the public funds, the secret of which came ofteu to his knowledge by the 
Duke’s employing him. He had this only son, whom he looked on with 
the partiality of a parent; and resolved to spare nothing in his education 
that could add to his figure.” 


The younger Craggs, our readers may remember, was the asso- 
ciate of the wits of all parties in the reign of Queen Anne, anda 
Secretary of State. 

Lady Mary’s earlier letters, and before she visited foreign parts, 
contain nothing very striking besides the cleverness of a lively girl, 
who could retail trifling things with admirable ease and taste. But 
as soon as she had opportunities to observe new scenes, and of 
thinking for herself, the development of her mind, and the originality 
as well asvigour of her judgment, became apparent. But even with 
regard to these early specimens of her correspondence, and on the 
subject of love and courtship, no ordinary head and heart are dis- 
played. Did any of our readers ever find an elopement so sensibly 
discussed as in the last letter, now to be cited, to her lover, before 
their marriage? Her father insisted, like all parental despots, upon 
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her marrying a man of his choice, but one whom she could not en- 
dure. And yet, after all, with the one she preferred, she did not 
lead a happy life, nor was it perhaps possible that a person of her 
temperament could be comfortably yoked with any man, unless he 
had been her superior in talent and vivacity. Still it is impossible 
not to admire the good sense and providential cast of reasoning which 
this our last extract exhibits, or, indeed, to cherish any other opinion 
of the work before us, than that it is singularly amusing, as well as 
calculated to throw valuable light upon the heroine’s contempo- 
raneous history. 


“I writ you a letter last night in some passion. I begin to fear again ; 
I own myself a coward. You made no reply to one part of my letter con- 
‘cerning my fortune. I am afraid you flatter yourself that my father may 
be at length reconciled and brought to reasonable terms. I am convinced, 
by what I have often heard him say, speaking of other cases like this, that 
he never will. The fortune that he has engaged to give with me, was 
settled, on my brother's marriage, on my sister and on myself; but in 
such a manner, that it was left in his power to give it all to either of us, 
or divide itas he thought fit. He has given it all tome. Nothing re- 
mains for my sister but the free bounty of my father from what he can 
save ; which, notwithstanding the greatness of his estate, may be very 
little. Possibly, after I have disobliged him so much, he may be glad to 
have her so easily provided for, with money already raised; especially if 
he has a design to marry himself, asI hear. I do not speak this that you 
should not endeavour to come to terms with him, if you please; but I am 
fully persuaded it will be to no purpose. He will have a very good 
answer to make; that I suffered the match to proceed; that I made him 
make a very silly figure in it; that I have let him spend 400/. in wedding- 
clothes; all which [saw without saying any thing, When I first pre- 
tended to oppose this match, he told me he was sure I had some cther 
design in my head; | denied it with truth. But you see how little 
appearance there is of thistruth. He proceeded with telling me he would 
never enter into a treaty with another man, &c. and that I should be sent 
immediately into the North to stay there; and, when he died, he would 
only leave me an annuity of 4007. I had not courage to stand this view, 
and I submitted to what he pleased. He will now object against me— 
why, since I intended to marry in this manner, I did not persist in my first 
resolution; that it would have been as easy for me torun away from 
Thoresby as from hence; and to what purpose did I put him, and the gen- 
tleman I was to marry, to expenses, &c.? He will have a thousand plau- 
‘sible reasons for being irreconcileable, and ‘tis only probable the world 
will be on his side. Reflect now for the last time in what manner you 
must take me. I shall come to you with only a night-gown and a petti- 
coat, and that is all you will get by me. I told a lady of my friends what 
I intend to do. You will think hera very good friend, when I tell you 
she proffered to lend us her house. I did not accept of this till J had let 
you know it. If you think it more convenient to carry me to your lodgings, 
make no scruple of it. Let it be where it will; if I am your wife, [ shall 
think no place unfit for me where you are. I beg we may leave London 
next morning, wherever you intend to go. I should wish to go out of 
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England, if it suits your affairs. You are the best judge of your father’s 
temper. If you think it would be obliging to him, or necessary for you, 
I will go with you immediately to ask his pardon and his blessing. If that 
is not proper at first, 1 think the best scheme is going to the Spa. When 
you come back, you may endeavour to make your father admit of seeing 
me, and treat with mine (though I persist in believing it will be to no 
purpose). But I cannot think of living in the midst of my relations and 
acquaintances after so unjustifiable a step—so unjustifiable to the world ; 
but I think I can justify myself to myself. I again beg you to havea 
coach to be at the door early Monday morning, to carry us some part of 
our way, wherever you resolve our journey shall be. If you determine to 
go to the lady’s house, you had best come with a coach and six at seven 
o’clock to-morrow. She and I will be in the balcony which looks on the 
road; you have nothing to do but stop under it, and we will come down 
to you. Dointhis what you like; but after all think very seriously. Your 
letter, which will be waited for, is to determine every thing. 

‘* You can show me no goodness I shall not be sensible of. However, 
think again, and resolve never to think of me if you have the least doubt, 
or that it is likely to make you uneasy in your fortune. I believe, to travel 
is the most likely way to make a solitude agreeable, and not tiresome. 
Remember you have promised it. 

* Tis something odd for a woman that brings nothing to expect any 
thing; but after the way of my education I dare not pretend to live but in 
some degree suitable to it. I had rather die than return to a dependency 
upon relations I have disobliged. Save me from that fear,if you love me. 
If you cannot, or think that I ought not to expect it, be sincere and tell 
meso. “Tis better I should not be yours at all, than, for a short happiness, 
involve myself in ages of misery. I hope there will never be occasion for 
this precaution ; but, however, ’tis necessary to make it. I depend entirely 
upon your honour, and | cannot suspect you of any way doing wrong. Do 
not imagine I shall be angry at any thing you can tell me. Let it be sin- 
cere; do not impose upon a woman that leaves all things for you.” 





Art. V.—An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians,written in Egypt during the Years 1833, 34, and 35, partly 
from Notes made during a former Visit to that Country in the Years 
1825, 26, 27, and 28. By Epwarp WituiaM Lanz, 2 Vols. London: 


Knight. 1836. 


Mr. Lang is manifestly a first-rate Arabic scholar. He also 
proves himself by these volumes to be a man minutely and fami- 
liarly acquainted with the manners and customs of the Moos‘lims 
(as he writes the word) and other modern inhabitants of Egypt, in 
the various stages and relations of life, public, social, and domestic. 
This amount and accuracy of knowledge with regard to these 
people is of rare occurrence ; and, indeed we believe, there never 
before has been published so full and plain an account of the sub- 
jects here discussed, as the one now upon our table. ‘The work con- 
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tains an extraordinary mass of amusing, interesting, and valuable 
details ; nor need we marvel at the Committee of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, having urged and patronized its 
publication ; for assuredly it is calculated to serve their purpose in 
an eminent degree, and upon a great variety of matters. 

Mr. Lane states, that while (and all the world knows the same 
holds true of Mohhammadans in general,) the Moos’lims (we abide 
by his mode of writing Arabic words for reasons afterwards to be 
explained) are extremely averse from giving information on subjects 
connected with their i or superstition to persons whom they 
suspect of differing from them in creed, and ohbservances—they are 
very ready to talk on such subjects with those who they think are 
acquainted with these topics. Now, his account of the means by 
which he persuaded the people in question that he was one of these 
enlightened persons is curious enough, and deserves to be noticed 
in our introductory observations. 

He says, that after a year’s residence in Egypt, he was able to 
converse with the inhabitants with tolerable ease. In the course 
of his extended sojourn amongst them, we may be satisfied therefore 
that his fluency of utterance, and habits of thinking in the Arabic 
language, in which he had made considerable progress even before 
visiting Egypt at all, had become a great deal more complete. He 
goes on to state that he associated almost constantly with Moos’- 
lims of various ranks, his principal purpose seeming to have been 
to perfect himself in their native tongue, and in the knowledge of 
Egyptian manners and customs, before the innovations of their 
present ruler, and the introduction of European principles of senti- 
ment and conduct have obliterated their mode of life, many persons, 
as it now appears, have erroneously deemed to be almost immu- 
table. He continues :— 

‘I have lived, as they live, conforming with their general habits; and 
in order to make them familiar and unreserved towards me on every sub- 
ject, have always avowed my agreement with them in opinion whenever 
my conscience would allow me, and in most other cases, refrained from the 
expression of my dissent, as well as from every action which might give 
them disgust ; abstaining from eating food forbidden by their religion, and 
drinking wine, &c.; and even from habits merely disagreeable to them ; 
such as the use of knives and forks at meals. Having made myself ac- 
quainted with all their common religious ceremonies, I have been able to 
escape exciting, in strangers, any suspicion of my being a person who had 
no right to intrude among them, whenever it was necessary for me to wit- 
ness any Mohhammadan rite or festival. While, from the dress which I 
have found most convenient to wear, 1 am generally mistaken, in public 
for a Turk, my acquaintances, of course, know me to be an Englishman ; 
but I constrain them to treat me as a Moos’lim, by my freely acknowledg- 
ing the hand of Providence in the introduction and diffusion of the Moh- 
hammmadan religion, and, when interrogated, avowing my belief in the 
Messiah, in accordance with the words of the Ckoor-a’n, as the word of 
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God, infused into the womb of the Virgin Mary, and a spirit proceeding 
from Him.”’—vol. i, pp. vii, viii. 


Having thus generally obtained a slight knowledge from some of 
the most lax of the believers, he has been enabled frequently to 
draw into conversation better informed persons upon the desired 
topics, by means of whom, besides salaried tutors, he has acquired, 
authenticated, or corrected many things. Since by these methods 
he has generally passed, without being taken for a Christian, the 
reader will readily conceive that he has enjoyed peculiar oppor- 
tunities of judging of the people he describes. At the same time 
it occurs to us, from his own showing, that he must have laid 
himself open to the inference of one of the Moos‘lims, who said, 
that by conforming with many of their ceremonies, he tacitly pro- 
fessed himself to belong to their faith. When our author, for in- 
stance, entered one of the most sacred mosques in the Egyptian 
metropolis, on one of the most distinguished of the Mohhammadan 
festivals, and probably as he hints, only escaped detection and vio- 
lence by acquitting himself in the usual manner, that is—‘ by 
walking round the bronze screen which surrounds the monument 
over the spot where the head of the martyr (El-Hhosey‘n) is said 
to be buried, and then putting myself into the regular postures of 
prayer’—did he conduct himself as a sincere and consistent 
Christian? Though it is not for us to take the author or any one 
else to task concerning his faith, we have a right to let him show 
himself upon his own conditions ; and if these are censurable, to 
say so, how curious or important soever may be the ends served. 
We fear that much intercourse with persons or nations, who do 
not acknowledge the authority and sanctions of our religion, 
has frequently, as in the case of amateur-travellers, a tendency to 
induce a latitudinarianism of feeling and conduct, that cannot be 
defended on any principle of consistency or enlightened liberality. 

Whether right or wrong in our implied censure of Mr. Lane, one 
thing is certain—this is, as already announced, that he has brought 
to light so much of the manners and customs of the modern Egypt- 
ians as to enable the most ordinary reader to contemplate and sur- 
vey these people with far more assured feelings of accuracy than can 
be experienced regarding many other nations, some of them nearer 
home, and which have been traversed and described by hundreds 
of book-making tourists. Every one must feel persuaded, after pe- 
rusing these two volumes, that were heat home as respects the language, 
he might with confidence set himself down, without farther tuition, 
among any of the classes of the modern Egyptians to be found in 
Cairo. Former writers have told us a great deal of the Arab cha- 
racter, when describing the people who now dwell on the banks of 
the Nile ;_ but their delineations have generally contained Turkish 
rather than Arab manners, or have not been sufficiently cognizant 
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of the peculiar circumstances that have modified and moulded the 
modern Egyptians, arising either from ignorance of their language, 
or the want of opportunities of becoming competent judges of their 
every-day habits and prevailing modes of thinking. 

We have alluded above to the author’s method of writing Arabic 
words, which is different from that of most other authors. The 
reason he alleges for doing so is that since he has been obliged, 
from the nature of his minute and novel information, to employ a 
great number of Arabic terms and phrases, many of which are not 
to be found in European characters in any other book, he thought 
it necessary to follow a uniform system, and to exhibit all such 
words in a form that any English reader, by observing a few plain 
directions, may pronounce them with tolerable correctness. In ap- 
‘proval of the author’s scheme, we may add, that in a work of the 
kind which is calculated to be so entertaining and instructive to the 
general reader, a farther and most important end is served, viz. that 
of being an excellent vocabulary and guide to all Arabic students, 
who make use of the English tongue ; especially as he has introduced 
an immense number of the most commonly uttered and descriptive 
terms as they are pronounced and applied in Cairo, which deservedly 
maintains the honour of being the best school of Arabic literature, 
science, and art, in the Moos’lim world. 

Before proceeding to select a few morsels from these volumes, it 
is necessary to state that there is an immense number of illustra- 
tive engravings interspersed throughout them; and that though 
these may not embellish the pages, they cleverly and with much 
force explain the text. The author sketched for himself, and ma- 
nifestly with a close regard to fidelity ; but still there has been so 
much that was tasteful, picturesque, or curious in his subjects, as 
to render it extremely pleasant to study them ; dresses, specimens 
of architecture, domestic utensils, furniture, &c., succeeding one 
another in vast profusion. 

While Cairo is the metropolis of Egypt, it is the great source, 
and almost the exclusive field whence Mr. Lane has drawn the ma- 
terials of his present ‘“‘ Account.” Its population he computes at 
240,000, while that of Egypt at present he supposes to be less than 
two millions. Of these the two largest classes are the Moos‘lims, 
who have descended from various Arab tribes,which have settled in 
Egypt at different periods, and the Copts, or Christian Mgyptians, 
who are considered by many to be the descendants of the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. ‘The former of these classes amounts 
probably to 1,750,000 ; latter to 150,000. ‘The Moos’lims, there- 
fore, obtain by far the greatest share of the author’s notice, al- 
though the Turks, the Jews, the Greeks, &c. of Egypt do not 
escape him. It is clear, however, that the inhabitants of the 
country as a body have been, and are, as respects customs, manners, 
and character, very much influenced by the same peculiar physical 
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phenomena that prevail there: perhaps in no other regions have 
these influences been so visibly exemplified. But we need not here 
give any summary of them ; let us direct ourselves to some more 
special matters, as developed and explained by the author. 

Passing over Mr. Lane’s Introduction about the Country and 
Climate—Metropolis—H ouses—and Population of Egypt, we have 
his first chapter concerning the Personal Characteristics and Dress 
of the Moos’lims.’ Under this head, we cite some particulars re- 
garding the seal-ring which the men wear, and the beauty of the 
women. 


“On the little finger of the right hand is worn a seal-ring (kha’tim), 
which is generally of silver, with a cornelian, or other stone, upon which 
is engraved the wearer’s name: the name is accompanied by the words 
‘his servant’ (signifying ‘ the servant, or worshipper of God’), and often 
by other words expressive of the person’s trust in God, &c. The Prophet 
disapproved of gold; therefore few Moos‘lims wear gold rings; but the 
women have various ornaments (rings, bracelets, &c.) of that precious 
metal. ‘The seal-ring is used for signing letters and other writings; and 
its impression is considered more valid than the sign-manual. AA little ink 
is daubed upon it with one of the fingers, and it is pressed upon the paper 
—the person who uses it having first touched his tongue with another fin- 
ger,and moistened the place in the paper which is to be stamped. Almost 
every person who can afford it, has a seal-ring, even through he be a servant. 
The regular scribes, literary men, and many others, wear a silver, brass, or 
copper dawa’yeh, which is a case with receptacles for ink and pens, stuck 
in the girdle. Some have, in the place of this, or in addition to it, a case- 
knife, or a dagger. 

“The general form and features of the women must now be described. 
From the age of about fourteen to that of eighteen or twenty, they are 
generally models of beauty in body and limbs ; and in countenance most 
of them are pleasing, and many exceedingly lovely ; but soon after they 
have attained their perfect growth, they rapidly decline ; the bosom early 
loses all its beauty, acquiring, from the relaxing nature of the climate, an 
excessive length and flatness in its forms, even while the face retains its 
full charms; and though, in most other respects, time does not commonly 
so soon nor so much deform them, at the age of forty it renders many who 
in earlier years possessed considerable attractions absulutely ugly. In the 
Egyptian females the forms of womanhood begin to develop themselves 
about the ninth or tenth year: at the age of fifteen or sixteen they gene- 
rally attain their highest degree of perfection. With regard to their com- 
plexions, the same remarks apply to them as to the men, with only this dif- 
ference, that their faces, being generally veiled when they go abroad, are 
not quite se much tanned as those of the men. They are characterized, like 
the men, by a fine oval countenance ; though, in some instances, it is rather 
broad. The eyes, with very few exceptions, are black, large, and of a long 
almond-form, with long and beautiful lashes and an exquisitely soft, be- 
witching expression: eyes more beautiful can hardly be conceived: their 
charming effect is much heightened by the concealment of the other features 
(however pleasing the latter may be), and is rendered still more striking by 
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a practice universal among the females of the higher and middle classes, 
and very common among those of the lower orders, which is that of black- 


ening the edge of the eyelibs, both above and below the eye, with a black 
powder called kohh/.”—vol. i, pp. 35—41. 


After explaining the nature of this powder, and the manner of its 
application to the eyelids, as well as giving drawings of the utensils 
and instruments used for such a substance and process, the 
author shows that the same method of ornamenting the eyes pre- 
vailed in very ancient times, as discovered from the remains of 
black powder, the vessels for holding it, and the paintings found in 
the ancient tombs. Other nations, in early times, observed the same 
practice. But we here notice the custom as one of the many in- 
stances which prove how distantly transmitted many of the ob- 
servances of the present inhabitants of Egypt have been, and how 
immutable have been the manners of a people who dwell, in one of 
the first abodes of civilized mankind after the Deluge. 

The second chapter of the first volume treats of infancy and 
early education among the Moos’lims. There is much that is de- 
fective, and even positively bad under the latter particular. After 
informing his readers, that the father makes choice of the name of 
his children, often calling the boys after the prophet, or some of the 
members of Mohham’mad’s family, his eminent companions, &c. ; 
and that girls are named after the wives or daughters of these 
worthies, &c., he adds— 


‘‘The dress of the children of the middle and higher classes is similar to 
that of the parents, but generally slovenly. The children of the poor are 
either clad in a shirt and a cotton skull-cap or a turboo’sh, or (as is mostly 
the case in the villages) are left quite naked until the age of six or seven 
years or more, unless a bit of rag can be easily obtained to serve them as 
a partial covering. Those little girls who have only a piece of ragged stuff 
not large enough to cover both the head and body, generally prefer wear- 
ing it upon the head, and sometimes have the coquetry to draw a part of it 
before the face, as a veil, while the whole body is exposed. Little ladies, 
four or five years of age, mostly wear the white face-veil, like their mothers. 
When a boy is two or three years old, or often earlier, his head is shaved; 
a tuft of hair only being left on the crown, and another over the forehead : 
the heads of female infants are seldom shaven. ‘The young children, of 
both sexes, are usually carried by their mothers and nurses, not in the arms, 
but on the shoulder, seated astride, and sometimes, for a short distance, on 
the hip. 

‘‘Inthe treatment of their children, the women of the wealthier classes 
are remarkable for their excessive indulgence ; and the poor, for the little 
attention they bestow, beyond supplying the absolute wants of nature. ‘The 
mother is prohibited, by the Mohhammadan law, from weaning her child 
before the expiration of two years from the period of its birth, unless with 
the consent of her husband, which, I am told, is generally given after the 
first year or eighteen months. In the houses of the wealthy, the child, 
whether boy or girl, remains almost constantly confined in the hharee’m 
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(or the women’s apartments), or, at least, in the house : sometimes the boy 
continues thus an effeminate prisoner until a master, hired to instruct him 
daily, has taught him to read and write. When the ladies go out to paya 
visit, or to take an airing, mounted on asses, the children generally go with 
them, each carried by a female slave or servant, or seated between her 
knees upon the fore part of the saddle; the female attendants, as well as 
the ladies, being usually borne by asses, and it being the custom of all the 
women to sit astride. But it is seldom that the children of the rich enjoy 
this slight diversion; their health suffers from confinement and pampering, 
and they are often rendered capricious, proud, and selfish.”—vol. i, pp. 57 
—59. 


Diodorus Siculus mentions that the ancient Egyptians clothed 
and reared their children at a very trifling expense, and the same 
thing seems to hold true at the present day as regards their suc- 
cessors. Mr. Lane states— 

“It is not uncommon to see, in the city in which I am writing, a lady 
shuffling along in her ample to’b and hhab’arah of new and glistening 
silks, and one who scents the whole street with the odour of musk or civet 
as she passes along, with all that appears of her person scrupulously clean 
and delicate, her eyes neatly bordered with kohhl applied in the most care- 
ful manner, and the tip of a finger or two showing the fresh dye of the 
hhen’na, and by her side a little boy or girl, her own child, with a face 
besmeared with dirt, and with clothes appearing as though they had been 
worn for months without being washed. Few things surprised me so 


much as sights of this kind on my first arrival in this country.”—vol. i, 
p- 60. 


But the cause assigned for the neglected appearance of the chil- 
dren is not less strange than the fact itself. There is a wonderful 
fear lest the evil eye should covet such a blessing as a clean and 
well-dressed cherub would certainly be, and therefore a besmeared 
face and a ragged garb is the sort of safeguard that seems to be 
consulted for the protection of the little things. 

Education is cheap in Egypt, and the schools numerous. All 
who are learning to read recite their lessons aloud at the same 
time—this being thought to assist the memory, as it certainly does 
in the case of most persons, we believe, and for very plain reasons. 
But a school so conducted, must be a noisy establishment, as well 
as one in no small degree grotesque, since, for the sake also of 
aiding the recollective powers, the head and body of each of the 
squatted scholars are kept perpetually rocking backwards and 
forwards. Here is a more objectionable particular in their early 
training. 

«The parents seldom devote much of their time or attention to the edu- 
cation of their children; generally contenting themselves with instilling 
into their young minds a few principles of religion, and then submitting 
them, if they can afford to do so, to the instruction of a schoolmaster. As 
early as possible, the child is taught to say, ‘I testify that there is no deity 
but God; and I testify that Mohham’mad is God's Apostle. He receives 
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also lessons of religious pride, and learns to hate the Christians, and all other 
sects but his own, as thoroughly as does the Moos'lim in advanced age. 
Most of the children of the higher and middle classes, and some of those 
of the lower orders, are taught by the schoolmaster to read, and to recite 
the whole or certain portions of the Ckoor-a’n by memory. ‘hey after- 
wards learn the most common rules of arithmetic.’”’—vol. i, p. 63. 


From what we stated in our preliminary observations, it may be 
expected that Mr. Lane has much to disclose upon the subject of re- 
ligious ceremonies, and the services performed in the mosques. In 
these respects the reader of his work will not be disappointed. In de- 
scribing the forms and prayers employed in Mohhammadan worship, 
for example, he shows that there have hitherto prevailed in Chris- 
tian nations very imperfect and erroneous notions; denying that the 
Moos’‘lims ordinarily pray to their prophet as well as to God. He 
admits, however, that invocations for Mohhammad’s intercession 
is frequently made, and intercession is assuredly one of the principal 
divine acts which prayer appeals to. From the specimens of the 
prayers presented in the pages before us, we must also observe, 
that there is a tiresome repetition of sacred names, words, and 
ideas, which strike the reader as partaking far more of the labour of 
the lips, than the affection of the heart, or the exercise of a medi- 
tative mind. Indeed, according to the author’s account, the prin- 
cipal features of the Moos‘lim character are religious pride, hypo- 
crisy, and pharisaical ostentation. He has also observed of them, 
that they are remarkably inconsistent, in regard to profession and 
practice ; for while they are every day breaking their law, they rely 
on the efficacy of two words, meaning, ‘‘ I beg forgiveness of God,” 
as a charm that will cancel every transgression. But to return to 
their houses of worship, their mosques. 

“ To form a proper conception of the ceremonials of the Friday-prayers, 
it is necessary to have some idea of the interior of a mosque. A mosque 
in which a congregation assembles to perform the Friday-prayers is called 

a'mé’. ‘The mosques of Cairo are so numerous, that none of them is in- 
conveniently crowded on the Friday ; and some of them are so large as to 
occupy spaces three or four hundred feet square. ‘They are mostly built of 
stone, the alternate courses of which are generally coloured externally red 
and white. Most commonly a large square mosque consists of porticoes 
surrounding a square open court, in the centre of which is a tank or a foun- 
tain for ablution. One side of the building faces the direction of Mek’kah, 
and the portico on this side, being the principal place of prayer, is more 
spacious than those on the three other sides of the court: it generally has 
two or more rows of columns, forming so many aisles, parallel with the ex- 
terior wall. In some cases, this portico, like the other tliree, is open to the 
court; in other cases, it is separated from the court by partitions of wood, 
connecting the front row of columns. In the centre of its exterior wall is 
the mehhra‘b (or niche) which marks the direction of Mek’keh ; and to the 
right of this is the mim’bar (or pulpit). Opposite the mehhra’b, in the 
fore part of the portico, or in its central part, there is generally a platform 
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(called dik’keh), surrounded by a parapet, and supported by small columns; 
and by it, or before it, are one or two seats, having a kind of desk to bear 
a volume of the Choor-a/n, from which a chapter is read to the congrega- 
tion. ‘The walls are generally quite plain, being simply white-washed; but 
in some mosques the lower part of the wall of the place of prayer is lined 
with coloured marbles, and the other part ornamented with various devices 
executed in stucco, but mostly with texts of the Choor-a’n (which form 
long friezes, having a pleasing effect), and never with the representation of 
anything that has life. The pavement is covered with matting, and the 
rich and poor pray side by side; the man of rank or wealth enjoying no 
peculiar distinction of comfort, unless (which is sometimes the case), he 
have a prayer-carpet brought by his servant, and spread for him. 

‘* The Prophet did not forbid women to attend public prayers in a mosque, 
but pronounced it better for them to pray in private ; but in Cairo neither 
females nor young boys are allowed to pray with the congregation in the 
mosque, nor even to be present in the mosque at any time of prayer: for- 
merly women were permitted (and perhaps are still in some countries), but 
were obliged to place themselves apart from the men, and behind the latter; 
because, as Sale has remarked, the Moos'lims are of opinion that the pre- 
sence of females inspires a different kind of devotion from that which is re- 
quisite in a place dedicated to the worship of God. Very few women in 
Egypt even pray at home.’’—vol. i, pp. 93—95. 

It may very reasonably be believed that among such worshippers, 
the presence of females would be apt to produce a diversion in the 
most solemn services, even in their mosques. 

We must jump over a number of chapters in both volumes, with- 
out extracting from them a single paragraph, or bestowing upon 
them a single general remark ; such as on the Laws, the Govern- 
ment, the Superstitions, the Bath, the Games, the Public Recita- 
tions of Romances, and many other classified subjects and national 
characteristics ; all of which, however, are rendered, by the author’s 
precise description and plain style, highly entertaining; at the same 
time that they present everywhere, matter for serious reflection. 
There are several chapters devoted solely to the consideration of the 
Domestic Life of the Moos’lims, and from one of them which treats 
of the condition of the females, we cite a portion that may well be 
taken as furnishing one of the strongest practical arguments in 
behalf of the Christian religion that the history of mankind can af- 
ford. he illustrative case which concludes our extract is not only 
detailed with a simplicity and force of words that cannot escape the 
most careless reader’s notice, but it also, though as if uninten- 
tionally, brings to light many of the deplorable and mischievous 
enactments of the Moos’lim law, as well as many of the vile usages 
that have thence arisen— 

‘I believe that, in Egypt, the women are generally under less restraint 
than in any other country of the Turkish Empire; so that it is not uncom- 
mon to see females of the lower orders flirting and jesting with men in 
public, and men laying their hands upon them very freely, Still it might 
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be imagined, that the women of the higher and middle classes feel them- 
selves severely oppressed, and are much discontented with the state of 
seclusion to which they are subjected: but this is not commonly the case; 
on the contrary, an Egyptian wife who is attached to her husband is apt to 
think, if he allow her unusual liberty, that he neglects her, and does not 
sufficiently love her; and to envy those wives who are kept and watched 
with greater strictness. 

“It is not very common for an Egyptian to have more than one wife, 
or a concubine slave ; though the law allows him four wives (as I have 
before stated), and, according to the opinion of some, as many concubine 
slaves as he may choose. But, though a man restrict himself to a single 
wife, he may change as often as he desires; and there are certainly not 
many persons in Cairo who have not divorced one wife, if they have been 
long married. ‘The husband may, whenever he pleases, say to his wife 
‘ Thou art divorced :’ if it be his wish, whether reasonable or not, she must 
return to her parents or friends. This liability to an unmerited divorce- 
ment is the source of more uneasiness to many wives than all the other 
troubles to which they are exposed; as they may thereby be reduced to a 
state of great destitution: but to others, who hope to better their condition, 
it is, of course, exactly the reverse. I have mentioned, in a former chapter, 
that a man may divorce his wife twice, and each time receive her again 
without any ceremony; but that he cannot legally take her again after a 
third divorce until she has been married and divorced by another man. 
The consequences of a triple divorce conveyed in one sentence are the 
same, unless the man and his wife agree to infringe the law, or the former 
deny his having pronounced the sentence ; in which latter case, the woman 
may have much difficulty to enforce his compliance with the law, if she be 
inclined to do so. 

“In illustration of this subject, I may mention a case in which an ac- 
quaintance of mine was concerned as a witness of the sentence of divorce. 
He was sitting in a coffee-shop with two other men, one of whom had just 
been irritated by something that his wife had said or done. After a short 
conversation upon this affair, the angry husband sent for his wife, and, as 
soon as she came, said to her ‘ Thou art trebly divorced ;’ then, addressing 
his two companions, he added ‘ You, my brothers, are witnesses.’ Shortly 
after, however, he repented of this act,and wished to take back his divorced 
wife; but she refused to return to him, and appealed to the Shar’a Al'lah 
(or Law of God). ‘The case was tried at the Mahh’kem’eh. The woman, 
who was the plaintiff, stated that the defendant was her husband; that he 
had pronounced against her the sentence of a triple divorce; and that he 
now wished her to return to him, and live with him as his wife, contrary to 
the law, and consequently in a state of sin. The defendant denied that he 
had divorced her. ‘ Have you witnesses?’ said the judge to the plaintiff. 
She answered, ‘I have here two witnesses.’ These were the men who 
were present in the coffee-shop when the sentence of divorce was pro- 
nounced. They were desired to give their evidence; and stated that the 
defendant divorced his wife, by a triple sentence, in theit presence. ‘The 
defendant averred that she whom he divorced in the coffee-shop was ano- 
ther wife of his. The plaintiff declared that he had no other wife; but 
the judge observed to her that it was impossible she could know that ; and 
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asked the witnesses what was the name of the woman whom the defendant 
divorced in their presence? ‘They answered that they were ignorant of 
her name. They were then asked if they could swear that the plaintiff 
was the woman who was divorced before them? Their reply was, that 
they could not swear to a woman whom they had never seen unveiled. 

Under these circumstances, the judge thought it right to dismiss the case ; 
and the woman was obliged to return to her husband. She might have 
demanded that he should produce the woman whom he professed to have 
divorced in the coffee-shop; but he would easily have found a woman to 
play the part he required ; as it would not have been necessary for her to 
show a marriage certificate; marriages being almost always performed in 
Egypt without any written contract, and sometimes even without wit- 
nesses.” —vol. 1, pp. 225—227. 

In the chapter that treats of the Character of the Moos’‘lims, Mr. 
Lane declares that the women are considered to be the most licen- 
tious in their principles of all who lay claim to the title of being 
civilized, this charge being freely bestowed upon them by their 
countrymen, even in their conversation with foreigners. Most of 
them are not considered safe, unless under lock and key; but to this 
restraint they are seldom subjected. It is added, that some of the 
« Tales of a Thousand and One Nights,” present faithful pictures 
of occurrences not unfrequent in the metropolis of Egypt. Among 
the causes assigned for the licentiousness of these women, besides 
their want of proper instruction, and of innocent pastimes, recrea- 
tions, and intercourse with the other sex in the ordinary style of 
virtuous life, the conduct of the husbands themselves is characte- 
rized as the principal incentive, who adopt every possible means of 
exciting the impure dispositions of their wives by the most volup- 
tuous arts. 

The mention of the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” affords 
us a pleasing opportunity of referring to what the author says of 
these favourite studies of our advanced as well as early years, in a 
note to his preface. He there informs us, when characterizing the 
defects of certain publications concerning the Modern Egyptians, 
that if the English reader possessed a close translation of the 
“Thousand and One Nights,” with sufficient illustrative notes, 
he might have spared himself the labour of the present un- 
dertaking. 

From the chapter upon the Language, Literature and Science 
of the Modern Egyptians, we must make room for one or two 
passages. 

“There is not so much difference between the diterary and popular 
dialects of Arabic as some European Orientalists have supposed. The 
latter may be described as the literary dialect simplified, principally by 
the omission of final vowels and other terminations which distinguish 
the different cases of nouns and some of the persons of verbs. Nor is 
there so great a difference between the dialects of Arabic spoken in 
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different countries as some persons, who have not held intercourse with 
the inhabitants of such countries, have imagined: they resemble each 
other more than the dialects of some of the different counties in Englandf 
The Arabic language abounds with synonymes; and, of a number of 
words which are synonymous, one is in common use in one country 
and another elsewhere. Thus, the Egyptian calls milk /eb‘en; the Syrian 
calls it hha’ee’b: the word /eb’en is used in Syria to denote a particular 
preparation of sowr milk. Again, bread is called in Egypt ’eysh; and in 
other Arab countries, khoob’z; and many examples of a similar kind 
might be adduced. The pronunciation of Egypt has more softness than 
that of Syria and most other countries in which Arabic is spoken. 

‘The literature of the Arabs is very comprehensive; but the number 
of their books is more remarkable than the variety. The relative number 
of the books which treat of religion and jurisprudence may be stated to 
be about one-fourth: next in number are works on grammar, rhetoric, 
and various branches of philology : the third in the scale of proportion are 
those on history (chiefly that of the Arab nation), and on geography : 
the fourth, poetical compositions. Works on medicine, chymistry, the 
mathematics, algebra, and various other sciences, &c., are comparatively 
very few. 

« There are, in Cairo, many large libraries; most of which are attached 
to mosques, and consist, for the greater part, of works on theology and 
jurisprudence, and philology. Several rich merchants, and others, have 


_also good libraries. The booksellers of Cairo are,I am informed, only 


eight in number; and their shops are but ill stocked. Whenever a 
valuable book comes into the possession of one of these persons, he goes 
round with it to his regular customers; and is almost sure of finding a 
purchaser.” —vol, i, pp. 263—~265. 

The author remarks that there are many learned men in the pre- 
sent day in Cairo; and corrects a prevalent notion among the 
Christians of Europe, which holds that the Moos‘lims are enemies 
to almost every branch of knowledge. He admits that their studies 
are confined within narrow limits. ‘The medical and surgical men 
of Egypt are mostly barbers. Chymistry (which made some of its 
first advances among the Arabs) is replaced by Alchymy, and As- 
tronomy by Astrology. A number of young men, however, are 
new receiving European instruction in the arts and sciences for the 
service of government ; which, like other innovations, fostered by 
their ruler, will doubtless, in the course of time, shed a general and 
beneficent influence. But to return to the remark, that Cairo is not 
devoid of learned men, our readers may be curious to hear some 
account of one or two of them, and also of the literary acquirements 
of the generality of the inhabitants. 

«One of the most celebrated of the modern ’Ool’ama of Cairo is the 
sheykh Hhas‘an El-’Atta’r, who is the present sheykh of the Az’har, In 
theology and jurisprudence, he is not so deeply versed as some of his con- 
temporaries, particularly the sheykh El-Ckoowey’sinee, whom I have be- 
fore mentioned; but he is eminently accomplished in polite literature. 
He is the author of an ‘In’sha,’ or an excellent collection of Arabic let- 
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ters, on various subjects, which are intended as models of epistolary style. 
This work has been printed at Boo‘la’ck. In mentioning its author, I 
fulfil a promise which he condescended to ask of me: supposing that I 
should publish, in my own country, some account of the people of Cairo, 
he desired me to state that I was acquainted with him, and to give my 
opinion of his acquirements.—The sheykh Mohham’mad Shiha’b is also 
deservedly celebrated as an accomplished Arabic scholar, and elegant 
poet. His affability and wit attract to his house, every evening a 
few friends, whose pleasures, on these occasions,1 sometimes partici- 
pate. We are received in a small, but very comfortable room : each of 
us takes his own pipe; and coffee alone is presented to us: the sheykh’s 
conversation is the most delightful banquet that he can offer us.—'l here 
are also several other persons in Cairo who enjoy considerable reputation 
as philologists and poets.—The sheykh ’Abd Er-Rahhma’n El-Gebur’tee, 
another modern author, and a native of Cairo, particularly deserves to be 
mentioned, as having written a very excellent history of the events which 
have taken place in Egypt since the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury of the Flight. He died in 1825, or 1826, soon after my first arrival 
in Cairo. His family was of El-Gebur’t (also called Ez-Zey'la’) a pro- 
vince of Abyssinia, bordering on the ocean. The Gebur’tees (or natives 
of that country) are Moos‘lims. They have a riwa’ck (or apartment ap- 
propriated to such of them as wish to study) in the Az’har: and there is 
a similar provision fur them at Mek’neh, and also at El-Medee’neh. 

“ The works of the ancient Arab poets were but imperfectly under- 
stood (in consequence of many words contained in them having become 
obsolete) between two and three centuries, only, after the introduction of 
the Mohhammadan faith: it must not therefore be inferred, from what 
has been said in the preceding paragraph, that persons able to explain the 
most difficult passages of the early Arab authors are now to be found in 
Cairo, or elsewhere. There are, however, many in Egypt who are deeply 
versed in Arabic grammar, rhetoric, and polite literature; though the 
sciences mostly pursued in this country are theology and jurisprudence. 
Few of the ’ool’ama of Egypt are well acquainted with the history of their 
own nation; much less with that of other people. 

“ The literary acquirements of those who do not belong to the classes 
who make literature their profession are of a very inferior kind. Many 
of the wealthy trades people are well instructed in the arts of reading 
and writing; but few of them devote much time to the pursuit of litera- 
ture. Those who have committed to memory the whole, or considerable 
portions, of the Ckoor-a’n, and can recite two or three celebrated 
chasee’dehs (or short poems), or introduce, now and then, an apposite 
quotation in conversation, are considered accomplished persons. Many 
of the tradesmen of Cairo can neither read nor write, or can only read; 
and obliged to have recourse toa friend to write their accounts, letters, 
&c.: but these persons generally cast accounts, and make intricate calcu- 
lations, mentally, with surprising rapidity and correctness,’”’—vol. i. pp. 
274—277. 


In treating of the occupations of the Egyptians, it is to be ex- 
cted that there are several branches of industry into which Jabour 
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is divided that are not found in colder climates, or where a differ- 
ent religious faith prevails. Among the most picturesque of these 
are the carriers, or sellers of water drawn from the Nile; whether 
this be conveyed in skins on the back of camels and asses, or in 
jars upon the back of an Egyptian. Another singular order are 
pipe-cleaners, who go about with long wires for this purpose, kept 
in hollow canes, which are bound together, and slung to the shoul- 
der. There is, however, one class which has its representatives in 
every quarter and nation of the globe, but which surely in no other 
country can be matched for their solemn appeals to God and man— 
we mean the beggars in Cairo. Among their most common cries 
and speeches these are to be found :—‘‘ O Exciter of compassion ! 
O Lord !"’—* For the sake of God! O ye charitable !’”’—* I am the 
guest of God and the Prophet !”—At the moment the author writes, 
he says, he hears a woman exclaiming—‘‘ My supper must be thy 
gift! O Lord! from the hand of a bountiful believer—a testifier of 
the unity of God! O masters !”—&c. &e. 

But there is seldom anything more picturesque or imaginative in 
the character and observances of any distinct people, than what at- 
taches to religious ceremonies and public festivals. Belonging to 
this latter class of subjects, many of the Egyptian forms of supers 
stition are remarkably striking ; but perhaps none so beautifully 
and poetically as those which are connected with the phenomena of 


the Nile. 


“The night of the 17th of June, which corresponds with the 11th of 
the Coptic month of Ba-co’neh, is called Ley’tet en- Noock’tah (or the 
Night of the Drop) as it is believed that a miraculous drop then falls into 
the Nile, and causes it to rise. Astrologers calculate the precise moment 
when the drop is to fall; which is always in the course of this night. 
Many of the inhabitants of Cairo and its neigh!ourhood, and of other 
parts of Egypt, spend this night on the banks of the Nile; sume, in houses 
of their friends; others, in the open air. Many also, and especially the 
women, observe a singular custom on the Ley’let en-Noock’tah; placing, 
upon the terrace house, after sunset, as many lumps of dough as there are 
inmates in the house, a lump for each person, who puts his, or her, mark 
upon it: at day-break,on the following morning, they look at each of 
these lumps; and if they find it cracked, they infer that the life of the 
person fer whom it was placed will be long, or not terminiate that year ; 
but if they find it not cracked, they infer the reverse. Some say that this 
is also done to discover whether the Nile will rise high in the ensuing 
season.—Another absurd custom is observed on the fourth following 
night, Ley’let es-Sarata’n, when the sun enters the sign of Cancer: 
it is the writing a charm to exterminate or drive away bugs. This charm 
consists of the following words from the Ckoor-a’n, written in separate 
letters—‘ Hast thou not considered those who left their habitation, and 
they were thousands, for fear of death ? and God said unto them die: die: 
die.’ The last word of the text is thus written three times. The above 
charm, it is said, should be written on three pieces of yaper, which are to 
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be hung upon the walls of the room which is to be cleared of the bugs; 
one upon each wall excepting that at the end where is the entrance, or 
that in which is the entrance. 

“The Nile, as I have mentioned in the introduction to this work, be- 
gins to rise about, or soon after, the period of the summer solstice. From, 
or about, the 27th of the Coptic month Ba-oo’neh (3rd of July) its rise is 
daily proclaimed in the streets of the metropolis. There are several criers 
to perform this office; each for a particular district of the town. The 
Crier of the Nile (Moona’dee en- Neel) generally gues about his district 
early in the morning ; but sometimes later; accompanied by a boy. On 
the day immediately preceding thaton which he commences his daily an- 
nouncement of the rise of the Nile, he proclaims—t God hath been pro. 
pitious to the lands! The day of good news! To-morrow, the announce- 
ment, with good fortune !’”’—vol. ii, pp. 254, 255. 


Mr. Lane then gives along list of the phrases and speeches which 
the crier and the boy daily use as they perambulate the streets un- 
til a short time before that in which the dam that closes the mouth 
of the canal of Cairo is cut. 


“In the afternoon of the day preceding that on which the dam is cut, 
numerous boats, hired by private parties, fur pleasure, repair to the neigh- 
bourhood of the entrance of the Canal. Among these is a very large 
boat, called the ’Ack’abah ; one of the largest of those which navigate the 
Nile, and which are called ’ack’abs. It is painted for the occasion, in a 
gaudy, but rude, manner, and has two or more small cannons on board, 
and numerous lamps attached to the ropes, forming various devices, such 
as a large star, &c.: it has also, over the cabin, a large kind of close 
awning, composed of pieces of silk, and other stuffs: and is adorned with 
two penants. It is vulgarly believed that this boat represents a magnifi- 
cent vessel, in which the Egyptians used, before the conquest of their 
country by the Arabs, to convey the virgin whom, it is said they threw 
into the Nile. It sails from Boo’la’ck about three hours after noon : 
taking passengers for hire; men and women; the latter being usually 
placed, if they prefer it, in the large awning above mentioned. It is 
made fast to the bank of the isle of Er-lto’dah, immediately opposite the 
entrance of the Canal. Most of the other boats also remain near it during 
the night, along the bank of the island; but some, all the evening and 
night, are constantly sailing up,or rowing down the river. In many 
boats, the crews amuse themselves and their passengers by singing, often 
accompanied by the darabook’keh and zoomma’rah; and some private 
parties hire professional musicians to add to their diversion on the river,” 
—vol, ii, pp. 262, 263. 

The Copts, who are the generally supposed descendants of the 
ancient Egypiians, amount to about one-fourteenth of the popula- 
tion of the country ; ten thousand of them being found in Cairo. 
They are a very peculiarrace. ‘They profess the Christian religion ; 
although every year many embrace the Mohhammadan faith, and 
become intermixed by marriage with Moos‘lims. Mr. Lane says— 


“The fame of that great nation from which the Copts derive their 
origin renders this people objects of much interest, especially to one who 
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has examined the wonderful monuments of Ancient Egypt : but so great 
is the aversion with which, like their illustrious ancestors, they regard 
all persons who are not of their own race, and so reluctant are they to 
admit such persons to any familiar intercourse with them, that I had 
almost despaired of gaining an insight into their religious, moral, and 
social state. At length, however, I had the good fortune to become 
acquainted with a character of which I had doubted the existence—a Copt 
of a liberal as well as an intelligent mind; and to his kindness I am 
indebted for the knowledge of most of the facts related in the following 
brief memoir.”—vol. ii, pp. 308. 


The account from the source mentioned, which our author gives 
of these people, is extremely unfavourable, exhibiting them as 
ignorant, deceitful, faithless, and abandoned to the pursuit of worldly 
gain, or to the indulgence of sensual pleasure. The following is 
among their forbidding characteristics, as here described :— 


** One of the most remarkable traits in the character of the Copts is their 
bigotry. They bear a bitter hatred to all other Christians; even exceed- 
ing that with which the Moos’lims regard the unbelievers in el-Isla’m. 
Yet they are considered, by the Moos’‘lims, as much more inclined than 
any other Christian sect to the Mohhammadan faith; and this opinion 
has not been formed without reason; for vast numbers of them have, 
from time to time, and not always in consequence of persecution, become 
proselytes to this religion. They are, generally speaking, of a sullen 
temper, extremely avaricious, and abominable dissemblers; cringing or 
domineering according to circumstances.” —vol. ii, pp. 333, 334. 


On the subject of the innovations which have lately found their 
way into Egypt, Mr. Lane declares that the reports which have 
reached Europe are exaggerations. He denies that civilization has 
advanced to the extent supposed. But he conceives it to be proba- 
ble that the time is not distant when these desirable attainments 
will be realized. He says— 


“The account which I have given of the present state of the govern- 
ment of this country shows how absurd is the assertion, that Egypt pos- 
sesses a legislative assembly that can, with any degree of propriety, be 
called representative of the people. The will of the Ba’sha is still abso- 
lute; but he has certainly effected a great reform, by the introduction 
of European military and naval tactics, the results of which have already 
been considerable, and will be yet more extensive, and, in most respects, 
desirable. Already it has removed a great portion of that weight of pre- 
judice which has held down the Turks so low in the scale of humanity : 
by convincing them that one of our branches of science and practice is so 
far superior to that to which they were accustomed, it has made them in 
general willing, if not desirous, to learn what more we are able to teach 
them. One of its effects already manifest might be regarded by an un- 
reflecting mind as of no importance ; but is considered by the philosophi- 
cal Moos'lim as awfully portentous, and hailed by the Christian as an 
omen of the brightest promise. The Turks have been led to imitate us 
in our luxuries: several of the more wealthy began by adopting the use 
of the knife and fork: the habit of openly drinking wine immediately 
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followed ; and has become common among a great number of the higher 
officers of the government. That a remarkable indifference to religion is 
indicated by this innovation is evident; and the principles of the domi- 
nant class will doubtless spread (though they have not yet done so) among 
the inferior members of the community. The former have begun to un- 
dermine the foundations of el-Isla‘m: the latter as yet seem to look on 
with apathy, or at least with resignation to the decrees of Providence ; but 
they will probably soon assist in the work; and the overthrow of the whole 
fabric may reasonably be expected to ensue at a period not very remote, 

“ The acquisition of a powerful empire, independent of the Porte, ap- 
pears to have been the grand, and, almost, the sole object of the present 
Ba'‘sha of Egypt. He has introduced many European sciences, arts, and 
manufactures; but all in furtherance of this project ; for his new manu- 
factures have impoverished his people. He has established a printing- 
office; but the works which have issued from it are almost solely intended 
for the instruction of his military, naval, and civil servants. A news- 
paper is printed at another press, in the Citadel; its paragraphs, however, 
are seldom on any other subject than the affairs of the government. It 
is in Turkish and Arabic. Sometimes, three numbers of it appear ina 
week; at other times, only one is published in a month.”—vol. ii, pp. 
v49—351. 

But Mr. Lane also declares that since his first intercourse with 
the people of Egypt, he finds them much changed for the worse, 
especially with respect to their humanity to their fellow men. The 
same sort of degeneration may be evidenced by their greater cruelty 
to dumb animals; not only the foul dogs, but the enslaved asses, 
and the domesticated cats, which were once favourites, feeling the 
effects of the change. The increased severity of those who govern is 
alleged to have been greatly instrumental in depraving the people’s 
common humanity. But we must leave off, and refrain from farther 
observation upon these volumes, satisfied that we have done enough 
to make good our opinion of them, that, in point of variety and 
novelty of matter, or of plainness and simplicity of description, they 
surpass any that have yet appeared concerning Modern Egypt. 





Art. VI.—Crichton. By the Author of “ Rookwood.” 3 Vols. 
Macrone. 1836. 


PropaBty the first remark that every critical reader of this admi- 
rable romantic novel makes, refers to the learning which it displays ; 
and the second observation ought to regard the success, the bold 
freedom, the perfect ease with which the author embodies in his 
work the spirit of the times, and personates the characters repre- 
sented. It is impossible, we think, to peruse these volumes with- 
out frequently being so strongly carried back into the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and so deeply convinced of the reality of the events described, 
as to believe that Mr. Ainsworth must have been an immediate 
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witness of what he details, and a hearty actor in many of the 
incidents ; so completely has he identified his representative cha- 
racters with all that history has bequeathed us concerning one of 
the most stirring epochs in the annals of nations, and concerning 
some of the most celebrated names on record ; and so firmly does 
he seem to stand, as it were, in the shoes of all the illustrious per- 
sonages introduced. 

To have accomplished all this in the case of such characters, 
and of such a period as he has chosen, required no ordinary skill 
and attainments. Of late years there have been hundreds of 
novels and romances, which have usurped a claim to the dignity 
and authority of Aistorical, without possessing one shred of a title 
to the character, farther than might consist in the adoption of 
certain proper names, the assumption of a particular era, and the 
arbitrary use of a few obsolete forms of speech, without the betrayal 
of one idea, or circumstance of action that can point to the genius 
of the characters or the periods supposed. But whoever bestows 
an hour’s attention upon “ Crichton,” or glances at the few speci- 
mens from the work that appear in our pages, cannot fail to per- 
ceive that the author is not only gifted with a lively fancy, and a 
creative imagination, so as both to paint faithfully and invent 
with a master’s confidence, but that he has studied with an anti- 
quarian’s care and relish every thing pertaining to his theme. To 
all this is added great scholarship, as we have already intimated, a 
highly polished taste and style, and that con amore relationship to 
his subject which enables him to be the accomplished, the spirited, 
and enthusiastic artist that he is. In short, ‘‘ Crichton” will be- 
come one of our standard novels, because it combines deep learn- 
ing, accurate representation, and beautiful writing, in the produc- 
tion of a splendid, and an arresting story. It must be added, that 
the reader cannot rise from its perusal as from a display of merely 
gorgeous pictures, but will experience something like those valuable 
and gratifying results which partake of mental enlargement and 
moral instruction. 

We think it will not escape the reflections of any one who turns 
his attention to the number and variety of English novels and 
romances belonging to the modern school, that no small degree of 
ingenuity must have been exerted, and no small share of anxious 
theme or subject-hunting encouutered by the authors of many of 
them. Is it not strange, that, in such a dilemma, toil of research, 
and occasion for squeamishness of taste, no one should have fore- 
stalled Mr. Ainsworth in reference to his present hero? This 
neglect, we may presume, however, did not arise so much from 
oversight, as from a conviction that must have been entertained by 
every modest writer, of mediocre powers and acquirements, viz., 
that nothing but surpassing ability and rare attainments could deal 
with a hero, who, from a few recorded achievements, and a tradi- 
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tional renown had obtained the highest possible honour and glory 
which the imagination can accord to humanity. He who was pro- 
verbially ‘‘ admirable,” how could he acquire a higher fame or a 
more affectionate wonder? But we deem it fortunate that he has 
been so long neglected, that he might at last fall into the hands of 
Mr. Ainsworth; for, however graceful and exalted, “* Crichton” 
may formerly have appeared to the wholesale and indiscriminate 
admirer, he is here made to stand out above all others, the greatest 
among the great, with a distinct personality, and to take a promi- 
nent share in some of the most interesting, stirring, and dazzling 
scenes recorded in history, so as to become decked with new and 
more extraordinary attributes ; and to have possessed not only more 
astonishing, but more diversified gifts than we had ever dreamt of, 
even in his case. ‘This, the author has legitimately done, by over- 
stepping that confined boundary, which would merely represent his 
hero asan unparalleled scholar, or the beau zdeal of all that is grace- 
ful in personal appearance and elegant accomplishments. He has, 
accordingly made his ‘ Crichton” a courtier, and the observed 
of all obseryers, amongst the gayest and most exalted of the age in 
which he lived. His gallantry, his honour, his intuitive royalty of 
thought and action, are altogether matchless. 

It has notonce been our thought, delighted as we are with these 
volumes, to treat either them or our readers so unjustly, as any attempt 
at a summary outline of the narrative before us would deserve to 
be pronounced. It is not the story, or the quantity of good things 
in it that we wish to exhibit, but the quality of the matter; and 
this, it requires little labour of research, satisfactorily to offer. But 
before doing so, let us refer to Mr. Ainsworth’s preface. In this 
he enters upon an able and critical inquiry regarding the life of his 
hero, and the authenticity of the accounts delivered concerning 
him ; and shows that the current story of Crichton’s death, at 
least, as to its date, that being usually held as occurring on the 5th 
of July, 1583, is erroneous ; and for this reason, that more than a 
twelvemonth afterwards, the said “ admirable’ wrote an Epicidion 
on the Cardinal Borromeo, which is here printed, for the first time, 
and translated. After this poem, indeed, no farther literary docu- 
ments have been discovered, to mark the character of Crichton’s 
genius. But that fame has not greatly exaggerated the truth as re- 
gards his unexampled powers and accomplishments, may be fairly 
inferred from what our author has suggested on the subject of his 
intellectua] efforts as found in his poems. 

‘It is not, however, from what remains to us of his writings—but from 
the effect produced upon his contemporaries (and such contemporaries), 
that we can form a just estimate of the extent of Crichton’s powers. By 
them he was esteemed a miracle of learning—divinum plane juvenem ; 
and we have an instance in our own times of a great poet and philosopher, 
whose published works scarcely bear out the wondrous reputation _he 
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enjoyed for colloquial ability. The idolised friend of Aldus Manutius, of 
Lorenzo Massa, Giovanni Donati, and Sperone Speroni, amongst the most 
accomplished scholars of their age; the antagonist of the redoubted Arcan- 
gelus Mercenarius and Giacomo Mazzoni, (whose memory was so remark- 
able that he could recite entire books of Dante, Ariosto, Virgil, and 
Lucretius, and who had sounded all the depths of philosophy )—could not 
have been other than a very extraordinary person; and we may come to 
the conclusion respecting him, arrived at by Dr. Johnson, that ‘ whatever 
we may suppress as surpassing credibility, yet we shall, upon incontestable 
authority, relate enough to rank him among prodigies.’ ” 


But to the story, which opens with a description of Paris in 1579. 
There seems to have been a Young France ( for Paris is France) 
in those days, as well as there is, and not unresembling what there 
is In our own. 


*“* Notwithstanding its shabby appearance in detail, the general effect of 
this scholastic rabble was striking and picturesque. The thick moustaches 
and clipped and pointed beards with which the lips and chins of most of 
them were decorated gave to their physiognomies a manly and determined 
air, fully borne out by their unrestrained carriage and deportment. 

“To a man, almost all were armed with atough vine-wood bludgeon, 
called in their language the estoce volant, tipped and shod with steel; a 
weapon fully understood by them, and rendered, by their dexterity in the 
use of it, formidable to their adversaries. Not a few carried at their 
girdles the short rapier, so celebrated in their duels and brawls, or concealed 
within their bosom a poniard or two-edged knife. 

‘‘The scholars of Paris have ever been aturbulent and ungovernable 
race; and at the period of which this narrative treats, and, indeed, long 
antecedently, were little better than a licensed horde of robbers, consisting 
of a pack of idle and wayward youth drafted from all parts of Europe, as 
well as from the remoter provinces of theirown nation. There was little 
in common between the mass of students and their brethren excepting the 
fellowship resulting from the universal licence in which all indulged. Hence 
their thousand combats among themselves—combats almost invariably 
attended with fatal consequences—and which the heads of the university 
found it impossible to check. 

‘‘ Their own scanty resources, eked out by what little they could derive 
from beggary or robbery, formed their chief subsistence; for many of 
them were positive mendicants, and were so denominated; and, being 
possessed of a sanctuary within their own quarters, to which they could 
at convenience retire, they submitted to the constraint of no laws, except 
those enforced within the jurisdiction of the university, and hesitated at 
no means of enriching themselves at the expense of their neighbours. 
Hence the frequent warfare waged between them and the monks of St. 
Germain de Pré, whose monastic domains adjoined their territories, and 
whose meadows were the constant champ clos of their skirmishes; ac- 
cording to Duluare—presque tou jours un thédtre de tumulte, de galanterie, 
de combats,de duels, de débauches, et de sédition. Hence their san- 
guinary conflicts with the good citizens of Paris, to whom they were wholly 
obnoxious, and who occasionally paid their aggressions with interest.” 
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There has been a disputation, in which, as we are told in every 
account of Crichton’s life, he was often, and, at these times, always 
triumphantly engaged ; and then comes a description of him, 


“ Crichton—for the reader will no doubt have surmised that he was 
the ‘ load-star of all eyes ’—possessed an exterior so striking, and a man- 
ner so eminently prepossessing, that his mere appearance seemed to act 
like a spell on the beholders, The strongest sympathy was instantly and 
universally excited in his favour. Youth is ever interesting; but youth 
so richly graced as Crichton’s could not fail to produce an extraordinary 
impression. At the sight of him the whole aspectof things was changed. 
Enthusiasm, amounting almost to devotion, usurped the place of ani- 
mosity, and all ;vindictive feelings resulting from wounded pride, or 
other petty annoyances, were obliterated or forgotten. Even discomfi- 
ture wore the aspect of victory. 

‘‘ But in the demeanour of the victor no external sign of self-elation 
was perceptible. He might not be insensible to the distinction of his 
achievement, but he plumed himself not upon it; or, rather, with the 
modesty ever inherent in true greatness, appeared to underrate his own 
success, His cheek was slightly flushed, and a smile of tempered satis- 
faction played upon his countenance as he acknowledged the stunning 
applauses of the concourse before him. No traces of over-exertion or 
excitement were visible in his features or deportment. He would seem, 
to judge from his composed and collected manner, to have quitted a de- 
bate in which he had taken no further part than that of an auditor. His 
brow was unclouded, his look serene, his step buoyant; and, as his bright 
eye wandered over the multitude, there was not an individual upon whom 
his gaze momentarily rested but felt his heart leap within his breast. 

“ The countenance of Crichton was one that Phidias might have por- 
trayed, so nearly did its elevated and ennobled character of beauty approach 
to the ideal standard of perfection erected by the great Athenian sculptor. 
Chiselled like those of some ancient head of the Delphic God, the features 
were wrought with the utmost fineness and precision—the contour of 
the face was classical and harmonious—the mens divinior breathed from 
every lineament—the lips were firm, full,and fraught with sensibility, 
yet giving token of the most dauntless resolution—the chin was proudly 
curved—the nose Grecian—the nostril thin and haughty as that of an 
undroken barb of the desert—the brow was ample and majectical, shaded 
by dark brown hair, disposed in thick ringlets after the manner of the 
antique. There was a brilliancy of colour and a sparkling freshness in 
Crichton’s complexion, the more surprising, as the pallid hue and debili- 
tated look of the toil-worn student might more naturally be expected in 
his features than the rosy bloom of health. In compliance with the 
fashion of the day, a slight moustache feathered his upper lip, and a short, 
pointed beard clothed his chin, and added to the grave manliness of his 
aspect,” 


But we must get among kings and queens, after stating that 
when Crichton is presented with a purse by the rector of the uni- 
versity for his matchless scholastic display, he throws its contents 
among the scholars, which leads to other incidents that we pass 
over, although they introduce persons who make no small figure in 
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the narrative. Here is Mr. Ainsworth’s portraiture of that oft 
delinented character Catherine de Medicis. 


“The position which Louise de Vaudemont should have occupied was 
assumed by the Queen Mother, who amply supplied whatever might be 
wanting in her daughter-in-law. In her hands her sons were mere pup- 
pets; they filled thrones, while she wielded their sceptres. Hers was 
truly what it has been described—‘ a soul of bronze or of iron.’ Subtle, 
secret, Machiavelian—the Prince’ of the plotting Florentine was her 
constant study—her policy woiked in the dark: none could detect her 
movements till they were disclosed by their results. Inheriting many of 
the nobler qualities of the Medicis, her .hatred was implacable as that of 
y the Borgias; and, like that dread race, her schemes were not suffered to 
be restrained by any ties of affinity. Rumour attributed to her agency 
the mysterious removal of her two elder sons from the path of the third, 
who was unquestionably her favourite ; and she was afterwards accused 
! of being accessory to the sudden death of another, the Duke D’Alencon, | 
, a perished at Chateau-Thierry, from smelling a bouquet of poisoned | 

| owers, | 
; “The court of Catherine de Medicis, in effect that of her son, num- | 
\ oni three hundred of the loveliest and most illustrious damsels of the 
and. 
4 ‘Surrounded by this fair phalanx, Catherine felt herself irresistible. 


2 








As in the case of the unfortunate Demoiselle de Limeuil, she only pu- 
} nished their indiscretions when concealment was impossible. An accu- 
4 | rate judge of human nature, she knew that the most inflexible bosom was 
no proof against female blandishment, and armed with this ‘ petite bande 
i des dames de la cour,’ as they were called, she made use of their agency 
to counteract the plans of her enemies, and by their unsuspected influence, 
} which extended over all the court, became acquainted with the most 
i guarded secrets of all parties. ‘The profound dissimulation which enve- 
i | loped her conduct has left the character of Catherine a problem which 
4y A ; 

| 





the historian would in vain attempt to solve ; and equally futile would be 
his endeavours to trace to their hidden sources the springs of all her 
actions. Blindly superstitious, bigoted, yet sceptical, and, if her enemies 
ie are at all to be believed, addicted to the idolatrous worship of false gods ; 
Hit proud, yet never guilty of meanness; a fond wife—an Italian woman, 
yet exhibiting no jealousy of an inconstant husband; a tender mother, 
yet accused of sacrificing three of her sons to her ambitious views: a 
rigid observer of etiquette, yet not unfrequently overlooking its neglect; 
fiery and vindictive, yet never roused to betray her emotions by any ges- 
ture of impatience, but veiling her indignation under a mask of calmness, 
her supposititious character and actions were a perpetual contradiction to 
each other. 


——— 
a. 





: + * * * * * 
q " » " 
‘‘Catherine’s, however, was a genius of a high order. No portion of 
| ! her time was left unoccupied. She was a lover of letters, and of men of 
letters— 
| Pour ne dégénerer de ses premiers ayeux 


Soigneuse a fait chercher les livres les plus vieux 
Hebreux, Grecs, et Latins, traduits et a traduire— 
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a cultivator of the arts, and the most perfect horsewoman of her time. 
To her the ladies are indebted for the introduction of the pommel in the 
saddle (female equitation being, up to that period, conducted 4 /a plan- 
chette ); a mode which, according to Brantéme, she introduced for the 
better display of her unequalled symmetry of person. 

“Tf Catherine was a paradox, not less so was her son, Henri III., 
whose youth held forth a brilliant promise not destined to be realised in 
his riper years. The victor of Jarnac and Moncontour—the envy of 
the warlike youth of his time—the idol of those whose swords had been 
fleshed in many battles—the chosen monarch of Poland—a well-judging 
statesman—a fluent and felicitous orator, endowed with courage, natural 
grace, a fine person, universally accomplished in all the exercises of the 
tilting-yard, the manége, and the hall-of-arms—this chivalrous and cou- 
rageous prince, as soon as he ascended the throne of France, sank into a 
voluptuous lethargy, from which, except upon extraordinary occasions, 
he was never afterwards aroused; his powers of mind—his resolution— 


his courage, moral and physical, faded beneath the enervating life of 
sensuality in which he indulged.” 


Now for a highly-finished picture of the exterior of Henri III. 


* One amongst their number was treated with marked deference and 
respect by the others; and it would appear that it was for his amusement 
that all these witticisms were uttered, as, whenever a successful jst was 
made, he bestowed upon it hisapplause. He was aman of middle height, 
slender figure, and had a slight stoop in the shoulders, His countenance 
was charged with an undefinable but sinister expression, something 
between a sneerandasmile. His features were not handsome, the nose 
being heavy and clubbed, and the lips coarse and thick; but his com- 
plexion was remarkable for its delicacy and freshness of tint; neither 
were his eyes deficient in lustre, though their glances were shifting, 
suspicious, and equivocal. He wore short moustaches curled mis 
from the lips, and a beard d da royale tufted his chin. From either ear 
depended long pearl drops, adding to his effeminate appearance; while, 
in lieu of plumes, his black toquet, placed upon the summit of his head, 
and so adjusted as not to disturb the arrangement of bis well-curled hair, 
was adorned with a brilliant aigrette of many-coloured gems. Around 
his neck he wore a superb necklace of pearls, together with a chain of 
medallions intermingled with ciphers, from which was suspended the 
lesser order of the Saint-Esprit, radiant with diamonds of inestimable 
value. In fact, the jewels flaming from his belt, the buckles, and the 
various fastenings of his magnificent attire, were almost beyond compu- 
tation. On the one hand, this girdle sustained a pouch filled with small 
silver flacons of perfume, together with a sword with rich hilt and velvet 
scabbard; and on the other, a chaplet of death’s heads, which, ever mind- 
ful of a vow to that effect, he constantly carried about his person, and 
which indicated the strange mixture of religion or hyprocrisy, that, toge- 
ther with depravity, went to the composition of the wearer’s character. 
Adorned with the grand order of the Saint-Esprit, and edged with silver 
lace, his chestnut coloured velvet mantle, cut in the extremity of the mode, 
was a full inch shorter than that of his companions. His ruff. was of 
ampler circumference, and enjoyed the happiest and most becoming don 
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de larotonde, Fitting as close to the figure as loops and buttons could 
make it, his exquisitely worked and slashed pourpoint sat to a miracle; 
nor less studied was the appointment of the balloon-like hauts de chausses, 
swelling over his reins, and which, together with the doublet, were of 
yellow satin, 

“Far be it from us to attempt to portray the exuberant splendour of 
his sleeve ; the nice investiture of the graceful limb, with the hose of 
purple silk, or the sharp point of the satin shoe. Ne partof his attire 
was left unstudied; and the élégant of the nineteenth century may 
aspire in vain to emulate the finished decorative taste of the royal exquisite 
of the sixteenth.” 


By this time, we think, that our readers must find that he who 
can thus boldly and freely introduce his actors, and the figure of the 
times, will have no difficulty in rising with the dramatic develop- 
ment of his subject. But we ought not to be so ungallant as to 
leave our fair readers without a sample of his female figures and of 
wa millinery ; and therefore we first of all offer his Marguerite de 

alois. 


“* Marguerite’s eyes—the eyes of a lovely woman are what we always 
look at first—were large and dark, liquid, impassioned, voluptuous, with 
the fire of France and the tenderness of Italv in their beams. An ancho- 
rite could scarce have resisted their witchery. And then her features ! 
How shall we give you a notion of their fascination? It was not their 
majesty—yet they were majestic as those of her mother—(grace, in fact, 
is more majestical than mjesty’s self, and Marguerite was eminently grace- 
ful)—it was not their regularity, yet they were regular as the severest 
judgment might exact—it was not their tint, though Marguerite’s skin was 
dazzlingly fair; but it was that expression which resides not in form, but 
which, emanating from the soul, imparts, like the sun to the landscape, 
light, life, and loveliness. This it was that constituted the charm of 
Marguerite’s features. 

** The Queen of Navarre’s figure was full and faultless; or, if it hada 
fault (which, however, would have been none with us), it might be 
deemed, by those who think embonpoint incompatible with beauty, a little 
too redundant. But, then, if you complained of the Hebe-like proportion 
of her swelling shoulders, surely the slender waist from which those 
shoulders sprang would content you. The cestus of Venus would have 
spanned that waist—and did span it, for aught we know: Marguerite’s 
fascination, indeed, would almost warrant such a conclusion. Her throat 
was rounded, and whiter than drifted snow: ‘ Jamas n’en fut venue,’ says 
her historian ‘ une si belle, ny si blanche, si pleine, ny si charnue.’ Her 
hands—the true Medicis hand—(Ronsard did well to liken them to the 
fingers of the young Aurora—rose-dyed, dew-steeped) —were the snowiest 
and smallest ever beheld ; and we need scarcely inform the discriminating 
reader what sort of feet are sure to accompany such hands—nor of what 
sort of beauties such tiny feet give unerring evidence. Murguerite’s feet, 
therefore, we need scarcely say, were those of a fairy, and the ankles that 
sustained them fine and fairy-like as the feet. 

« Of her attire, which was gorgeous as her beauty, we dare scarcely 
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hazard a description—we shrink beneath the perilous weight of ‘its magni- 
ficence. Brilliants flamed like stars, thick set amidst her dusky tresses. 
Besprent with pearls, her stomacher resembled a silvery coat of mail. 
Cloth of gold constituted her dress, the fashion of which was peculiar to 
herself; for it was remarked of her that she never appeared in the same 
garb twice, and that the costume in which she was seen the last was that 
in which she appeared to the greatest advantage. Be this as it may, upon 
the present occasion she had studied to please; and she who pleased 
without study, could scarce fail to charm when it was her aim to do so. 
Around her fair throat hung a necklace of cameos; while in one hand, 
minnonnement enganteté, as Rabelais hath it, she held a kerchief fringed 
with golden lace, and in the other a fan of no inconsiderable power of 
expansion.” 

Nothing in our estimation tries the taste and powers of a 
novelist so perfectly as female beauty. Mr. Ainsworth has certainly 
acquitted himself well in the instance last cited, but we can afford 
a farther test of his talent in this respect. If it were necessary to 
the appreciation of the elegance and freedom of his delineations, we 
might inform our readers that Marguerite has fallen desperately in 
love with the “‘ Admirable,” while he is no less enamoured of Lady 
Esclairmonde, who must now appear. But our disjointed extracts 
require little or no prefacings. 


“ Alas! how inadequate are mere words to convey a notion of the 
beauty we would wish to portray. The creation of the poet’s fancy 
fades in the evanescent colouring he is compelled to employ. The pen 
cannot trace what the pencil is enabled so vividly to depict: it cannot 
accurately define the exquisite contour of the face, neither can it supply 
the breathing hues of the cheek—the kindling lustre of the eye—the dewy 
gloss of the lip—or the sheen of the hair—be it black as the raven’s wing, 
or glowing as a sunbeam, or fleecy as a summer cloud. The imagination 
alone can furnish these details; and to the reader’s imagination we would 
gladly intrust the portraiture of Esclairmonde, venturing, however, to offer 
a few further hints for his guidance. 

“ Imagine, then, features moulded in the most harmonious form of beauty, 
and chiselled with a taste, at once softened and severe. The eyes are of a 
dark, deep blue, swimming with a chastened tenderness. An inexpressible 
charm reigns about the lips ; and a slight dimple,in which a thousand Cupids 
might bask, softly indents the smooth and rounded chin. Raised from the 
brow, so as completely to display its snowy expanse, the rich auburn hair 
is gathered in plaits at the top of the head—crisped with light curls at the 
sides—ornamented with a string of pearls, and secured at the back with a 
knot of ribands; a style of head-dress introduced by the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart, from whom it derived its name, and then universally adopted in the 
French court. The swan-like throat is encircled by a flat collar of starched 
muslin, edged with pointed lace. Rich purple velvet of Florence constitutes 
the material of the dress—the long and sharp boddice of which attracted 
Henri’s attention to the slender shape and distinctly-defined bosom of the 


lovely demoiselle.” 
Unfortunately the voluptuous Henri is resolved to make this 
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angel his own, and the plot necessarily thickens. But without 
attempting to unravel its intricacies and sustained interest, we 
shall give one or two passages where action and dialogue, as well as 
description, have a place. Catherine de Medicis is for certain causes 
determined on having the life of “Crichton” sacrificed, and Mar- 
guerite, whose jealous rage against him has been unbounded, is 
chosen for this murderous office ; from which, however, her deep- 
rooted affection would fain recoil. But Catherine declares it must 
be as she has determined. At a banquet, Crichton has just sung a 
song, and by his consummate tact having previously become 
aware of the plot laid for his life, alludes to the poisoning of an 
Othman prince by Borgia, when he is thus addressed :— 


*** Must now, perforce, pledge us, mon Ecossois, or we shall think you 
hold our feasts in the same horror as those of Borgia. A cup of Cyprus! 
You will not refuse us ?’ 

«He will not refuse me,’ said Marguerite de Valois. ‘Give me a gob- 
let, Loisel.’ 

‘* A page approached with a flagon of gold. 

‘“*¢ Fill for me,’ said the queen. 

* And the wine was poured out. 

“*To our re-union,’ whispered she, drinking. ‘ La forza d’amore non 
risguarda al delitto.’ 

“«*T pledge you, madame,’ answered Crichton, raising the goblet. 

‘‘Marguerite’s eyes were fixed upon him, All trace of colour had 
deserted her cheeks. 

“* How is this?” exclaimed Crichton, laying down the goblet untasted. 
‘ Poison !—Do Borgia’s drugs find entrance here ?’ 

**¢ Poison !’ echoed all, rising in astonishment and dismay, 

««« Ay—poison!’ reiterated Crichton. ‘See the ruddy bezoar in this 
ring has become pale as opal, This wine is poisoned.’ 

«©¢ J have drunk of it,’ said Marguerite, with a withering look. ‘ Your 
own faint heart misgives you.’ , 

««*Some poisons have their antidotes, madame,’ observed Crichton, 
sternly. ‘The knife of Parysades was anointed on one side only.’ 

“* Bring Venetian glass,’ cried Henri; ‘ that will remove or confirm 
your suspicions. Sangdieu! Chevalier Crichton, if this interruption be 
groundless, you shall bitterly repent it.’ 

*‘« Give me the Venice glass,’ said Crichton ; I will abide the issue.’ 

“ A glass was brought, bell-shaped—light—clear as crystal. Crichton 
took it, and poured within it the contents of his own goblet. 

‘«« For a second no change was observed. The wine then suddenly hissed 
and foamed. The glass shivered into a thousand pieces. 

«« All eyes were now turned on the Queen of Navarre. She had fainted. 

««« Let her be cared for,’ said Henri, affecting indifference ; ‘ Miron 
must attend her. He will understand—’ and the king whispered a tew 
words to Du Halde. ‘ Fair dames, and you, messeigneurs,’ added he to 
the guests, who looked on aghast, ‘this incident must not interrupt our 
revel. Samson, we appoint thee our taster. Wine—wine!’” 

We now present a more homely but not less effective sketch than 
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any of the preceding, that another celebrated name may be forth- 
coming. 


‘On the day succeeding the events we have related, and about two 
hours before noon, the interior of the Falcon (asmall but greatly frequent- 
ed cabaret in the Rue Pelican, to which we have before alluded, and which 
was famed alike for the excellence of its wines and the charms of its hos- 
tess) presented a scene of much bustle and animation. ‘The tables were 
covered with viands; the benches with guests: the former consisting of 
every variety of refection, liquid and solid, proper to a substantial Parisian 
breakfast of the sixteenth century, from the well-smoked ham of Bayonne, 
and savoury sausage of Bologna, to the mild potage de levrier, and unctu- 
ous soupe de prime; the latter exhibiting every shade of character, from 
the roystering student (your scholars have always been great tavern hun- 
ters) and sottish clerk of the Baosche to the buff-jerkined musqueteer and 
strapping sergeant of the Swiss Guard. The walls resounded with the 
mingled clatter of the trencher, the flagon, and the dice-box—with the 
shouts of laughter and vociferations of the company, and with the rapid 
responses of the servitors. ‘The air reeked with the fumes of tobacco, or, 
as it was then called, herbe a la Reine, pimento, and garlic. Pots of hy- 
dromel, hippocras, and claret, served to allay the thirst which the salt 
meats we have mentioned (compulsoires de beuvettes, according to the 
Rabelasian synonyme) very naturally provoked ; and many a deep draught 
was that morning drained to the health of Dame Fredegonde, the presiding 
divinity of the Falcon. 

“When we said that the wines of Dame Fredegonde were generally 
approved, we merely repeated the opinion of every member of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, whose pockets were not utterly exhausted of the necessary 
métal ferruginé—and when we averred that her charms were the universal 
theme of admiration, we reiterated the sentiments of every jolly lansquenet, 
or Gascon captain of D’Epernon’s ‘ Quarante Cinq,’ whose pike had at 
any time been deposited at her threshold, or whose spurs jingled upon her 
hearth. 

‘Attracted by the report of her comelinesss, half the drinking world 


of Paris flocked to the Falcon. It was the haunt of all lovers of good 
cheer, and a buxom hostess. 


Ah! comme on entrait 
Boire a son cabaret. 


“* Some women there are who look old in their youth, and grow young 
again as they advance in life; and of these was Dame Fredegonde. 
Like her wine, she improved by keeping. At eighteen she did not appear 
so young, or so inviting as at eight-and-thirty. Her person might be 
somewhat enlarged—What of that? Many of her admirers thought her 
very embonpotnt an improvement. Her sleek black tresses, gathered ina 
knot at the back of her head—her smooth brow, which set care and time, 
and their furrows at defiance—her soft dimpled chin—her dark laughing 
eyes—and her teeth, white as a casket of pearls, left nothing to be desired. 
You could hardly distinguish between the ring of your silver real upon her 
board and the laughter with which she received it. She might have sat to 
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Béranger for his portrait of Madame Crégoire, so well do his racy lines 
describe her :-— 
‘ Je crois voir encor 
Son gros rire aller jusqu’ aux larmes, 
Et sous sa croix d’or 
L’ampleur de ses pudiques charmes.’ 


“To sum up her perfections in a word—she was a widow. As Dame 
Fredegonde, notwithstanding her plumpness, had a very small waist, and 
particularly neat ankles she wore an extremely tight boddice, and an ex- 
tremely short vertugardin ; and as she was more than suspected of favour- 
ing the persecuted Huguenot party, she endeavoured to remove the impres- 
sion by wearing at her girdle a long rosary of beads, terminated by the 
white double cross of the League. 

«‘Among her guests, upon the morning in question, Dame Fredegonde 
numbered the Sorbonist, the Bernardin, the disciples of Harcourt and 
Montaign, and one or two more of the brawling and disputatious fraternity, 
whose companionship we have for some time abandoned. These students 
were regaling themselves upon a Gargantuan gammon of ham and a flask 
of malvoisie. At some distance from this party sat Blount, together with 
his faithful attendant Druid, who, with his enormous paws placed upon his 
master’s knees, and his nose familiarly thrust upon the board, received no 
small portion of the huge chine of beef destined for the Englishman’s re- 
past. Next to Blount appeared Ogilvy, and next to the Scot, but as far 
removed from his propinquity as the limits of the bench would permit, sat 
a youth whose features were concealed from view by a broad hat, and who 
seemed, from his general restlessness and impatience of manner, to be ill 
at ease in the society in which accident, rather than his own free choice, 
must have thrown him. 

‘© We shall pass over the remainder of the company, and come at once 
to a man-at-arms of very prepossessing exterior, who had established him- 
self in close juxta-position with our buxom hostess, with whom he seemed 
to be upon terms of sufficiently good understanding. ‘There was nothing 
very remarkable in the costume of this hero. He had a stout buff jerkin, a 
coarse brown serge cloak, a pointed felt hat with a single green feather, a 
long estoc by his side, and great spurs in his yellow boots. But there was 
an ease and grace in his deportment, a fire in his eye, and a tone in his 
voice that seemed scarcely to belong to the mere common soldier, whose 
garb he wore. His limbs were well-proportioned—his figure was tall and 
manly—his complexion ruddy and sunburnt—his bearing easy and unre- 
strained, and his look of one more accustomed to command than to serve. 
He had immense moustaches—a pointed beard—a large nose slightly 
hooked, and eyes of avery amorous expression; and, taken altogether, 
he had the air of a person born for conquest, whether of the fair sex or of 
kingdoms. His way of making love was of that hearty, straightforward 
kind which seems to carry all before it. Assured of success, he was, as a 
matter of course, assuredly successful. Dame Fredegonde found him per- 
fectly irresistible. Her last lover, the strapping Swiss sergeant, who saw 
himself thus suddenly supplanted, was half frantic with jealousy, and 
twisting his fingers in the long black beard that descended to his belt, 
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appeared to meditate with his falchion the destruction of his fortunate 
rival.” 

And who is this but another royal rival of Crichton, Henri of 
Navarre? Who sings at the request of the scholars the following 
song :—. 

** THE CHRONICLE OF GARGANTUA, 


Showing how he took away the Great Bells of Notre Dame. 


Grandgousier was a toper boon, as Rabelais will tell ye, 
Who, once upon a time, got drunk with his old wife Gargamelly ; 
Right royally the bout began (no queen was more punctilious 
Than Gargamelle) on chitterlings, botargos, godebillios ! 
Sing, Caramari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ! 
They licked their lips, they cut their quips—a flask then each selected; 
And with good Greek, as satin sleek, their gullets they humected, 
Rang stave and jest, the flask they pressed—but ere away the wine went, 
Occurred most unexpectedly Queen Gargamelle’s confinement ! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ! 
No sooner was Gargantua born, than from his infant throttle, 
Arose a most melodious cry to his nurse to bring the bottle! 
Whereat Grandgousier much rejoiced—as it seemed, unto his thinking, 
A certain sign of a humour fine for most immoderate drinking ! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ! 
Gargantua shot up, like a tower some city looking over! 
His full-moon visage in the clouds, leagues off, ye might discover ! 
His gracious person he arrayed—TI do not mean to laugh at ye— 
With a suit of clothes, and great trunk hose, of a thousand ells of taffaty ! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo! 
Around his waist Gargantua braced a belt of silk bespangled ; 
And from his hat, as a platter flat, a long blue feather dangled ; 
And down his hip, like the mast of a ship, a rapier huge descended, 
With a dagger keen, stuck his sash between, all for ornament intended! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ! 
So learned did Gargantua grow, that he talked like one whose turn is 
For logic, with a sophist, hight Tubal Holofernes. 
In Latin, too, he lessons took from a tutor old and seedy, 
Who taught the ‘Quid Est’ and the ‘Pars’ one Joblin de Bridé ! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ! 
A monstrous mare Gargantua rode—a black Numidian courser— 
A beast so droll, of filly or foal, was never seen before, sir | 
Great elephants looked small as ants by her side—her hoofs were cloven 
Her tail was like the spire at Langes—her mane like goat-beards woven ! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo! 
Upon this mare Gargantua rode until he came to Paris, 
Which from Utopia’s capital, as we all know, rather far is: 
The thundering bells of Notre Dame he took from out the steeple; —_. 
And he hung them round his great mare’s neck in the sight of all the people ! 
Sing, Carimari, caramara! golynoly, golynolo ! 
VoL, I. (1837). No. 1. F 
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Now what Gargantua did beside, I shall pass by without notice, 
As well as the absurd harangue of that wiseacre Janotus : 
But the legend tells that the thundering bells Bragmardo brought away, sir, 
And that in the towers of Notre Dame they are swinging to this day sir! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynclo ! 
Now the great deeds of Gargantua—how his father’s foes he followed— 
How pilgrims six, with their staves and scrips, in a lettuce leaf he swallowed 
How he got blind drunk with a worthy monk, Friar Johnny of the Funnels, 
And made huge cheer, till the wine and beer flew about his camp in runnels 
Sing, Carimari, carimara ! golynolv, golynolo! 
How he took to wife, to cheer his life, fat Badebec the moper, 
And by her begat a Justy brat, Pantagruel the toper— 
And did other things, as the story sings, too long to find a place here— 
Are they not writ, with matchless wit, by Alcofribas Nasier ?* 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo !” 

Mr. Ainsworth has, perhaps, not shown his powers to greater 
advantage than in the translations and the lyrics with which he has 
strewn and gemmed these volumes. Here is a curious piece, which 
exhibits great readiness of fancy and command of rythm. 


“ The Thirty Requisites. 


‘«‘ Thirty points of perfection each judge understands, 
The standard of feminine beauty demands. 
Three white :—and, without further prelude, we know 
That the skin, bands, and teeth, shonld be pearly as snow. 
Three black :—and our standard departure forbids 
From dark eyes, darksome tresses, and darkly-fringed lids. 
Three red :—and the lover of someliness seeks 
For the hue of the rose in the lips, nails, and cheeks. 
Three long :—and of this you, no doubt, are aware ? 
Long the body should be, long the hands, long the hair. 
Three short :—and herein nicest beauty appears— 
Feet short as a fairy’s, short teeth, and short ears. 
Three large :—and remember, this rule, as to size, 
Embraces the shoulder, the forehead, the eyes. 
Three narrow :—a maxim to every man’s taste— 
Circumference small in mouth, ancle, and waist. 
Three round :—and in this I see infinite charms— 
Rounded fulness apparent in leg, hip, and arms. 
Three fine :—and can aught the enchantment eclipse, 
Of fine tapering fingers, fine tresses, fine lips ? 
Three small :—and my thirty essentials are told— 
Small head, nose, and bosom compact in its mould. 
Now, the dame who comprises attractions like these, 
Will need not the cestus of Venus to please : 
While he who has met with a union so rare, 
Has had better luck than has fallen to my share.” 


~~ 





* “The anagram of Francois Rabelais.” 
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The action and the excitement of the story gather importance 
and more densely crowd every page as we proceed in the third 
volume. Our last extract affords a considerable portion of one 
scene, in which a dialogue is sustained that cannot, perhaps, be 
surpassed in point of absorbing interest and dramatic power, in the 
whole range of English fiction. Catherine discloses to the Scottish 
cavalier her purpose of elevating the Duke of Anjou to the throne, 
and solicits his co-operation for the fulfilment of her project. He 
exclaims ;— 


‘* So soon !* ‘ Ay, so soon,’ reiterated Catherine, triumphantly,‘ Nos- 
tradamus foretold that all our sons should be kings. To-morrow his 
prediction will be verified.” ‘And Henri?’ Catherine grew pale as death, 
and trembled so violently that she was compelled to lay her hand for 
support upon Crichton’s armed shoulder. ‘ What of the king, your son, 
madame ?’ continued the Scot, sternly. ‘ Of all our sons,’ exclaimed the 
queen, with a look of deep agony, and, it might be, compunction,— Henri 
hath ever been the most dear tous. The sickly Frangois, the rugged 
Charles, found no place in ourheart. But Henri, the fond, the pliant, the 
winning; Henri, ever devoted, ever deferential to our will; Henri, the 
graceful, the polished, the beautiful, whom nature intended for a king, and 
for whom we have seconded nature’s intentions—he hath ever been our 
favourite.” ‘ And you will now destroy your own work; you will sacrifice 
your favourite son.” ‘* Our safety requires it,’ returned Catherine, sighing 
deeply; ‘ Henri hath of late grown wayward and capricious. He re- 
fuses to follow our counsels—to acknowledge our sway. His minions have 
supplanted us in his esteem. Saint-Luc, Jo\euse, and D’Epernon, rule 
where we were wont to govern. The Salic law prevents the exercise of 
sovereign authority in our own person. We reign through our sons: if 
not through Henri, we must reign through Frangois.’ ‘ Weighed against 
love of power, a mother’s love is nothing,’ said Crichton. ‘ Against high 
resolves it should be nothing,’ returned Catherine; ‘ against Fate it is 
nothing. Of what avail is our tenderness for Henri; of what avail are 
our regrets for his defection ; of what avail is this hesitation to pronounce 
his doom?’ ‘ Chevalier Crichton,’ continued she, in a voice that froze the 
Scot’s blood within his veins, ‘ he must die!’ There was a terrible pause, 
duiing which each regarded the other fixedly. ‘ Horror!’ exclaimed 
Crichton, at length recovering his speech, ‘can a mother say this?’ ‘ Hear 
me!’ cried Catherine, ‘ learn with whom thou hast to deal—learn and 
tremble! By blood, my own blood, was my power obtained; by blood, 
my own blood, must it be maintained. Henri must die.’ ‘ By the hand that 
reared him?’ ‘No! mine might falter. I will find a surer arm to deal the 
blow.’ ‘Listen,’ continued she, becoming perfectly calm, ‘ by midnight all 
will be in readiness. Under various pretexts, and in various disguises, the 
leaders of Anjou’s faction will ere that hour arrives, have been introduced 
into the Louvre. Bussy D*Amboise hath his own quarrel to avenge upon 
the king’s favourites. His sword hath seldom failed him. He will deal 
with Joyeuse, D’Epernon, and Saint-Luc. The Duc de Nevers is ours 
already. Villequier and D’O. are vanes that will shift with the wind. 
Henri alone remains—and he—’ ‘ Well, madame?’ ‘Is reserved for 
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your haud.” ‘For mine!’ ‘ We have prevailed upon him to defer the 
grand chivalrous emprise, in which he takes part, till midnight. Amid the 
conflict his lance willseek yours. Couch then your sharpened spear—cry, 
‘Live Francois III.'.—and strike! We know too well the force of your 
arm to doubt the fatal issue of the blow. That cry, that deadly stroke, 
will be the signal to Anjcu, and to our party. They will respond to it. 
Henri’s adherents will be exterminated; his crown will be his brother’s.’ 
¢ From the scene of carnage you depict, madame,’ said Crichton, * m 
mind flies back to days gone by—to the fair month of June, 1559. Before 
the palace of the Tournelles, a splendid tournament is set forth tc cele- 
brate the nuptials of Elizabeth of France with Philip of Spain. A 
chivalrous monarch maintains the passage of arms agains? all comers. 
That monarch is your husband. That monarch is Henri II.’ * No 
more, no more!’ ‘That monarch demands a favour from his queen. 
Her scarf is sent him. He places it upon his corslet. He call tothe 
Earl of Montgomery to place his lance in rest. The Earl obeys him. 
The combatants rush upon each other. The lance of Montgomery is 
broken—’ ‘ Hold, we command you, messire!’ ‘ But a splinter hath 
pierced the brain of the ill-fated king,’ continued Crichton, heedless 
of Catherine’s frown’s ; ‘ he falls, mortally wounded. You witnessed 
this fearful catastrophe, madame. You saw your husband hurled bleeding 
to the — to a like fate you would now condemn your son 
—his son !’” 


The noble-minded Scot puts it to her majesty :— 


««* Think you I am an assassin, madame, that you propose to me a deed 
from which even the ruthless bravo of your native Italy would shrink 
aghast ?’ 

««« Tf we propose a deed dark and terrible, we offer a proportionate 
reward,’ returned Catherine. ‘Stay!’ continued she, drawing from her 
escarcelle a small roll of parchment, to which a broad seal was appended 
—‘here is your appointment.’ 

“ ¢It bears date to-morrow.’ 

“¢ It will be ratified to night, monseigneur,’ rejoined the queen, placing 
the document upon a table which stood beside them. ‘Behold the royal 
signet—behold your title as marshal of France! Your answer?’ 

«Ts this,’ replied Crichton, suddenly drawing his poinard, and striking 
through the parchment in the exact spot where his name appeared, all 
trace of which it effectually obliterated.” 


Before exhausting her efforts to gain over the hero of the tale to 
her murderous plot, this intriguing woman prefers a still stronger 
motive than wealth or dignity of rank. She says ;— 


“*«One word more ere we part. In Henri you have a rival; he loves 
the Princess Esclairmonde.’ 

“*]T know it, madame— 

“* To night she is his, or yours—’ 

‘« « His she shall never be.’ 

««« Then you conset—’ 

* At this moment the loud blast of a bugle was heard sounding from the 
further end of the tilt-yard. 
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“* A knightly challenge !’ exclaimed Crichton, listening for a repetition 
of the notes. 

«¢ That challenge is from Henri of Navarre,’ rejoined Catherine. 

««* Heuri of Navarre!’ repeated Crichton, in astonishment ; he, then, is 
the Jeader whom fate hath delivered into your hands.’ 

««* He is’ replied Catherine; but we waste time—your answer ?” 

‘«* Shall be given after the jousts.’ ” 


We are sure that though we were to exhaust the whole voca- 
bulary of eulogistic language, a stronger or happier recommen- 
dation could not be composed in behalf of this novel, than the dia- 
logue from which these passages are taken. The whole work, 
however, deserves careful study, were it for nothing else than the 
successful manner in which the author has fathomed and developed 
the character of Catherine, dramatised the passions, the pleasure, 
and the hate that distinguished the court of Henri III., and painted 
the complexion of the times, when chivalry though about to expire, 
presented many of its most picturesque features. It was the period 
when every thing that confers on life its chief blessings and most 
enduring embellishments—such as learning, commerce, science, 
and freedom of thought—was about to elevate the nations of 
Europe; so that, whether we consider the era, the scene, or the 
actors in the story, Mr. Ainsworth has been remarkably felicitous 
in his choice and execution. We shall soon have it turned to good 
account for our theatres. 





—— 


Art. VII.—A Narrative of the Sufferings and Detention among the 
Ice of the Crews of Two Vessels employed in the Whale Fishery. 
Hull. 1836. 


Tue numerous disasters that has of late befallen our commerce 
with the northern regions, appears to have excited in the public 
mind, an anxiety to be better acquainted with the business that 
draws so many of our countrymen to encounter the perils of an 
arctic climate. In the northern portions of the globe, when the 
season for the whale fishery returns, an interest is manifested in 
the enterprise, as though existence itself depended on the issue. 
At this we need not wonder. The flesh of this monster, which 
resembles coarse beef, is a necessary article of food. It affords a 
thin transparent substance, which answers the purpose of window 
glass, and the sinews, when properly separated, are used for thread. 
The common bones are employed in building the hut, the whale- 
bone in finishing canoes and rude instruments, and the remainder 
is no despicable material for fuel. Besides, train oil and oleaginous 
matter of all kinds, are more grateful to the taste of the natives of 
these regions, than the choicest delicacies to a refined people. The 
reindeer is no greater blessing to the Laplander—nor does the 
palm supply to the native of the tropical clime, a greater variety or 
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his comfort and support, than does the whale to these northern 
tribes. When, after being immured in the depths of winter for 
nine or ten months in the year, they at length emerge from the 
tombs of the living, the utmost activity is often displayed in prepa- 
ration for a fishing voyage ; and when all is ‘ably. mothers and 
children, and old men, gather on the shore at the parting. When 
the seamen return, after an interval of many days, laden with the 
fruits of their successful but desperate exertion, transport is visible 
in the actions and visages of all, no less heartfelt and expressive, 
than that which was demonstrated by the bells of Lerwick, when 
Parry returned in safety from one of his perilous but brilliant 
voyages. 

The Biscayans appear to have been the first Europeans, who 
specail and extensively pursued the whale fishery. The 

orthmen, who, after a long career of ravage and plunder, at length 
settled along the western shores of Europe, are said to have intro- 
duced it. The same descriptions of whale gear and instruments 
are now used, that were employed by the Biscayans in the fifteenth 
century, and the same methods of capture are practised. ‘Towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, they became bold and adventurous, 
and straying as far as the coast of Iceland, they found there a 
Norwegian colony, disposed to unite in their enterprises. Their 
fleet soon numbered fifty or sixty sail of vessels. 

Before the enthusiasm first roused by the brilliant successes of 
Columbus had subsided, the Dutch and English made many most 
calamitous attempts to reach the Indies by a north-east passage. In 
penetrating those icy regions, they met with vast numbers of 
whales—undisturbed for centuries in their peculiar and exclusive 
seas, tame, sluggish, and disposed to yield as ready captives to the 
intruder. ‘The navigators determined to unite profit with adventure, 
and although they might fail in obtaining, by their imagined 
passage, the spices of India, to bring home at least in their vessels 
the products of the bear, the walrus, the seal, and the whale. 
From being only the incidental, these soon became the principal 
objects of these hazardous voyages, and the high hopes of men, 
panting for the lofty names of discoverers, were merged in the 
arduous toils of catching whales for profit. 

The subject does not seem to have assumed any great commercial 
importance, till the seventeenth century. The first voyage, made 
for the sole purpose of whale fishing by the English, was about the 
year 1610. An Amsterdam and a London company soon sent out 
numerous fleets to Spitzbergen. Other nations of Europe com- 
menced also at the same time. As each nation claimed the right 
to the whale grounds, frequent contests for sole possession rendered 
the voyages profitless and disastrous. The ships went out in small 
squadrons, and had all the necessary naval preparations for plunder 
or defence. The English especially assumed quite a_piratical 
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character, and relied more upon the plunder of the interlopers, as 
they called the rest, than on their own honest and watchful exertions. 
After many years of silly and obstinate contention, an arrangement 
was made, by which the most eligible seas along the coast of 
Spitzbergen were divided among the English, Dutch, Hamburghers, 
French, and Spaniards. 

Subsequently to this division, the English Muscovy Company 
pursued the business successfully for a few years; but after a time 
their fleets gradually disappeared, and they finally deserted the 
northern oceans. A spell seems to have been cast upon all their 
operations ; for while they were unfortunate year after year succes- 
sively, the economical and calculating Dutch were annually rewarded 
with rich cargoes. They were obliged to renounce the business to 
these formidable rivals, who carried it forward with the same vigour 
and perseverance which they had displayed in all c’ her commercial 
enterprises. At first, on their portion of the shores, the Dutch 
found the whales inert, passive, and abundant. They formed a 
summer colony on the shore, for the purpose of extracting and 
preparing the oil from the blubber which the vessels brought in. 
Here, on the snowy waste, the little village of Smeerenberg relieved 
the dull monotony of death. A sight unseen before, the curling of 
smoke and the ringing of bells announced that man had taken 
possession, where nature had seemed to threaten a total extinction 
of animal existence. During the whole of the seventeenth century, 
the business gradually extended, and two hundred vessels, of various 
kinds and sizes, were frequently floating in the harbour of Smeeren- 
berg. At length the whales became shy and intractable, and it 
was found necessary to push out into the open sea, and there 
engage in the fearful encounter. As they advanced into the open 
ocean, the scene of their toil became nearly as distant from their 
colony as from home, and they at length deemed it expedient 
to —— the intermediate station, and return with their 
cargoes directly to Holland. Not a vestige of this village is now 
to be seen. 

It would be tedious and uninstructive, to follow in slow detail, 
the fluctuations of this precarious business. Suffice it to say, that 
for more than a hundred years, the English hardly maintained a 
whale ship, while the Dutch and Hamburghers annually, down to 
1778, were employing a fleet of more than 200 vessels. During a 
part of the intermediate time, they employed as many as 300 
vessels, and 18,000 men. . The pride of our government was at 
length aroused, and stimulated by high bounties and high hopes, 
the English again became competitors. ‘The attempts, under the 
name of the Greenland Company and the South Sea Company, 
had proved abortive and ruinous. Between 1732 and 1749, the 
bounty had risen to 40s. per ton, at which it remained permanent 
for the remainder of the century. This was a new era in British 
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fishery. Up to 1758, the average number of British whalers 
frequenting Greenland and Davis’s Straits was about sixty. During 
the four following years it received an unprecedented increase, for 
in 1788, 253 vessels were employed. The whale fleets of Holland 
were swallowed in the tremendous vortex of the French revolution, 
leaving England to maintain more vessels in the Greenland seas 
than all the other nations of Europe besides. It should be observed, 
that previously to this time, nearly all the maritime states of 
Kurope had been at different periods engaged in the business, to a 
greater or less extent. 

The trade was at first prosecuted from the metropolis, but 
more eligible ports having been selected, from time to time, we find 
the whale squadrons now chiefly sailing from Hull and Whitby, in 
England, and Peterhead, Aberdeen, Dundee and Leith, in Scot- 
land. The active and eager pursuit has driven the monsters from 
their old haunts, across the Atlantic. Vigilantly pursued among 
the Greenland channels, they have taken refuge in Davis’s Straits 
and Baffin’s Bay, and these are now the exclusive fields of the 
Greenland Fishery. In this fishery, for the eight years previous to 
1818, one hundred and thirty ships were employed, but the fleet is 
now diminished to about ninety. 

In following the history of this perilous and desperate mode of 
hardy industry, our attention is so enchained by dangers, storms, 
and misery endured, as well as by the exhibition of the grandest 
spectacles with which nature gratifies the vision of man, that our 
curiosity is hardly aroused to a consideration of it as a source of 
national wealth. Here let us pause, to consider for a moment the 
perils of cold, of famine, of tempest, and shipwreck, that are inci- 
dent to these exhibitions. We must recollect, that the cruise is 
generally beyond the 70th parallel of latitude. Exposed as these 
hardy mariners are to cold and danger and every imaginable hard- 
ship, success seems no flattering incentive. Obliged to sail among 
islands and mountains of ice, it requires all their watchfulness and 
dexterity to elude the besetting dangers. The masts and shrouds 
are often glazed with ice—their cables of hemp or iron are snapped 
asunder like pipe stems, and benumbed as they must continually 
be, they thus navigate the ocean for months. We can imagine the 
common dangers that beset them; but who can picture their 
situation, when darkness makes the storm more awful, and their 
emotions more intense? The ship rises upon a mountain wave, and 
plunges into a chasm, perhapsto strike upon a mass of ice. After 
a disruption of those immense icy fields, which cover the arctic 
regions, it requires all the seamen’s skill to thread the passages. 
Sometimes, detained late in the season, they get imbedded in the 
shoals of ice, and have been thus compelled to endure the long 
northern winter. They perhaps drift onward far towards the pole. 
The days gradually shorten, the sun makes a short segment above 
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the horizon, finally a small portion of his disk appears, and the next 
day he is gone; to leave the world “ orbless, treeless, lifeless ” 
Without any of those comforts, those furnaces, and preparations 
for mental excitement, which made the winterings of Ross and 
Parry more tolerable, they have patiently waited, month after 
month, till the breaking up of the following season. Perhaps they 
go out for game, and one of the crew finds himself in the embrace 
of a huge bear, and the mangled corpse only of a comrade is 
rescued after a desperate engagement, rendered more fierce, as the 
bear is more raging and ravenous from a month of fasting. 

Sometimes, vessel after vessel has been dashed to atoms, and the 
few remnants of many crews that have gone down to the fathomless 
abysses are obliged to crowd into a single ship, already perhaps 
short of provisions, or into a few small boats, and push for a northern 
shore. And what awaits them there? If too late to reach the ship, 
or the settlement of more civilized man, divided among a savage 
tribe, they may possibly survive till spring in filthy huts, where the 
condensed moisture falls in flakes of snow, upon the admission of 
cold by an aperture. Happily they often experience a hospitality, 
among those rude people, which they have looked for in vain among 
a more cultivated race. If not so fortunate as to land where they 
see the vestiges of man, they must erect as competent a hovel as 
their slender means will admit, and make use of every expedient to 
sustain the vital energies.. Sometimes they survive and are rescued ; 
and the almost incredible tale is told of four Russian sailors, who 
were preserved through six of these dreary winters, three of whom 
finally returned to their homes. Some of them are taken off, but 
how many perish in convulsions, before the extremity of cold is set 
in! How many fall a prey to the famished wolf! How many 
suffer miseries untold, because unseen! These are not the sugges- 
tions of fancy. The Dutch endeavoured, in the early days of the 
fishery, to establish -a settlement on one of these bleak coasts, if 
practicable. They left several men to try the experiment of win- 
tering. In the following summer a boat landed on the coast, and 
found the hut strongly closed. They forced it open. It was a tomb. 
All had perished—four men were found frozen, and on the last page 
of their journal was written, “ We are all four stretched on our beds, 
and are still alive, and would eat willingly, if any one of us were able 
to rise and light a fire. We implore the Almighty, with folded 
hands, to deliver us from this life, which it is impossible for us to 
prolong without food, or any thing to warm our frozen limbs. None 
of us can help the other—each must support their own misery.” 
We can only realize the extremity of their situation by recurring to 
a horrible description of the poet. 


“‘ They lifted up their eyes, and then beheld 
Each other’s aspects—saw, and shrieked and died. 
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Even of their mutual hideousness they died, 
Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 
Famine had written fiend.” 


We have testimony enough that such calamities have befallen our 
fellow-creatures in these regions. Many must have suffered and 
perished, whose sufferings and end there were no survivors to 
relate. It is but just to say, however, that for the period of a cen- 
tury, previous to 1778, the number of ships, entirely lost, did not 
amount to four in a hundred. The fishing was mostly pursued in 
the Greenland seas ; and pursued with more certainty and safety, 
than it has been since the whalers have ventured into the depths of 
Baffin’s Bay. Every autumn, the papers teem again with accounts 
of Sscsaekable casualties and distresses. For the three seasons 

revious to the present, one fifth of the fleet have never returned. 
hen we look back upon the whole history of the fishery, and re- 
flect upon the thousands that have been swallowed up once, and for 
ever, how strictly and peculiarly applicable is the language of 
Irving! ‘ They have gone down amidst the roar of the tempest— 
their bones lie whitening among the caverns of the deep. Silence, 
oblivion—like the waves, have closed over them, and no one can 
tell the story of their end. What sighs have been wafted after that 
ship! What prayers have been offered up at the deserted fireside 
of home! How often has the mistress, the wife, the mother, pored 
over the daily news, to catch some casual intelligence of this rover of 
the deep! How has expectation darkened into anxiety—anxiety 
into dread—and dread into despair! Alas! not one memento 
remains for love to cherish. All that shall ever be known is, that 
she sailed from her port, and was never heard of more.” 

The icebergs are causes of great peril to the Greenland whale- 
men. They are congelations of fresh water. It is supposed, that 
as the water pours down from the hills along the coasts, it is frozen 
in some hollow, and the base of the iceberg first formed. Successive 
years raise it. The snows fall and melt, and are frozen on the 
summit. It rises higher and higher for the greater part of a century, 
till it emulates in height the tops of the surrounding mountains. Its 
base, gradually encroaching upon the ocean, is undermined by the 
current and dashing of the waves. At last it falls with a stupendous 
plunge into the abyss, and floats triumphantly on the bosom of the 
Atlantic, till it melts and dissolves away in a milder latitude, after 
floating for months, a terror to the unhappy mariner who crosses its 
path. They often rise three hundred feet above the surface ; and 
since experiment shows that only about one seventh of these masses 
is out of water, some of them must penetrate two thousand feet 
below. Several whalers are frequently moored at once under the 
protection of one of these mountains: it is necessary, however, to 
keep at a respectful distance, for large pieces are frequently detached, 
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and dart upwards with great force. Sometimes the lower portion 
is dissolved by the warmer temperature of the water, and the mam- 
moth, as if disposed to enjoy his repose more voluptuously, turns 
slowly and heavily over. Floating on the ocean, no resistance, short 
of the adamantine shores with which they are familiar, can oppose 
them. Instances are not unknown of two of these mighty masses 
coming together with a tremendous crash, and shivering to a thou- 
sand atoms the rude bark of the mariner. 

The more common kind of drifting field-ice is congealed from 
ocean water, and is rendered stronger and thicker by the addition 
of snows and rains. Broken to fragments by storms, the pieces are 
frequently driven together and piled one upon another. Strong as 
the most intense cold can rivet and connect it, the iceberg rolls along 
with apparently no resistence ; and dismal is the fate of that crew 
whose vessel, as if bound by iron in the ice, perceives one of these 
bearing down and threatening certain destruction. 

The fogs and dense atmosphere in these regions make the refract- 
ing power so great, that the sun always appears above the horizon 
long before his due time of return. The moisture, frozen in little 
spiculae as it falls, reflects a thousand ever-varying tints, and 
exhibits a brilliancy unknown to those who live in a milder zone. 
Here also is seen the unaccustomed optical illusion, the mirage—a 
vessel often appearing with her masts downward, and her hull up- 
turned and high raised in air. The aurora borealis is seen also 
with a splendour, which the richest fancy can hardly depict. It 
flashes over the expanse, till the whole heavens are vie dy with 
a blaze of light. ‘The bright clouds, wafted hither and thither by 
every change of the fitful breeze, are said to resemble the evolutions 
of contending armies, and are looked upon by the rude natives with 
awe, as foreboding dreadful disasters. 

The whale fishery was very early looked upon as an excellent 
nursery for seamen; and, with an eye to this object, the govern- 
ment made it necessary for each ship to carry a certain number of 
‘‘oreen men and apprentices,” before it could be entitled to the 
bounty. ‘T'‘hey encouraged it for the sake of promoting a love of 
adventure, to inure seamen to toil and peril, to compel them to 
become skilful, watchful, and hardy. Accordingly we find, that 
many of those heroes, who have carried the British trident triumph- 
antly over the globe, and eclipsed the naval glories of Carthage, 
Venice, and Holland, were conversant with the scenes and toils of 
a Polar winter. The veteran who, with one arm and eye, carried 
consternation into the combined fleets of Europe at Trafalgar, first 
signalized his decision and prowess under the same arctic sky to 
which the British whaler was exposed. If the longest voyages, that 
are made over the ocean—if the navigation of every sea on the 
globe, serene or boisterous—if the strictest discipline and subordi- 
nation of large crews, constitute a nursery for seamen, the whale 
fishery is above all others eminent in these requisites. 
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Art. VIII. 


1. Cain and Abel; or the Morning of the World. A Poem in four 
Parts. By the Rev. C. J. Yorke, A.M., Rector of Shenfield, Essex. 
London: Crofts. 1837. 


2. The Solace of Song. Short poems, suggested by Scenes visited on a Con- 
tinental Tour, chicfly in Italy. London: Seeley and Burnside. 1837. 
3. Hood’s Comic Annual for 1837. Bailey and Co. 


4. Lays of Poland. By the Author of the ‘‘ Sea-wolf.’’ London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


5. A Voice from the Factories. In serious Verse. London: Murray. 


WE never take up any collection of the works of the British poets, 
without experiencing the painful reflection, that of those who in 
their day were considered the masters of song, and regarded as 
deserving of a place in the classical literature of the nation, how few 
are now thought ofby the great majority of the readers of the compara- 
tive minority. Even of those who make use of the name of many 
of these neglected authors, there is, perhaps, not one in ten who is 
conversant with more than a few fragments of their works, as found 
in popular selections or short extracts, where they are used to adorn 
a sentiment, or, it may be, to give an air of learning to the produc- 
tions of some laborious pedant ! One cannot but be led to fear lest 
some of the most celebrated poets of the present day, or rather, 
belonging to our youthful years, should meet with a similar fate ere 
the commencement of the next century. If sterling merit be some- 
times doomed to waste its virtue in obscurity, there is, on the other 
hand, a tendency to overlay with flattery any one who has caught 
the admiration of the world by some happy effort, which, however, 
may only be happy as regards its adaptation to a transient fashion 
and a false standard. Accordingly, how many of the voluminous 
works of Scott, Byron, Southey, &c., are to be the household poetry, 
so to speak, of future generations—how far these now renowned 
writings are hereafter to embody or be identified with the feelings 
of posterity, is a question that the kindliness of human nature is 
desirous of avoiding. 
Now, if all this be true, must we not regard such productions,as 
the Five that head this paper, with feelings that go a considerable 
way in neutralizing the pleasure which their contents may be capa- 
ble of exciting? There is not one of these works which have not 
engaged the efforts of superior minds—a superiority, too, which 
exhibits an interesting theme of contemplation, were their variety 
alone to be regarded. But, in point of purpose and execution, there 
is also displayed more than enough to make an Englishman proud 
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of his country ; and yet, who, ten years hence, is to remember that 
ever such things were ? 

These views are certainly disheartening ; but is there no relief 
from such forebodings, and would we have counselled the writers of 
our List to have refrained from the labours of which we have the 
present proofs? The questions now put ought to be answered, and 
in a manner consolatory both to readers and the respective authors 
of these volumes ; for their contributions to the mental fare of the 
public, are not only calculated to meet a certain demand and tne 
current consumption—but to increase and enlarge certain tastes that 
are worthy of culture—contributions, which, whether as ministering 
to amusement or instruction, will assuredly elevate the national 
character. 

The nature of the first upon our List will at once be understood 
from its title. The poem is in blank verse ; and, from the manner, 
the animus, and the thoughts that pervade the author’s efforts, they 
will convey both pleasure and profit. We must add, however, that 
there is a ruggedness in the verse, besides frequently a prosaic tame- 
ness, both in point of language and sentiment, that detracts from 
the pathos and loftiness which the theme should have inspired. Our 
extracts are taken from parts where the author has expended his 
utmost power, and therefore are favourable specimens. The first 
belongs to that portion of the poem called Scepticism, in which 
Cain is made to personate the Atheist, and to give intimations of 
his ruthless temper. The dialogue is with his father, to whom he 
does not certainly exhibit that filial reverence, which a well-disposed 
son should have cherished. Indeed, Cain’s character is represented 
throughout the poem in most unlovely colours. He is a dark 
criminal from beginning to end, but, perhaps, not more repulsive 
than a fratricide deserves to have been pictured. At the same time, 
we could have desired some loftier and more intelligible motives to 
have been attributed to his nature, than are here bestowed. Adam 
thus instructs his son— 


** Last, man was made, undying, rational, 
Heaven’s link with earth. To his own image spoke, 
Then God, how lovingly! On the human soul 
His own reflected face he saw, and blessed, 
Blessed us, my son, and what before was ‘ good,’ 
With all a father’s love called ‘ very good.’ 
Oh! Cain, my first resemblance! Of that hour, 
When by such music quickened, from the turf 
Springing I knew myself, and knew my God 
Nor grief nor death the sweetness can destroy. 
With me then nature found both eye and voice ; 
' Then all I sawand all I heard replied 

‘Thou God art good, yea, thou art very good,’ 

‘“* Cain paused awhile, but soon a blackness swept 
Tempestously his forehead : he rejoined, 
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‘Twas a short summer, father ; the dark breeze 
Of fierce displeasure soon o’erclouded it ; 

And man, poor man, above all creatures blessed, 
Joy of the world, and Lord of Paradise, 

Found that his elevation, through the wiil 

Of one soon angered, never satisfied, 

Was but a mock. For is not man now pressed 
With pain, and labour, and the curse of God 
’Neath vilest storms, that live and die in clay? 
A slight transgression his, but heaviest doom !’ 

‘“‘ The eyes of Cain, that with no certain mark 
Had strayed, while Adam spoke; more fixed and keen 
Now on the moment glistened; and his hand 
Made a slight motion the discourse to check. 

Urged by a ruthless bird of prey, that clung 
Between its horns, with buffets blinding it, 

An agile deer had fallen from a rock, 

Low in the valley. Many a ravenous bird 

And smaller beast there gathered to the spoil ; 
But shortly Cain saw these withdraw in fear ; 
And knew by that, and by the seedy grass 

That from the thickets bent, some lordlier foe 
Approached. Nor long; creeping with velvet foot, 
A tiger, like a sling-shot, reached the prize 

And o’er his brawny shoulders jerking it, 

As quick and light leaped back, and disappeared. 

‘‘Cain watched the achievement with a well-pleased smile, 
Then with an effort gave his ear once more; 

His sire continuing thus, ‘ Methinks, my son, 
Of our rough world you cannot well complain ; 
Such spectacles as this, on which your eyes 
Have feasted, Eden never saw. You love, 

It seems, to witness them; you love the range 
Of wild and wood ; you love to walk abroad 
And fear no visits from that luminous cloud, 
Which Eden lighted up, when God drew near. 
If so, you must not murmur at our doom : 

And much less I, for had our passions swayed 
Jehovah, why did not the avenging bolt 

Strike dead both me and Eve, within our hands 
The fruit yet held? Why, when this threatened death 
We had sought out so madly, died we not ?’ 

‘** May be, his threat,’ Cain answered, ‘ God forgot, 
Or found what in his image once he raised 
Could not be crushed and trodden into dust : 

I question not he did (for if not so, 
How stands it with his truth?) all that he could.’ 
‘* « Far, far from it was this,’ rejoined his sire, 
‘ The word stood fast, yet I in my mere self 
Died not, because divine Omniscience saw 
A way more glorious justice to exalt.’””—pp. 16—19. 
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Cain’s taste for wanton cruelty is thus evidenced :— 


“‘ When list! out from the branches ofa tree, 
His path which spanned, with quickly rustling wing 
And frequent cooings flew a dove ; its plumes, 
Powdered with gold, rejoiced to meet the day ; 
Which borrowed, where it gave fresh brilliancy. 
The leaves, it scattered, fell before his feet ; 

Yet nought he heeded, till with circling flight 
It nearer drew, and nestled on his breast. 

It feared not man. It had been saved and nursed 
When young and weak, by Eve; the lover stern 
Of rocks and cataracts, with distended beak 
And eye more fierce, pursued it to her arms 
Which, filled already with an infant charge, 
Received and fensed the trembling fugitive. 
True to the impulse, by that kind act given, 

It ever loved the human face, untaught 

As yet what in the human heart lay hid 

Of dark, perfidious, volcanic ill. 

Oft had it lighted upon Abel’s hand, 

Stripping with gladsome aim the russet ear 

Of corn he held; while he would Rizpah call 
To mark the dance of lustres from its neck ; 
Divers, yet in its place each adding charms, 

Like all the rainbow graces formed of love. 

And thus it trusted Cain, and its smooth beak 
Applied with gentle billings to his lip, 

E’en like a child, for so it had been wont. 

But Cain’s was not the hour for such caress : 

He grasped it unsuspecting ; flared his eye; 
And while the heated blood flushed from his heart 
In crimson o’er his cheek, he cried aloud, 

‘ Thou too, fair bird, art more beloved than I; 
I’m shunned and hated, thou art sought and prized ; 
But now I’ll end thy summer-day of pride, 

And mar at once thy preening :’ on a rock, 
With strength gigantic and demoniac rage, 

He dashed it; then again, as to his feet 

It feebly moaning fluttered, seized its wings, 
(His whole form shaken by the tide within) 
Again and dashed it down. Then motionless 

It lay in its own gore: turned inwardly 

Its meek eye’s pupil. It was dead. He smiled, 
Gazing contemptuously; until he heard 

Plainly, these words, ‘ Let such be Abel’s doom; 
So let him die ;’ he started’; raised his head ; 

But none was near: he scanned the earth and sky ; 
The earth as undisturbed as Abel’s face, 

The sky a mirror for the Almighty’s seemed. 
The wild fowl with its breast bend down the flag, 
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Slow as before; no creature but himself 
Had heard aught strange: he turned, and looking round 
His own unmoving shadow he percevied 
Lined on the sunburnt sward ; while from deep woods 
Bright plains, and cooling streams, came every note 
Of animal enjoyment: but who spoke? 
He knew not; yet with repetition full, 
‘So let him die,’ pealed once more on his ear. 
“ Onward he went ; at first with effort faint, 
Shunning the whispers which at intervals 
Chimed heavily within him: but resist 
To purpose how could he, who would not pray ? 
The Tempter saw the advantage, and poured through 
The breach unholy fancies o’er his brain ; 
Whence of the source unheedful, so he mused : 
‘ Of spirits unseen my sire will sometimes tell, 
Both bad and good; and one supreme in guilt, 
Though subjugate in power, who, hating God, 
Seeks to efface his works, and lost himself 
To drag the world in ruin after him. 
May be, ’twas he who spoke to me but now ; 
If so, I must be on my guard from harm! 
But, how can Adam know his crime or pain? 
If there is such an one, still why not say 
He has been mocked as I have, and asserts 
His right in justice; that he is more weak 
Than him he copes with, argues nobleness. 
The others prate indeed that gratitude, 
Due in proportion to his heighth who gives, 
Is of God’s fountain-love, from us the blessed 
Resilience of its drops! Soft, pretty words! 
But without toil what has by me been gained ? 
I’m my own debtor. And thus Satan, too, 
May be his own; and but strive against 
Unwarrantable claims. Should he prevail, 
Then they, who aid him, will his triumph share.’ ”»—pp. 56—59. 


** The Solace of Song” fills a very charming volume; and in 
various respects is equal to the best of the Annuals. The literary 
matter consists of serious verse, which has chiefly been suggested 
by Italian scenes connected with Scripture history at the moment 
when the author visited them. Though that land is far fuller of 
classical than sacred subjects, yet the latter are considerable in point 
of number and extremely interesting in character, and to a pious 
mind, like the writer’s, capable of affording not merely themes of 
deep religious emotion, but of becoming the subject of song. Indeed 
the title of the work has been very happily chosen, and not less 
happily illustrated. It is impossible to peruse it without entering into 
the spirit of devotion and the soothing characteristics of the author’s 
hopes and joys, even when a melancholy tinge belongs to his manner. 
The outward garb of his feelings is suitable, displaying much ease 
and variety of versifisation as well as the proofs of a mind, and 
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habits of thinking that are gentle and touching rather than 
arousing or commanding. But while we speak thus favourably of 
the poetry, the Wood-cut Illustrations from Drawings by William 
Harvey, engraved by O. Smith, and others, deserve more parti- 
cular mention, in respect of the departments to which they belong. 
Did our readers but behold the beauty and depth of sentiment, 
which the Picture called ‘* The Solace of Song” contains, no other 
recommendation would be necessary to insure the purchase of the 
work by them. What, do they think, is the device employed for 
this illustration? It consists of ‘The Cross, planted in a rugged 
wilderness, but whither a few pilgrims or worshippers have found 
their way. Then there are “ Elba,” “ The Arch of Titus,” ‘* The 
Coliseum,” &c. &c., that have even astonished ourselves, who are 
much accustomed to behold what may be done on an octavo page 
of paper, with nothing more than black tints and strokes. 

But as we cannot transfer these lovely efforts of art to our pages, 
the verses must afford a specimen which cannot but speak strongly 
in support of our favourable opinion of the volume. The poem has 
for its title “S. Maria in Via Lata, Paul’s Hired House ;” and 
the motto is from the twenty-eighth chapter of “The Acts of the 
Apostles,’ where these words are found—‘‘ Paul dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house,” the author taking the tradition that 
this spot is the same as the dark cellar-looking rooms, under the 
church of S. Maria in Via Lata. 

‘“‘ There is a pleasure which the curious find, 
When yielding to the fancy’s secret spell, 
Endowing stones with attributes of mind, 

And voice, to murmur tidings from their shell 

Of ages floating down the stream of Time— 

Tales of their inert being’s earliest prime. 

Thus they cry out—they live to tell of war, 
Of human violence the crushing arm, 

Of deeds of lowering hate, and fell despair, 

Of a home’s blessings, love’s delicious charm— 
They blab, where Murder’s bloody step hath trod ; 
Echoing the martyr’s groans, for vengeance from his God. 
Two ling’ring years, these rude and rough-hewn stones 

The Prisoner harbour’d—so the legends say— 

His inward conflicts noted, heard his moans, 

The gleam reflected of each heav’n-sent ray ;— 
Then list their voice, they may awhile unfold 
Lessons of wisdom from the days of old. 

They tell of woe—wrought by his fretting chain, 
And inward canker of unbidden sin; 
Hardness of those, who dared the cross disdain, 
Yet vainly hoped the proffered crown to win; 
They saw him gird his armour to the fight, 
And prayerful wrestling seek celestial might. 
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They tell of /abour—noon, and night, and morn, 
Faint heart to cheer, the stubborn will subdue; 

Repelling Jewish hate and Gentile scorn; 
Pointing a Saviour to the sinner’s view ; 

His Master’s cross they saw him meekly bear— 

A day of labour, and a night of prayer. 
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They tell of comfort—when of love the glance 
Pierced, like a sword, within the heart’s recess, 
Causing the faint and sinking spirits dance 
With a quick sense of inborn happiness— 
The summer sun, that gilds a stormy sky, 
Beams not so welcome to the wand’rer’s eye ! 





They tell of joy—when, ’fore the Spirit’s power, 
The shattered arms of vanquished Nature lay, 
And fitful burst upon the midnight-hour 
Bright dawnings of an everlasting day ; 
When Jew and Gentile in the dust adored, 
By heavenly might bowed down to own Messiah Lorp. 


They tell of rapture—when a vision bright 
Beamed as his guerdon from the throne above— 
A crown of glory, and a robe of light, 
Seal’d with the cov’nant-seal of cov’nant-love ;— 
When sounds of angel-harps and voices flowed 
O’er the full soul, waft from the throne of God. 


Who would not linger in this silent cell, 
The hum of centuries rolling on his ear— 
With Paul in fettered loneliness to dwell, 
Joy in his smile, and sorrow in his tear; 
With him at Jesus’ footstool sweetly learn, 
Lessons of heav’nly love, and feel the kindlings burn ! 





Who would not linger, where the Saviour came 
And went an ever-loved and frequent guest, 
As speeds the eagle, with a mother’s flame, 
To guard and feed the inmates of her nest; 
And, fluttering o’er the life she holds so dear, 
| Each want supplies, and soothes each throbbing fear ! 


Lo! thro’ the gloom celestial glories stream, 
Opening a vista to th’ enraptured eye, 

While these rude stones the bright reflection gleam, 
And point the gaze to yonder scenes on high, 

Where burns the throne amid the angelic seven! 

—It is the House of God—It is the Gate of Heav’n.” 


Now comes a very different sort of writer from either of the 
foregoing, but one whose genius can serve a good cause, though 
pleasantries and drollery be his principal weapons. Mr. Hood, in 
his “* Comic Annual,” furnishes a treat in poetry as well as prose ; 
but whatever may be his theme, or his medium, his caustic wit 1s 
sure to be redundant. The ‘‘ Comic” is also in full fashion among 
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its yearly compeers as regards illustrations; for it contains some 
of the most expressive wood-cuts that ever were designed, which 
while they must produce lots of laughter, though examined every 
hour in the day, have yet a moral in them or a sentiment that is not 
unworthy of the admiration of the grave or the meditative. Take 
for example, his “ Drinking Song,” as sung by a member of a 
Temperance Society, called Mr. Spring, at Waterman’s Hall. 


‘‘ Come, pass round the pail, boys, and give it no quarter, 

Drink deep, and drink oft, and replenish your jugs, 

Fill up, and I’ll give you a toast to your water— 

The Turncock for ever! that opens the plugs; 
Then hey for a bucket, a bucket, a bucket” 
Then hey for a bucket, filled up to the brim! 
Or, best of all notions, let’s have it by oceans, 
With plenty of room for a sink or a swim! 


Let Topers of grape-juice exultingly vapour, 

But let us just whisper a word to the elves 

We water roads, horses, silks, ribands, bank-paper, 

Plants, poets, and muses, and why not ourselves ? 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


The vintage they cry, think of Spain’s and of France’s 
The jigs, the boleros, fandangos, and jumps; 
But water's the spring of all civilized dances, 
We go to a ball not in bottles, but pumps ! 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


Let others of Dorchester quaff at their pleasure, 

Or honour old Meux with their thirsty regard 

We'll drink Adam’s ale, and we get it pool measure, 

Or quaff heavy wet from the butt in the yard! 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


Some flatter gin, brandy, and rum, on their merits, 
Grog, punch, and what not, that enliven a feast ; 
Tis true that they stir up the animal spirits, 
But may not the animal turn out a beast ? 

Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


The Man of the Ark, who continued our species, 

He saved us by water—but as for the wine, 

We all know the figure, more sad than facetious, 

He made after tasting the juice of the vine. 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


In wine let a lover remember his jewel, 

And pledge her in bumpers fill’d brimming and oft ; 
But we can distinguish the kind from the cruel, 
And toast them in water, the hard or the soft. 
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Some cross’d in their passion can never o’erlook it, 
But take to a pistol, a knife, or a beam ; 
Whilst temperate swains, are enabled to brook it 
By help of a little meandering stream. 

Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


Should fortune diminish our cash’s sum-total, 

Deranging our wits and our private affairs, 

Though some in such cases would fly to the bottle, 

There's nothing like water for drowning our cares. 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


See drinkers of water, their wits never lacking, 

Direct as a railroad and smooth in their gaits ; 

But look at the bibbers of wine, they go tacking, 

Like ships that have met a foul wind in the straights, 
Then hey for a bucket, &c. 


A fig then for Burgundy, Claret, or Mountain, 

A few scanty glasses must limit your wish, 

But he’s the true toper that goes to the fountain, 

The drinker that verily ‘ drinks like a fish !’ 
Then hey for a bucket, &c.” 


The “ Lays of Poland” are worthy of an enthusiatic advocate of 
freedom, and betoken abilities which none but true-born poets 
possess. So long as poor ill-fated Poland has friends who can 
write and feel like the author of these ‘“‘ Lays,” her cause is not 
lost. The unpretending appearance of the work is another symptom 
of talent, which it is pleasant to perceive in connection with a 
theme so arousing, simple, and direct, as the story of a noble and 
gallant people, whose most sacred rights have been violated, and 
who cherish a quenchless patriotism worthy of a nation descended 
from a long and glorious line of ancestry. 

These ‘* Lays” consist of ‘* The Last Battle,” “ The Hunter of 
the North,”’ The Revelry of Kings,” “ The Pyramid of Bayonets,” 
‘© The Polish Widow,” “ Remona,” “Constantine,” and *“* The 
Home of the Eagle ;” each of which form the subject and source of 

oetic inspiration. As a specimen, we quote the “‘ Pyramid of 
sey which our readers may remember attaches as a never- 
to-be-obliterated stain in the life of the Grand-Duke Constantine, 
and memorable anecdote in the records of cruelty and tyranny. 


‘THE PYRAMID OF BAYONETS. 


Now hearken to the festive drum ! 
With stately steps the warriors come, 
Stately and slow ; 
And Constantine, the prince, is there : 
Bright gleam his lances in the air, 

‘ And wave his banners, rich and rare, 
A goodly show ! 
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Gleaming with steel, the guards advance ; 
See how their snorting chargers dance, 
And paw the ground; 

The Polish lancers, the hussars, 

The veterans glorying in their scars, 

The heroes of the Turkish wars, 

Are forming round. 


Yet stay! the drum has ceased to beat, 
Hushed is the measured tramp of feet, 
So loud before ; 

Half Warsaw does the scene behold, 
And bright with gleams of starry gold, 
Each regal banner is uprolled 

To wave no more. 


‘* Form!” cried the prince, outstretched his hand; 
Promptly they form to his command, 

For slaves must bow; 

The Grand Duke fiercely grasped his sword : 

He seemed to speak—the mocking word 

Died on his lip—the tempest stirred 

Upon his brow. 


And yet more fatal than his frown, 

A wing each rising murmur down, 
Appeared his smile! 

Then Warsaw! wildly rose thy fears— 
Lo ! fenced on either side by spears, 


’ A pyramid of bayonets rears 


Its glittering pile. 


Where is the victim? Hark! a drum 
Beats, and the populace are dumb: 

A Pole draws near ; 

Pacing a gallant steed beside, 

With unbowed mien, and look of pride, 
As, musing how his father died, 

He scoffs at fear. 


‘‘ Mount!” cried the Prince, “‘ mount, daring Pole, 
Your’s is a will above control, 

For ill or good ; 

Rebellious, headstrong, like your steed, 

You both of discipline have need, 

So try your charger’s strength at speed, 

And cool your blood !”’ 


And hark! again the bugles sound,— 
The warrior mounts, and takes his ground 
To win his meed ; 

Full on his eyes the bayonets shone, 

Then thought he on his horse alone, 

He could not bear to hear him moan, 

And see him bleed. 
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O gentle horse! O glorious creature | 

Shall man subdue thy gallant nature 

By curb or steel ? 

And plotting vengeance, shall he seek 

Thee, from thy desert, for to wreak 

His will? O would that thou couldst speak, 
As well as feel ! 


But hark! a bugle sounds,—awhile, 
Yet that young Pole with stately smile 
The danger braved ; 

He flies—he leaps—the feat is done ! 
The bayonets glitter in the sun 
Untouched ! the noble horse has won, 
And both are saved ! 


Loud rose the shouts of joyful men ; 

And other thoughts did Warsaw then 

Than wrongs inspire ; 

The tyrant scanned each look; his brow 
Scowled with a blacker storm ; a vow 
Wreathed his thick lips, his dark eyes glow, 
Then flash with fire. 


* Over again! ye cleared not well, 
As yonder streaming bayonets tell !” 
He cried, ‘ Again !’ 

A Russian knelt to intercede— 

‘O spare at least the gallant steed, 
For he is not of Polish breed !’ 


It was in vain. 


Pale was the victim’s cheek, his brow 
A menace dark did half avow, 

And half conceal ; 

His hand above his head he rears, 

‘ Freedom is found ’mid hostile spears !’ 
He shouted, and again he clears 

The tower of steel. 


The Grand Duke smiled, the Grand Duke bowed 
In bitter mockery, shouting loud, 

‘ The leap ! once more !’ 

Then breathed the murmurs low, but deep, 

Like waves ere tempests o’er them sweep, 

Or Ocean stir him in his sleep, 

On some wild shore. 


The signal sounds—ah ! looks he pale ? 

Not thus shall he if fear prevail 

Achieve renown. 

On! on! again the war-horse flies, 

Though death is glittering in his eyes; 

The bayonets clash—what mean those cries? 
The horse is down! 
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Aye, he is down to rise no more, 

‘Triumph and toil alike are o’er; 

Unscathed his lord 

Leap’d from his seat at one fierce bound, 
Shook his clenched hand—gazed wildly round, 
Then proffered, kneeling on the ground, 

The Duke, his sword. 


‘ There is rebellion in thine eyes, 
Menace and guilt,’ the Duke replies, 
In murmurs low ; 

‘Ha! hurl ye thus my sword away, 
My kindness thus would ye repay ? 
Beware—who scorns a friend to-day 
Shall find a foe.’ 


The bugles breathe a merry strain, 
Thunders the stormy drum again, 

The sport is o’er ! 

But where is he who braved the power 
Of Russian lords? From that same hour 
Was he in camp, or field, or bower, 
Seen, never more !’’—pp. 26—32. 


In a note to these verses the writer reminds us of the facts, that 
the offence of this victim of cold-blooded despotism consisted in his 
inability to suddenly wheel a high-spirited horse; that, at the 
second leap a Russian general interceded for the offender, but in 
vain ; that, at the fourth leap the horse fell ; and that the rider, 
who arose and immediately resigned his sword to the Duke, was 
sent to the guard-house, and never afterwards heard of. 

The last of these ‘* Poems of the Month” is the best, whether 
as regards polished execution in the rhyming art, or the influence 
which its lessons and appeals will have on society and in behalf of 
the interests of humanity. The title sufficiently indicates the 
nature of the work, and directs the feelings at once to those 
defenceless and fragile members of the community, in christianized 
and enlightened Britain—the infant victims of the “ Factories.” 

The writer of this poem is said to be Mrs. Norton; and though 
the production would not detract from the fame of the brightest 
muse that England can produce, the subject and the manner in 
which it is treated, eminently accords with all that mankind hold 
most beautiful, sensitive, or adorning in woman. The most striking 
features of the piece, as a literary effort, is its artistic accuracy and 
grace ; although the whole seems to be the natural and spontaneous 
outpouring of a heart intensely alive to the great rights of humanity, 
and wrung to the core by the violations which man practises against 
his kind, under the sanction of legislative enactments. 

The poem is judiciously dedicated to Lord Ashley ; but we predict 
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that it will find in the case of every reader either a strenuous friend, 
or an unreserved convert to the cause it pleads, who will exclaim 
with the writer, “‘ I earnestly hope I shall live to see this evil abo- 
lished.” We could willingly transcribe every one of these verses, 
and point out many exquisite beauties in them, but this may not 
be ; for though strong and repeated attestations of the writer’s finely 
cultured genius would thus be furnished, it is the moral purpose of 
the work which we chiefly regard ; and this will be best exempli- 


fied by a complete picture of domestic but humble life, as seen in 
England. 
«* The happy homes of England’ they have been 
A source of triumph, and a theme for song : 
And surely if there be a hope serene 
And beautiful, which may to earth belong, 
’Tis when (shut out the world’s associate throng, 
And closed the busy day’s fatiguing hum) 
Still waited for with expectation strong, 
Welcomed with joy, and overjoyed to come 
The good man goes to seek.the twilight rest of home. 


‘‘ There sits his gentle wife, who with him knelt 

Long years ago at God’s pure altar-place ; 
Still beautiful—though all that she hath felt 
Hath calmed the glory of her radiant face, 
And given her brow a holier, calmer grace. 
Mother of souLS IMMORTAL, she doth feel 
A glow from Heaven her earthly love replace ; 
Prayer to her lip more often now doth steal, 

And meditative hope her serious eyes reveal.’ 


We pass over some lines, that we may give a few portraits that 
are not more graceful than faithful, and sketched with a feeling not 


more earnest than" touching—forming a fine conclusion to our 
“ Poetry of the Month.” 


‘ Scattered like flowers, the rosy children play— 
Or round her chair a busy crowd they press; 
But at the FATHER’s coming start away, 
With playful struggle for his loved caress, 
And jealous of the one he first may bless. 
To each, a welcoming word is fondly said ; 
He bends and kisses some ; lifts up the less; 
Admires the little cheek, so round and red, 
Or smoothes with tender hand the curled and shining head. 


“Qh! let us pause, and gaze upon them now, 
Is there not one—beloved and lovely boy ? 
With mirth’s bright sea] upon his open brow, 
And sweet fond eyes, brimful of love and joy ? 
He, whom no measure of delight can clo 
The daring and the darling of the set ; 
He who, though pleased with every passing toy, 
Thoughtless and buoyant to excess, could yet 
Never a gentle word or kindly deed forget ? 


‘¢ And one, more fragile than the rest, for whom 
As for the weak bird in a crowded nest— 
Are needed all the fostering care of home, 
And the soft comfort of the brooding breast: 
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One, who hath oft the couch of sickness pressed! 
On whom the mother looks, as it goes by, 
With tenderness intense, and fear suppress’d, 
While the soft patience of her anxious eye 
Blends with ‘ God’s will be done,’—‘ God grant thou mayst not die! ’ 


“ And is there not the elder of the band P 
She’with the gentle smile, and smovth bright hair, 
Waiting, some paces back —content to stand 
Till those of Love’s caresses have their share; 
Knowing how soon his fond paternal care 
Shall seek his violet in her shady nook— 
Patient she stands—demure, and brightly fair— 
Corying the meekness of her mother’s look, 

And clasping in her hands her favourite story- book. 


‘¢ Wake, dreamer !—Choose :—to labour life away 
Which of these little precious ones shall go 
(Debarred of summer light and cheerful play) 
To that receptacle for dreary woe, 
The Factory Mil! ? Shall he, in whom the flow 
Of life shines bright, whose free limbs’ vigorous tread 
Warns us how much of beauty that we know 
Would fade, when he became dispirited, 
And pined with sickened heart, and bowed his fainting head ? 


« Or shall the little quiet one, whose voice 
So rarely mingles in their sounds of glee, 
Whose life can bid no living thing rejoice, 
But rather is a long anxiety ;— 
Shall he go forth to toil ? and keep the free 
Frank boy, whose merry shouts and restless grace 
Would leave all eyes that used his face to see 
Wistfully gazing on that vacant space 
Which makes their fireside seem a lone and dreary place P 


“Or, sparing these, send her whose simplest words 
Have power to charm—whose warbled, childish song, 
Fluent and clear and bird-like, strikes the chords 
Of sympathy among the listening throng, 
Whose spirits light, and steps that dance along, 
Instinctive modesty and grace restrain: 
The fair young innocent who knows no wrong— 
Whose slender wrists scarce hold the silken skein 
Which the glad mother winds ;—~shall she endure this pain ? 


“ Away ! the thought—the thought alone brings tears! 
THEY labour—they the darlings of our lives ! 
The flowers and sunbeams of our fleeting years ; 
From whom alone our happiness derives. 
A lasting streagth, which every shock survives ; 
The green young trees beneath whose arehing boughs 
(When failing energy no longer strives), 
Our wearied age shall find a cool repose ;— 

Tuy toil in torture !—No—the painful picture close.” 





Art. 1X.—Discourses by the Rev. John B. Patterson, A.M., Minister of 
Falkirk ; to which is prefixed a Memoir of his Life, and Select Literary 
and Religious Remains. 2 vols. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 1836. 


Not many months ago we had occasion to review Lord Teign- 
mouth’s ‘“‘ Sketches of the Coasts and Islands of Scotland ;” a work 
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in which, among other things, he professed to give a faithful and 
fuller account of the state of education, and of the social as well as 
the religious and moral condition of the people inhabiting these 
regions, than had before been made public. It was impossible, 
however, not to detect many proofs of ignorance and illiberality 
which disfigured his statements ; and also to discover his conviction 
to be, that unless in the ancient Universities of England, and within 
the pale of the English Establishment, there is no adequate provi- 
sion made for superior learning, or most exemplary piety. In 
short, his desire and attempt were to show, that academical and 
ecclesiastica] education, as enforced by the Presbyterian Establish- 
ment of Scotland, was miserably deficient, when compared with the 
same thing under Episcopacy in England ; that in the former coun- 
try the teachers, whether in the school-room or in the pulpit, were 
comparatively incompetent men; that their morals, their motives, 
and their station in society, were inferior to what prevailed in the 
latter country ; and that therefore corresponding standards of cha- 
racter, manners, and feeling existed in the sister kingdoms ;—and 
all this for want of Bishops of Oxford and Cambridge. . 

Now, we recommend it to his Lordship, if he is anxious about 
being correctly informed on these matters, and if conviction be not 
more dreadful to him than reproof, to peruse the two volumes now 
before us. Nay, if he, or any one who may entertain the same pre- 
judices, take delight in what is lovely and rich in genius, graceful in 
refined humanity, beautiful and triumphant in classical learning— 
especially when adorning modest youth—and captivating in polished 
writing, let him make the Life, the Literary, and Religious Remains 
of the Rev. J. B. Patterson, his repeated study. Or if the records 
of fervent and pure devotion, of unobtrusive piety, and the memory 
of a minister of the Gospel, who though his sojourn on earth was 
brief, yet will live in the annals of theological literature, let the 
subject of these volumes be regarded ; and then it will be seen, that 
though great have been his achievements, there was that within him 
that promised much more. 

It is a delightful occupation to trace such a career as is delineated 
in these volumes; for while Mr. Patterson was an ornament to 
society in his own day, he was furnishing materials that will be a 
blessing and a treasure to posterity ; since, in one who was his com- 
panion in boyhood, and a dear friend till death severed them, he 
has found a competent biographer ; one, indeed, whose judgment, 
affection, and tastes, as disclosed in the Memoir which occupies the 
greatest portion of the first volume, show that the deceased had, 
among his earliest associates, one of a congenial spirit with his own. 
It is true, that in his Letters and other writings here produced, Mr. 
Patterson has become to a great extent his own historian. But had 
it not been for the anxious arrangement of these materials, and the 
connecting notices that accompany this sort of autobiography, it 
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would have been impossible for the world to understand or estimate, 
in any thing like an adequate manner, the rare genius and the lovely 
character that we now find depicted in it. The second volume con- 
sists exclusively of Ministerial Discourses, delivered in the capacity 
of a parish pastor. To the former we confine ourselves. 

The Memoir furnishes much that is rich and striking, with regard 
to academical instruction, and classical and elegant literature ; but 
more interesting still, it abounds in tokens of the method, the 
rapidity, and the character of development which distinguished the 
mental history of an extraordinary man—extraordinary, whether 
loveliness of disposition, variety of powers, or the conquests which 
these powers secured in a marvellously short space of time be con- 
sidered. ‘These are matters eminently deserving of the marked 
attention of other journals, than those which are of an exclusively 
religious character. ‘To the latter, however, we leave the particular 
consideration of what, in reality, constituted the highest charm in 
Mr. Patterson’s life—the Christian gifts that adorned and exalted 
the man. 

J. B. Patterson was born in Alnwick, in Northumberland, on the 
29th of January, 1804. His father, who was a gentleman of distin- 
guished integrity and piety, died while his son was yet achild. His 
mother, who, for any thing we know, still survives, seems to have 
been worthy of such a husband and such a son; nor could less be 
predicted of her, when it is stated, that her father was the Rev. 
John Brown, of Haddington, whose Self-interpreting Bibleand many 
other works are known throughout the religious world, and whose 
life and character were truly apostolical. In 1810 Mrs. Patterson 
removed to Edinburgh with her family, consisting of a daughter and 
two sons, John being the elder. He was now placed at the classi- 
cal academy of Mr. Benjamin Mackay, afterwards one of the masters 
of the celebrated High School of that city. Under this gentleman’s 
tuition he remained until 1814. In the course of the following year, 
Mrs. Patterson took up her residence in her native town; and here 
her son was sent to a school, where his attention was not only 
directed to the Latin classics, but to French and Elementary mathe- 
matics. It was also here that the Editor of the present work became 
acquainted with the subject of its narrative, and formed an inti- 
macy that never was broken but by death. ‘The survivor of the 
twin-companions, so to speak, says— 

‘Some trivial circumstance introduced them to each other’s notice, 
and their acquaintance soon ripened into. intimacy and attachment. 
Their intercourse, once begun, was as free and mirthful as that of boys 
at their age generally is. John, however, none of his early comrades can 
have failed to remark, was uniformly much less volatile than most of his 
companions, and exhibited fewer of the caprices of boyhood. His pas- 
times were usually of ‘such mirth as after no repenting draws.’ In 
rustic excursions his sedateness sometimes gave way to a considerable 
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extent; but he never joined in any of those little acts of wanton mischief 
that boys will occasionally perpetrate in the mére exuberance of animal 
spirits. He was soon distinguished at school as the leading scholar; 
but he was so amiable and gentle, and bore his honours so meekly, that 
his attainments and the partiality shown towards him provoked no env 
among his class-fellows. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to look back 
upon these days with ‘the eyes of youth,’ and to see them arrayed still 
in the soft and many-coloured hues of boyhood, without falsifying some 
of one’s remembrances of their scenes and actors, their sports and affec- 
tions; yet the author of these pages is sure that he practises very little 
deception, either upon himself or others, in describing the juvenile cha- 
racter and habits of his departed friend as altogether lovely and graceful. 
Many of John’s earliest companions—probably all of them without one 
exception— will join in affirming, that to see him was to admire him, to 
know him was to love him. None admired him more than he whose 
hand traces these words; but his love for the gifted and amiable boy—as 
afterwards for the fully accomplished man—was still greater than his 
admiration of him. It was not so much the rich gifts and lofty tenor 
of his mind, as the gentleness of his temper, and the uniform modesty of 
his demeanour, that attached his acquaintances to him. This mixture 
of liking and esteem—attachment and admiration—but uniform prepon- 
derance of the affectionate, in their feelings towards him, will be acknow- 
ledged by all his intimate friends.”—vol. i, pp. 10, 11. 


In the summer of 1818, Mrs. Patterson and family returned to 
Edinburgh ; and towards the close of that year John entered the 
rector’s class in the High School, then under the charge of Mr. 
Pillans, and for many years past the not uncelebrated professor of 
humanity in the University. ‘T'o this eminent teacher the rising 
scholar seems to have been chiefly indebted for his rapid advances 
in classical literature, and in a great measure for future direction 
and encouragement. ‘The warmth with which the pupil continued 
to the end of his days to regard Mr. Pillans, is one of the fine traits 
in his biography ; and there can be no doubt the affection was 
reciprocal. Ifthere beany rewards belonging to a tutor’s profession 
supremely worthy of a noble and polished mind, these must consist 
in marking the enlargement ‘of knowledge and the elevation of 
sentiment which he is the instrument of communicating to ingenuous 
youth, and in tracing their future virtue and fame. There must be 
to such a man a conscious participation in every triumph which any 
one of his scholars may through life obtain ; and therefore, Pro- 
fessor Pillans, has good grounds for thus congratulating himself 
upon the appearance of the present work, independently of the 
secret delight which he must long have cherished in reference to its 
hero. | 

The writer of the memoir says that John joined} the rector’s 
class under some disadvantages, something having been lost-on his 
education while at Haddington. ‘There was, besides, the superior 
attainments and skill in teaching on the part of Mr. Pillans, and a 
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remarkably strict style of discipline exercised at the High School. 
We shall soon have an opportunity of seeing, not only how rapidly 
and decidedly John Patterson surpassed all his competitors, even in 
the trying circumstances of his new situation, but how warmly he 
advocated the superior and wholesome discipline of a large public 
seminary, terming the system as practised at the High School, a 
« most beautiful and powerful mechanism of instruction,” which, 
the editor adds, “ owes its existence and success to the cbserva- 
tion, genius, and taste of Mr. Pillans.” 


«It was a fortunate circumstance however for John, that the class into 
which he now entered was under infinitely better control than that * mob 
of boys’ who compelled poor Cowper to live a martyr’s life at school. He 
might have proved too gentle to make head against any thing like perse- 
cution and tyranny; but, once admitted fairly into their society, he had 
sufficient enterprise and buoyancy of spirits, in addition to his never- 
failing suavity of temper, to conciliate the good-will of his new school- 
fellows. If others were more active, vivacious, and versatile, he was 
never too wise nor tuo great to join them in any innocent sport; and he 
soon convinced them that, though he dreaded shame, he neither declined 
fatigue nor even danger, when once engaged in any boyish exploit. His 
truly amiable character and unmingled guedness of heart endeared him 
to all; while the superior merit of his exercises, and especially of his 
Latin verses, obtained for him a high place in the estimation of his 
teacher and the class generally. He speedily rose to a leading place in 
the first form; and, at the Examination in 1819, stood second both in the 
Latin and the Greek class. 

“In the following year he was dux of the Greek, Latin, and Geography 
classes ; and it speaks volumes for his character, that his success was 
regarded by all his class-mates with honest and hearty exultation. He 
had, from the first day of his joining the class, been winning for himself 
‘golden opinions’ from all; and by the brilliance of his talents, the gentle- 
ness and purity of his manners, and the kindliness uf his dispositions, had 
ultimately created a feeling of enthusiasm for his character, which mani- 
fested itself on many occasions in a manner perfectly overpowering to 
his innate modesty and sensitiveness.”—vol. i, pp. 13, 14. 


By this time the ease with which he produced, and the success 
which attended his school exercises, were extraordinary. Whether 
these were original pieces in Latin or Greek, in English, or trans- 
lations from one language to another, he seems to have been gifted 
with a copiousness and activity of mind that have seldom been 
equalled by precocious prodigies. In one of his juvenile letters, he 
Says to an intimate acquaintance, that “all I perform, you must 
know well, is done by one effort, which is generally postponed till 
the eleventh hour.” He adds, in reference to some other scholar, 
who composed one line of these School-exercises every night, that 
“ T cannot conceive a more disagreeable way of making verses than 
this, compared with my way of proceeding—smile at my vanity !— 
which often has its moments of high enthusiasm that sometimes 
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makes me half believe that all the dreams of inspiration and the 
muse are true.” It is not to be so much wondered at, after these 
notices concerning his familiarity with the classical languages, and 
his copious facility, that his School exercises in no one instance, as 
the editor believes, failed to carry off the palm. 

We might copy into our pages some of these juvenile efforts in 
verse ; or, had we room, we might adduce from the continuous 
current of such pieces and familiar letters, an extremely interesting 
view of his gradual improvement, and the rapidly accumulating 
stores of his mind. But for such minute delineation the reader 
must have recourse to the pages before us. It is not unimportant 
to learn, however, that while at the High School, his favourite 
English authors were Milton, Shakspeare, Collins, Akenside, and 
Campbell ; though during this period, he could not have much time 
to go deeply into our literature; especially since one of Scott’s 
romances, a new poem, or a number of the Edinburgh Review had 
attractions in his eye which longer established writings could not 
obscure. If it had been otherwise, the order of human feelings 
would have been reversed, and although we might have looked 
upon the scholar as a prodigy of learning, we could not have loved 
him as a true representative of nature. | 
Though we pass over the specimens of School-exercise that are 
introduced, we must not deal so summarily with some of his youth- 
ful prose efforts, in which there will be found a charm of style, an 
elevation of thought, and a purity of sentiment which characterise 
all his productions. And here we shall present, not merely part of 
a youthful essay, but an essay on a subject which our Lord ‘leigne 
mouths will do well to glance at, when hesitating to'what seminary 
to send their sprigs of aristocracy. The subject is the High School 
of Edinburgh, regarding which John Patterson drew up some 
‘© Recollections,’ which seem to have been written in 1820, or 
perhaps 1821, when he had completed his schooling. 

“* My attendance at the Rector’s Class in the High School of Edinburgh 
is endeared to me by many a delightful recollection. It was there that I 
first had my ambition roused, and my mind cultivated to any good purpose. 
It was there that I first found myself of importance among my fellow- 
creatures. It was there that I formed and enjoyed many pleasant com- 
panionships ; and it was there that I obtained the notice and kindness of 
one who has never ceased to load me with favour, and to whom, I trust, 
I shall never cease to entertain sentiments of mingled esteem and grati- 
tude. I cannot, then, better employ this leisure hour than in noting down 
a few remembrances of its admirable mechanism—in tracing the outlines 
of a picture which none of the changes and chances of this mortal life shall 
ever blot from my memory. 

“The High School of Edinburgh may be regarded as the National 
School of Scotland, its fame attracting pupils to it from every part of the 
kingdom. It is an establishment for classical learning, consisting of a 
rector and four teachers. Each of the latter receives a class of beginners 
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quadrennially, who proceed under his direction till they have gone through 
the fourth class, that is, accomplished their fourth year of study. The 
master then hands them over to the rector, and takes a first class, who, in 
their turn, are conducted through the same course. The fourth class, 
when received by the rector, is generally met by a number of pupils from 
seminaries in other parts of the city and country, desirous to complete their 
course of elementary classical study under his wing. 

‘When the class was fully collected, exercises were prescribed to the 
boys, according tu the respective merits of which they should be arranged. 
To prevent fraud in their execution, they were written in school. Ah! 
how important was that day to each individual of the youthful multitude! 
Many a question was put that morning to their fellows, ‘ Do you think we 
shall write to-day ?? Many an anxious group assembled round the janitor 
to inquire his instructions for the day, and half in pleasure, half in fear, 
received the answer that confirmed their suspicions. The bell rings—the 
murmuring tide of boys pour into the schoolroom—the master enters— 
the lesson proceeds—but, ere it close, they are ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness to write in the afternoon.”—vol. i, pp. 29—31. 


He then goes on to record the feelings which a boy experiences 
when, for the first time, he gains the dux’s seat ; and to assert that 
the spirit of emulation, though it burned more intensely in propor- 
tion as that throne of honour is approached, it is not in a seminary 
conducted like that of the High School of Edinburgh, entirely 
unfelt in any part of the class. ‘lo this he adds— 


“ This principle derived an increase of efficacy from the private habits 
of life of the scholars. They are not, as in England, bestowed in large 
boarding-houses attached to the school, under the charge of duennas who 
know little and care less about their progress. They are generally under 
the eye of their parents and friends, whose first question on their return 
from school used to regard their success there. This indeed was seldom 
necessary, as a boy’s face, on his appearance at the dinner-table, was gene- 
rally a sufficient index of his fate. The ardour of emulation seldomer 
needed to be encouraged than repressed by the master. Many a one I 
knew who would rather throw away his health than lose his place.”—vol. i, 


p. 32. 


We know not if ever we beheld anything more beautiful and gra- 
tifying than what is to be seen when standing upon the Calton Hill, 
and looking down upon one of these numerous classes issuing from 
the classic mass of architecture below, where of late years the High 
School has been established. The sprightly, well, and almost 
uniformly-dressed boys of the junior classes, and the elegant, genteel, 
and scholar-like youths who are on the confines of manhood, and 
who in more sedate groups step forth to renew their private studies, 
or in inseparable pairs to take their rural walk, to speculate about 
future prospects, and to interchange all the brilliant visions of 
oracular youth, form one of the most exciting and affecting scenes 
that a contemplative mind can regard. How often must John Pat- 
terson have been one of these philosophic and unstained bands— 
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he who was such an inestimable companion, such a faithfuland 
affectionate friend, such a passionate admirer of rural nature! But 
we must return to his Recollections of the High School. 

After stating that in a class of two or three hundred, a certain 
number of monitors are set apart, under one general functionary of 
the same character and name, who assist the master, and giving 


an outlined account of their duties and modes of conduct, we are 
told— 


“Thus the monitor’s place was one not less of danger than of honour; 
both monitorand division were kept on the alert; every one was called 
upon by the’monitor or master, or both, to say a part of the lesson of each 
day ; and those to whom the head of the class was an inaccessible height, 
were excited to exert themselves to attain at least the duxship of their own 
division, where if they continued for two days, they were elevated into 
that next above. The monitors exchanged their divisions every fortnight, 
after presenting to the master, in addition to the daily particular returns 
required of them, general reports containing an account of the history of 
their presidencies, and especially a course of remarks on the proficiency 
and behaviour of each boy under their superintendence, which were occa- 
sionally read in public. 

** The general monitor was an officer whose duty it was to preserve 
order in the class, and to be the organ of all written communication 
between the master and the boys; suchas the returns of the monitors, the 
written appeals of the divisions, the versions of the class, &c. For the 
better discharge of the first and most important of his duties, the preser- 
vation of order, his seat was elevated above the rest of the class, so that he 
had a complete view of all those under his authority. When from his 
eminence he observed any of his fellow-pupils noisy or trifling, he 
pronounced his name aloud; if the accused were conscious of guilt, he sat 
still; if he had any excuse to offer, he stood up and presented it. When 
no excuse was given, the offender’s name was enrolled in the poena-book, 
by which he was obliged to write out in a fair hand the whole lesson of the 
day, in addition to the business of the rest ofthe class. This was the plan 
of punishment uniformly adopted in the Rector’s class while I attended it, in 
lieu of the odious system of flagellation, a system formed to alienate the 
affections of the pupil from his master, and to frustrate the very end of pu- 
nishment, by making the sufferer the object of pity to his schoolfellows, and, 
if he bear the infliction well, of admiration. By the new system, the 
culprit is subjected to a penalty much severer than a given measure of 
corporal pain, in having the scanty hours of recreation abridged, while 
unpitied he labours at the superadded task, the performance of which may 
lay him open to be dispossessed of his place; for it was part of the office of 
general monitor, not only to announce and receive these pcenas, but also 
to correct them, and take care that for every error they contained the writer 
should lose a place. The punishment was varied in proportion to the 
magnitude of the offence; aslight delinquent writing out one day’s lesson, 
a greater, those of two days, a week, or even a month; and it has been 
found, in the experience of the High School, as much more effectual as it 
is more manly. In addition to the names of those who had offended by 
being too late, disturbing the class, or neglecting their duty, and so 
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subjected themselves to punishment, the poena-book contained the names 
of absentees (from whom an excuse, signed by one of their friends, was 
required on re-appearance in the class room), an account of the parts of 
various authors read, and the dux, second, and third, of every day. To 
these were sometimes added a few general remarks on the business and 
occurrences of the class. This book was in the charge of the general 
monitor, whose power was vested successively in each of the highest twenty 
boys for the period of a fortnight, during which he was exempted, if he 
chose, from all other scholastic duty.”—vol. i, pp. 33—36. 

We have next an account of the exercises that have to be written 
—some being done in school, others at home; and also of the 
various lessons and subjects.of study that occupy the boys—the 
Rector’s Class being particularly intended. The conclusion of his 
‘* Recollections” contains the following ardent thoughts :— 


“* Such is a meagre outline of the picture which yet lives in all its 
freshness in mind. But how shall I transfer to paper the rainbow-hues 
of delight, and the active and vigorous spirit with which the original was 
clothed and animated, and which made the hours of school and of study 
—usually the most irksome of a boy’s existence—those which I enjoyed 
most when present, and looked back upon with most complacency when 
past? Shall J attempt to describe the companions who made what was 
delightful in schoo] and on Arthur’s Seat more pleasant, and what was 
laborious and mortifying more tolerable? Shall 1 sketch the creator and 
genius of the whole admirable mechanism, of which I have drawn the 
greater wheels and springs, moulding and directing it all to its destined 
end? Shall J tell how he added new grace to the breathing thoughts 
and burning words of inspired antiquity, by accumulating on them the 
selected beauties of succeeding ages, and the native flowers of his own 
exquisite and cultivated taste? How his words would take fire at some 
of those 

—‘ Starry lights of genius, that diffuse 
Through the dark depths of their vivid flame,’ 


and kindle into eloquence in the cause of the muses and of virtue? How 
he lighted up a portion of his own enthusiasm in the breasts of his pupils ? 
How he united with his reverence for his antiyuity due sentiments of 
honour to the present? How he could soar on Meonian wing, and yet 
grapple patiently and successfully with the elemental difficulties of the 
humblest intellect committed to his care ? How he maintained such abso- 
lute self-command, that I never saw him discomposed in temper? How 
his universal kindliness softened the repelling lustre of his talents and his 
learning? No! the pencannot describe them; but they are treasured 
up in my hearts core. Would that they may produce their legitimate 
effect, in leading me to pay my master, patron, and friend, the best homage 
I can yield him—the homage of a life regulated according tv his desires, 

“* The just fume which the class acquired attracted to view it most of 
the natives and foreigners of distinction who spent any time in Edinburgh 
during its session. In the beginning of every quarter there was an 
examination of the class in the presence of the friends of the master and 
the pupils, in which the usual routine of the class was as much as possible 
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observed, where it was our masters pride to exhibit our trifling feats of 
intellect, and ours to justify his praise, and not disgrace the fame of our 
school. Last came ‘the great, the important day,’ when the anniversary 
public examination took place.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 39—41. 

This brings the High School scholar to the commencement of his 
academical career, and his entrance at the University. During the 
four years which John Patterson pursued his literary ewrriculum in 
the College of Edinburgh, his progress was as brilliant, the prizes 
he won as eminent and numerous, as his earlier promise could point 
to. Indeed, he carried all before him, in every department to which 
he turned his active and versatile genius—having no superior of 
the same standing in the University, and indeed hardly a second. 

Up to the close of his literary studies at College, that is to say, 
till about the time that it was necessary to choose a profession, Mr. 
Patterson’s mind does not seem to have been powerfully under the 
influence of religion. But it is well observed by his biographer, 
that while it is always a delicate, and in most cases an impossible 
task to discriminate between different states of mind in this matter, 
he, of whom this Memoir is given, was always the most free from 
anything like “ the ostentation of spirituality.” At the same time 
his case was not one which admitted of any very marked alteration 
either in conduct or correspondence. Before, however, betaking 
himself to the study of divinity, and a regular preparation for the 
ministry—the course of activity which he chose not without self- 
examination and honest convictions—his habits and reflections 
assumed a suitable solemnity. Evidences of this may be found in 
two of his letters written in 1824, on hearing of the death of Lord 
Byron—an event which seems to have made a deep impression on 
his mind. The touching and eloquent character of these letters 
cannot be read by the most thoughtless without exciting kindred 
feelings. There is neither puerility nor morbid sentiment about 
them ; for they have for a foundation the sanctions of reason and 
religion. 

“¢ Craig flower, May, 21, 1824. 

* * # «Poor Byron! I had always a lingering hope about my 
mind that, ere he left the world, he would be permitted to make some 
atonement to his country, to morality, and to religion, for the deep 
injuries he had inflicted onthem. But death has set its seal upon his 
genius, and what was lamentable, as well as what was wonderful in his 
character and mind, has ‘become eternal.” The rock on which he split 
was an overstrained contempt of the world. In his tempers and his 
resolutions he stood alone against mankind. ‘I have not loved the 
world, nor the world me,’ was the principle on which he acted; though 
never could the world show so much indulgence to any who set themselves 
in such pointed opposition to its maxims and its interests as to Lord 
Byron. Feeling through all his own nature, and remarking in all his 
observation of society, weakness, degradation, and wretchedness, dragging 
downwards the human soul, there was but one alternative left to such a 
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mind as his—either to embrace with enthusiastic ardour the means which 
have been provided for repairing the dishonours of human nature, or to 
draw itself up in proud insulation of thought and feeling, and in utter 
scorn of his being and his kind. The first part of the alternative he 
either could not see or would not accept: so he became a contemner of 
man, and, of consequence, a contemner of his Creator. The only balm 
of his hurt mind, the only relief he experienced from the agony of that 
eating scorn which preyed upon his heart, he drew from the admiration 
of nature and of antiquity. And, in proportion as he concentrated his 
feelings upon these objects, it happened, as might have been expected, 
that these feelings grew more intense and clinging. In this way I would 
explain what many critics have regarded as an anomaly in his genius— 
the freshness of the natural emotions of beauty and grandeur which he 
retained in the midst of the universal blight which had settled on his soul, 
and devoured its blossoms and his fruit. Like Rousseau, he said to nature, 
‘O Nature, Nature, my mother! all the world abjures me; thou alone 
dost not forsake the wretched !’ And, looking back from the midst of a 
feeble and prostrate race from the olden heroes, his spirit clung to them 
the more ardently from his scorn of those among whom he was doomed to 
dwell, exclaiming, 


‘These were the men of might, the grand of soul ;’ 


He now knows the grand secret which he would not knowonearth. But 
he has left behind him a secret to the world—Wherefore was he born, 
and wherefore did he die ” 
“* Craigflower, May, 23, 1824. 
® * * * * * * 

‘“«* How did you receive the news of Lord Byron’s death? It stunned 
me utterly. I have heard you express the conviction—and I joined in it 
with my inmost soul—that it was inconceivable that such a man should 
be permitted to leave the world without answering some end worthy of 
his majestic powers. The hidden star, we thought, must sooner or later 
come forth from behind the cloud, and shed a glorious and benignant 
beam upon the world. Alas! that it should have been doomed to set in 
such a night! How mysterious is the plan of Providence! We are 
struck with painful surprise when we see the opening blossom crushed in 
the spring of its beauties and its powers—when we see high genius, like 
that of White, driven from the earth without having served, to our limited 
conceptions, any adequate end. But how is the mystery deepened, and 
the pain sharpened, when we behold a noble mind not merely unemployed 
on worthy objects, but utterly abused to the ends of demoralization and 
ruin! I have meditated deeply on the riddle, but I cannot solve it. 
That a man should have been endowed with powers of profoundest 
thought—with fervours of strong imagination—with aspirations of far- 
darting desire—with all but superhuman magnitude of soul, that he 
might live and die—not in vain merely—but worse, far worse than in 
vain—surely there is here a waste of powers and of means which does 
not seem consistent with the wisdom of their Author! But I am verging 
towards forbidden thoughts. There must be a reason; but as far as I can 
see in this case, God must be ‘ his own interpreter,’ and doubtless in the 
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end he will make it plain.” ‘ Return then into thy rest,O my soul and 
hope thou in thy God. He bringeth hidden things out of the deep, and 
maketh light to arise in obscurity.’ ”—vol. i, pp. 114—117. 


During the four years which, by the laws of the Established 
Church of Scotland, a candidate for the ministry must at least study 
divinity and its necessary adjuncts, Mr. Patterson’s fame increased. 
Many were the prizes which he still gained in the higher depart- 
ments of philosophical, critical, and philological disquisition ; but the 
only essay which we particularly name, was one “ On the National 
Character of the Athenians, and the Causes of those Peculiarities 
by which it was distinguished.” For the best essay on this subject 
his Majesty’s Commissioners for visiting the Universities and Col- 
leges of Scotland offered the sum of one hundred guineas. Twenty- 
four competitors entered the lists on this occasion, amongst whom 
was Mr. Patterson, We need scarcely add who carried off the 

rize. 
y Towards the close of his theological studies at the University, 
Mr. Patterson wrote the following, among many other delightful 
letters :— 


«« «1 have already stated, I think, to some of our common friends, how I 
am more and more attracted by the life of a country minister the nearer I 
behold it—a real country minister, I mean, with farmers and cottagers for 
his parishioners. It is in these circumstances, I think, that a minister works 
upon the souls of his people with least entanglement and greatest purchase ; 
while he possesses, at the same time, considerable advantages in the culti- 
vation of his own personal religion. His time is so perfectly under his 
own control ; his attention is so little distracted by the bustle of affairs ; 
his official duties are so holy, and his natural recreations are so simple and 
pure: the country, too, is so full of God, and the Bible is so full of the 
country, that religion comes to him through a thousand inlets, and adorned 
with a thousand associations which no city can supply. Yet even the most 
favourable situations of human life have their dangers and their temptations. 
The besetting sin of ministers in the country is indolence. The repose of 
nature and of life by which they are surrounded is apt to creep over their 
faculties and their emotions.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 173, 174. 


In the spring of 1828, he accepted the place of private tutor to 
the young Lord Cranstoun, and afterwards accompanied his noble 
pupil to Oxford. Our readers cannot but be anxious to hear how 
the accomplished Presbyterian regarded the antique observances, 


and imposing sights of this grand seat of aristocratic and episcopal 
learning. He says, 


«The same idea which the town suggests is reflected from the appear- 
ance of the population, of which the predominant and striking feature is 
the multitude of academic dresses, in all their mystical varieties of purple 
gowns, black gowns, white gowns, silk gowns, stuff gowns, linen gowns, 
long sleeves, half-sleeves, velvet sleeves, no sleeves at all, velvet caps, and 
cloth caps with gold tassels, hoods, tippets, bands, leading-strings, &c. &c. 
—paraphernalia more various and unintelligible than were contained in 
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‘old Aaron’s wardrobe or the Flamen’s vestry.” The young academics 
bear themselves in general with a very lofty and self-satisfied air, as much 
as to say, We are the men, and all this was made for us. Oneis somewhat 
disappointed to find so little of a studious air about the place or the people. 
There is hard working, no doubt, in the secret cells and cloisters; but 
there are no external symptoms of it. The libraries are unfrequented. 
‘The ‘studious walks and shades’ are undisturbed, save by a city-lounger 
or a sight-seeing stranger. The academicians, old and young, are sleek in 
surface and elastic in gait, and seem to have all their time at their disposal. 
As for the pale, languid, Kirke White style of undergraduates, whom I 
expected to find gliding here and there through the embowered and clois- 
tered gloom, the being is not to be met with, in the open air at least.’ ”"— 
vol. i, pp. 184, 185. 


Then hear him in reference to the cathedral service of the 
church of England. 


“Whether as a religious service it deserve approbation or not I doubt. 
While there were passages in the service, especially the Magnificat, and 
the anthem (‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates,’ &c.), at which devotion 
could scarcely remain languid—still the whole appearance and character 
of the thing, and especially the countenances and demeanour of the 
worshippers, too forcibly in general reminded you of a public exhibitiun. 
J often am tempted very much to regret the impossibility which there seems 
to be in the way of uniting the highest degree of physical pomp and 
impressiveness with the purity and simplicity of spiritual worship. Oh! 
what would the union be if it were possible. I fear, however, we must 
wait for that till heaven. ‘There, among the winged living creatures, and 
the companies of angels—the white-robed elders—the palm-bearing 
martyrs—the heavenly harpers harping with their harps—in that new 
Jerusalem of which God’s own glory is the temple—there shall we find all 
that is sublime of natural accompaniment united with all that is pure of 
spiritual worship; there we shall not need to be cautious of magnificence 
for fear of superstition; taste, imagination, feeling, will then all be purity 
and all devotion.’ ”—vol. i, pp. 209, 210. 


The sentiments on this subject of such a cultivated and liberal 
mind—using /iberal, in its best sense—as those which Mr. Patter- 
son unquestionably possessed, are deserving of Lord Teignmouth’s 
respect ; and so is the following account :— 

“* Wednesday. 

“ ¢ To say the truth, the Oxonian system, viewed merely as a process of 
instruction, abstractedly its endowments and means of learned leisure, is— 
as the world is beginning to find out—most wofully deficient; and that 
both in respect of the matter and of the manner of education. In regard 
to the former point, there are absolutely not the means in Oxford of a 
complete and liberal education, even for those who are inclined to make use 
of them: the only branch of study for which there are at all adequate 
appliances provided being the classical department. And even in this 
department the celebrity of Oxford does not seem to me to depend on the 
mode of instruction taken by itself, but on the inducements held out, in 
the way of honours and rewards, to proficiency in the first instance; and 
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then to the establishments it possesses for the support of a great number 
of individuals whose profession is literature, and among it were strange if 
one or two should not be found who became enthusiasts in their profession, 
and, having nothing else in the world to attend to, really profound and 
erudite scholars. ‘This seems to me the true secret of Oxonian erudition : 
not that as a body the men brought up at Oxford are more learned, far less 
better informed, far less better educated at Edinburgh—but that Oxford 
does not, like Edinburgh, let her scholars go just at the moment when they 
have got over the preliminaries, when they have got the command of their 
tools, and might, if they were not called away to active service in life, 
begin to explore the arcana and become initiated into the greater mysteries. 
Put up a hundred or two rich sinecures in Edinburgh for learned men, as 
such, and out of the hundred you will certainly find one or two who will 
turn these sinecures to their intended use—the undisturbed cultivation of 
the pursuits of erudition. Whether the gain be worthy of the price is 
another question; but that is the way, if you wish it, to turn Edinburgh 
into an Oxford.’ ’’—voli, pp. 210, 211. 


We must not go much farther into Mr. Patterson’s history. 
Suffice it to say that he was in 1829, presented to the large and 
populous parish of Falkirk, in Stirlingshire, by the crown; and that 
he died on the 29th of June, 1835. 

As a preacher, his biographer says of him, that he at once rose 
into the very first class in public estimation: his style and 
character are thus described :-— 


** There was nothing bizarre about him to attract—no forced peculiari- 
ties of style or manner, such as often fora while engage and amuse the 
capriciousness of popular admiration; but there was every grace of scholar- 
ship, and fervid and flowing eloguence—high powers of reasoning united to 
a glowing and plastic imagination—together with an extensive and accu- 
rate knowledge of scripture doctrine, and, over and above all, a high 
devotional spirit, and the manifestation of an unction which intimated that 
he preached the Gospel of his Lord from full conviction and deep feeling, 
and was not one of those ‘ who can speak of the glories of Christ, and the 
eternal interests of men, as coldly as if he were reading a lecture in mathe- 
matics, or an experiment in natural philosophy.’ We have indeed heard 
him charged with an elaborate and artificial style of preaching—a manner 
too rhetorical and declamatory; but the objection never appeared to us 
well founded. It seemed the criticism of superficial observers, who mistook 
the majestic march of his language, and the natural magnificence of his 
thoughts, for the mere love of glitter and pomp, and an ear for flowing 
phrases and balanced periods. Such objectors seemed to us to confound 
the impulses of a powerful and capacious mind dealing with the stupendous 
revelations of the Gospel, and a loftiness of language flowing from the very 
subject-matter of his thoughts, for an empty and frivolous parade of words, 
and a straining after effect. Nor did they sufficiently advert tothe fact 
that his rich and gorgeous imagination drew much of its conceptions and 
imagery from the beautiful and the sublime of Scripture. In a word, they 
perceived not that he was ‘a popular philosopher, and a philosophical 
declaimer.’ His discourses were neither abstract nor scholastic ; he did 
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not deal in metaphysical subtleties and tecondite speculations, but addressed 
himself to the common spmpathies and understanding of his hearers. His 
sermons were characterized by clearness as well as depth of thought; by 
precision and vigour of expression, not less than by rich diction and flowing 
eloquence ; by lucid arrangement, and by the grace and finish of the whole.’ 
—vol. i, pp. 229, 230. 


From all we can discover of Mr. Patterson’s genius and accom- 
plishments, we must agree with his biographer, who, of course, 
had many opportunities of judging, that the reader of these 
volumes cannot possess, when he says :— 


“ As a scholar and man of letters, Mr. Patterson was certainly more 
distinguished for correctness of taste and soundness of judgment, than for 
original or inventive genius. Yet it would be doing him great injustice to 
rank him with the merely literary class. He was not only profound in 
learning, but the faculties of his intellect were of the highest order; his 
understanding was at once profound and acute; accuracy of thought, not 
less than copiousness of ideas and comprehensiveness of views, distinguished 
whatever he wrote; and in all his mental efforts there was a facility and 
spontaneousness which are the characteristic marks of real genius. He was 
undoubtedly one of those men of whom Johnson says, that ‘ their slightest 
and most cursory performances excel all that labour and study can enable 
meaner intellects to compose.’ One great secret of his superiority was his 
well-balanced mind; his faculties were finely adjusted to each other in their 
original creation, and had been cultivated in a due relative proportion. 
Hence they never impeded, but mutually assisted each other in their action. 
His judgment was as strong as his imagination was vivid and his sensibility 
lively. His fine taste and delicate moral sense attempered the enthusiasm 
of his genius and the exuberance of his imagination. Hence the strict 
keeping and harmony of his compositions. He had no eccentricities—no 
oblique propensities of intellect—no morbid constitutional irritability about 
him; his good sense was always as conspicuous as his genius, and his 
genius was as decidedly practical as it was contemplative. Hence the 
manliness and justness, as well as beauty and chasteness, of his moral 
sentiments.”’—vol. i, pp. 313—315. 


Among the various, beautiful, and learned papers printed in the 
appendix to the first volume, there is one on ‘* The Eloquence of 
the Pulpit,” which is particularly able and charming. ‘The editor 
says that it was originally read before a society of young collegians, 
when its author was a student of divinity. His great object in it, 
is to vindicate to eloquence, but the eloquence of the pulpit parti- 
cularly, a much greater freedom of range, and variety of character, 
than is generally conceded in systematic treatises on rhetoric. In 
doing this, he instances a number of the most famous pupit- 
orators which Britain has produced in past or present times ; giving 
each his precise due, if we may judge according Lo the extent of our 
knowledge of these masters, with a felicity of language, and accuracy 
of criticism, that, we believe, are nowhere to be excelled. The 
manner in which he applies his general views to the youthful audi- 
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ence he addressed, will afford us the only extract for which we have 
remaining space. It is altogether worthy of the illustrious young 
man whose career was so brief. 


“The great practical truth which immediately results from these illus- 
trations and deductions is a very cheering one—that no man who possesses 
faculties able to move the minds of his fellows, whatever may be the par- 
ticular description of these faculties, is excluded by nature from the attain- 
ment of a powerful and persuasive eloquence; but that every mind of power, 
wherever that power may reside, whether in reason, or imagination, or 
feeling, and whichsoever it may assume of those manifold appearances in 
which mental ability presents itself to our view, may construct for itself an 
appropriate eloquence, and so enjoy the prerogatives and wear the laurels 
of that not ignoblest of dominions. Know thyself, therefore (the heaven- 
descended, and, like other things of heavenly birth, too much neglected 
maxim), A(now thyself must be the first principle in this as in every other 
part of self-education. Ascertain the nature and degree of your various 
powers; examine their systematic combination ; know where your strength 
lies, and where your weakness: reckon the amount of your mental 
resources; calculate what you may safely demand from them, and in what 
direction of effort they promise you success. Let the inquiry be as minute 
and as complete as possible. It is a difficult, but an important one, and 
you are furnished with many facilities, of which your attendance on this 
Society is not the least valuable for making the necessary experiment. 
We are arrived at that period of our progress at which our intellectual 
characters may be considered as formed, at least in their grand outlines and 
lineaments, and when we may expect a scrutiny of our own minds to be 
rewarded with some degree of solid information in regard to the extent of 
their powers and the direction of their tastes. And having once reached 
this point, the great fundamental rule to which we should attend in the 
development of our mind through speech is this, ‘ Be natural.’ There is 
nothing that so directly reaches or so powerfully moves the heart, either 
in thought or feeling, manner or lauguage, as the simplicity of unsophisti- 
cated nature. There is no foe to eloquence, or to the capacity of pleasing 
in any department of social intercourse, so deadly as affectation, or an 
unnatural bias forced upon the character. You may observe many a pub- 
lic speaker who has injured, or even destroyed in his own mind, what might 
have been matured into a commanding or a persuasive eloquence, either 
by aiming at those excellencies in which nature never forced him eminently 
to shine, or by carrying into extravagant prominence those which nature 
gave him in measured degree and for measured use. There is an electricity 
in natural eloquence which has beyond all other rhetoric an inexpressibly 
thrilling and attractive power. And O the loss of that freshness, that 
sprightly force, that living charm, that soul of style, those breathing 
thoughts and burning words which nature can alone inspire, is but ill 
compensated by the stilted majesty and irregular strength, the distorted 
attitudes and mountebank trickeries of speech, that draw the staring won- 
der of the multitude! But of all persons in whom an unnatural eloquence 
is offensive and mischievous, most misehievous and most offensive is it in 
‘man that ministers and serves the altar.” It is a poor thing in any cir- 
cumstances for a public speaker to be merely wondered after, when men’s 
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minds are to be instructed and swayed to action: but beyond common 
measures of contempt does he deserve it, who to so poor a distinction 
sacrifices aims so momentous as those of the Christian pulpit. To every 
student of eloquence, therefore, and especially to every candidate for the 
sacred chair, do I say, on the strength not merely of critical deductions, 
but of the obligations of a high and solemn duty, that his leading step in 
the cultivation of the art should be to ascertain, by the examination of his 
own mind and character, what line of eloquence to him is natural, and to 
make this the fundamental principle of his whole system of rhetorical 
study, 


‘versate diu quid ferre recusent 
Quid valeant humeri; cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Non facundia deseret hunc.’ ”—vol. i, pp. 421—424. 


In politics, Mr. Patterson was a Whig. 





Art. X. 


1.—Considerations sur les Causes du Suicide; Paris, 1838. 
2.—De Euthanasia Medica. Prolusio Academica. Auctore C. F. H. 
Marx. 4to. Gottinge. 


Numerous as may be the causes for disgust with life, its end is 
never contemplated with indifference. Religion may elevate the 
soul to a sublime reliance on the benefits of a future existence ; 
nothing else can do it. The love of honour may brave danger; 
the passion of melancholy may indulge in an aversion to continued 
being ; philosophy may resign itself to death with composure ; the 
sense of shame may conduct to fortitude ; yet they, who would dis- 
regard death, must turn their thoughts from the consideration of its 
terrors. It is an instinct of nature to strive to preserve our being ; 
and the instinct cannot be eradicated. The mind may turn away 
from the contemplation of horrors ; it may fortify itself by refusing 
to observe the extent of impending evil ; the instinct of life is still 
opposed to death ; and he, who looks directly at it and professes 
indifference, is a hypocrite, or is self-deceived. He, that calls boldly 
upon death, is dismayed on finding him near. ‘The child looks to 
its parent, as if to discern a glimpse of hope ; the oldest are never 
so old, but they desire life for one day longer ; even the infant, as 
it exhales its breath, springs from its pillow to meet its mother, as 
if there were help where there is love. 

There is a story told of one of the favourite marshals of Napoleon, 
who, in a battle in the south of Germany, was struck by a cannon 
ball, and so severely wounded, that there was no hope of a respite. 
Summoning the surgeon, he ordered his wounds to be dressed; and, 
when help was declared to be unavailing, the dying officer, pushed 
into a frenzy by the passion for life, burned with vindictive anger 
against the medical attendant, threatening the heaviest penalties, if 
his art should bring no relief. The dying man clamorously demanded 
that Napoleon should be sent for, as one who had power to save ; 
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whose words could stop the effusion of blood from his wounds, and 
awe nature itself into submission. Life expired amidst maledictions 
heaped upon the innocent surgeon, whose skill was unavailing. This 
account would have seemed incredible, if we had not occasion to 
know a similar, though in humbler life : a sick man, vowing that he 
would not die, cursing his physician, who announced the near 
termination of his life, and insisting that he would live, as ina 
derision of the laws of nature. To some minds this foolish frenzy 
appeared like blasphemy ; it was but the uncontrolled display of a 
passion for life ; the instinct of self-preservation, exerted in a rough 
and undisciplined mind. 

Even in men of strong religious convictions, the end of life is not 
always met with serenity ; and the moralist and philosopher some- 
times express an apprehension, which cannot be pacified. Dr. 
Johnson was the instructer of his age; his works are full of the 
effusions of piety, the austere lessons of reflecting wisdom. It might 
have been supposed, that religion would have reconciled him to the 
decree of Providence; that philosophy would have taught him to 
acquiesce in a necessary issue; that science would have inspired 
him with confidence in the skill of his medical attendants; and 
yet it was not so. A sullen gloom overclouded his mind ; he could 
not summon resolution to tranquillize his emotions; and, in the 
impotence of despair, taking advantage of the absence of his attend- 
ants, he gashed himself with ghastly and debilitating wounds, as if 
the blind lacerations of his weak arm could prolong the moments of 
an existence, which the skill of the best physicians of London 
declared to be numbered. So earnest was the passion for a conti- 
nuance of life, that he, who had, during his whole career, been 
a monitor of moderation, who had acquired fame by enforcing 
the duties of morality, was now betrayed by a lingering desire 
of life into acts of imbecile and useless cowardice. 

*‘ Ts there any thing on earth, I can dofor you?” said Taylor to 
Dr. Wolcott, as he lay on his death bed. The passion for life 
dictated the answer. ‘‘ Give me back my youth.” They were 
the last words of the satirical buffoon. 

If Johnson could hope for relief from self-inflicted wounds ; if 
the poet could prefer to his friend the useless prayer for a resto- 
ration of his youth, we may readily believe what historians relate 
to us of the end of Louis XI. of France ; a monarch, who was not 
destitute of eminent qualities as well as disgusting viees ; possessing 
courage, a knowledge of men and of business, a powerful will, a 
disposition favourable to the administration of justice among his 
subjects ; viewing impunity in injustice, as a royal prerogative. 
Remorse, fear, a consciousness of being detected, disgust with life 
and horror of death, these were the sentiments, which troubled the 
death-bed of the powerful king. The ignorance of physicians in 
those days was in part betrayed by the belief, that the blood of 
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children could correct the defects of age and the weakness of decre- 
pitude. The monarch, the first who bore the epithet of ‘ the most 
Christian,” was so abandoned to egotism, that he allowed the veins 
of children to be opened, and greedily drank their blood. He 
believed that it would renovate his youth, or at least check the 
decay of nature. The cruelty was useless. 

We find the love of life still more strongly acknowledged by one 
of our poets ; who, after declaring life to be the dream of a shadow, 
‘¢ a weak built isthmus between two eternities, so frail, that it can 
sustain neither wind nor wave,” yet avows his preference of a few 


days’, nay, of a few hours’ longer residence upon earth, to all the 
fame which men can bestow. 


Fain would I see that prodigal, 
Who his to-morrow would bestow, 
For all old Homer’s life, e’er since he died, till now! 


We do not believe the poet sincere ; for one passion may prevail 
over another, and in many a man’s breast the love of fame is at 
times, if not always, stronger than the love of being. But if 
those, who pass their lives in a struggle for glory, may desire the 
attainment of their object at any price, the competitors for political 
power are apt to be doubly enamoured of being. Lord Castlereagh 
could indeed commit suicide; but it was not from disgust of 
life ; his mind dwelt on the precarious condition of his own elevation, 
on the unsuccessful policy in which he had involved his country. 
He did not love death ; he did not contemplate it with indifference ; 
he failed to observe its terrors, because his attention was absorbed 
by objects which pressed themselves upon his mind with unre- 
lenting force. 

Madame de Sevigne, in her charming letters, gives the true 
sensations of the ambitious man, when suddenly called to leave the 
scenes of his efforts and his triumphs. Rumour, with its wonted 
credulity, had ascribed to Louvois, the powerful minister of Louis 
XIV. the crime of suicide. His death was sudden, but not by his 
own arm; he fell a victim, if not to disease, to the revenge of a 
woman. Ina night, the most powerful man in Europe, one who 
was passionately fond of place, was summoned from the splendours 
of his active career. The man, whose power extended to every 
cabinet, whose views embraced the policy of continents, was called 
away. How much business was arrested in progress !—how many 
projects defeated! how many secrets buried in the silence of the 
grave! Who should disentangle the interests, which his policy 
had rendered complicate? Who should terminate the wars which 
he had begun? Who should follow up the blows, which he had 
aimed ? Well might he have exclaimed to the angel of death, “{Ah, 
give but a little time ; a short reprieve; spare me, till I can give a 
check to the Duke of Savoy; a check-mate to the Prince of Orange!” 
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““No! No! You shall not have a single, single minute.” Death is as 
inexorable to the prayer of ambition, as to the entreaty of despair. 
But though the love of life may be declared a universal instinct, 
though the contempt of death is hypocrisy, it does not follow that 
death is usually met with abjectness. It belongs to virtue and to 
manliness to meet the inevitable decree with firmness. It is often 
met voluntarily ; but even then the natural passion is declared. A 
sense of shame, a desire of plunder, a hope of emolument—these, 
not less than a sense of duty, are motives sufficient to influence 
men to meet danger and defy death. Yet the love of life appears 
in the midst of hardihood. The common hireling soldier bargains 
to expose himself to the deadly fire of an hostile army, whenever 
his employers may command it; he does it, in a controversy of 
which he knows not the merits ; for a party to which he is essen- 
tially indifferent; for purposes, which, perhaps, if his mind were 
enlightened, he would labour to counteract. The life of the soldier 
is a life of contrast ; of labour and idleness ; it is a life of routine, 
easy to be endured, and leading only at intervals to danger. The 
love of ease, the certainty of obtaining the means of existence, the 
remoteness of peril, conspire to tempt a crowd of adventurers, and 
thus armies have never being affected with any other limit than the 
wants of the treasury. But the same soldier would fly precipitately 
from any danger, which he had not bargained to encounter. The 
merchant will visit the deadliest climates in pursuit of gain; he 
will pass over regions, where the air is known to be corrupt, and 
disease to have anchored itself in the hot, heavy atmosphere. And 
this he will attempt repeatedly, and with firmness, in defiance of 
the crowds of corpses, which he may see carried by waggon-lvads 
to the grave-yards. But the same merchant would fly with preci- 
pitate panic from his own residence in a more favoured clime, 
should it be invaded by epidemic disease. ‘The same merchant, 
who would fearlessly meet the worst forms of a storm at sea, and 
coolly take his chance of escaping the fever as he passed through a 
city in his route, would shun London in the season of the cholera, 
and shrink from any danger which was novel and unexpected, dif- 
fering from the perils which he had prepared himself to disregard. 
The widows of India ascend the funeral pile with a fortitude which 
man could never display ; and readily, it is said cheerfully and 
emulously, yield up their lives to a barbarous usage, which, if men 
were called upon to endure, would never have been perpetuated 
through successive generations. Yet is it to be supposed, that 
these unhappy victims are indifferent to the charms of existence, or 
blind to the terrors of death? Calmly as they may lay themselves 
upon the pyre, they would beg for mercy, were their execution to 
be demanded in any other way ; they would confess their fear of 
death, were it not that love and honour pronounce their doom. 
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No class of men in the regular discharge of duty incur danger 
more frequently than the honest physician. Never recreant to his 
trust ; there is no form of malignant disease, with which he fails to 
become acquainted ; no hospital so crowded with contagious death, 
that he dares not walk freely through its wards. His vocation is 
among the sick and the dying; he is the familiar friend of those 
who are suffering under infectious disease ; and he never shrinks 
from the horror of observing it under all its aspects. He must do 
so with calmness ; he must not suffer his equanimity to be disturbed ; 
as he inhales the poisoned atmosphere, he must coolly reflect on the 
medicines, which may mitigate the sufferings, that he cannot remedy. 
Nay ; after death has ensued, he must search with the dissecting 
knife for the hidden cause and the phenomena of disease, if so by 
multiplying his own perils he may discover some alleviation for the 
afflictions of humanity. And why is this? Because the physician 
is indifferent to death? Because he is steeled and hardened against 
the fear of it? Because he despises, or pretends to despise it? By 
nomeans. As a class of men, it is the especial business of physi- 
cians to value life ; to combat death; to cherish the least spark of 
animated existence. And the habit of caring for the lives of others, 
is far from leading them to an habitual indifference to their own. 
The instinct of life displays itself in the physician as in other men ; 
he shuns every danger, but such as the glory of his profession com- 
mands him to defy. | 

Thus we are led to an explanation of the anomaly of suicide, to 
reconcile the apparent contradiction of a fear of death, which is 
voluntarily encountered. It may seem a paradox ; yet the fear of 
dying has sometimes prompted suicide, and the man, who seeks to 
destroy himself, at the very moment of perpetrating his crime, fears 
death and feels the passion for life. Do you ask for evidence? 
Menace him with death under a different form from that which he 
has chosen, and he will fly from it like other men. He will defend 
himself against the hand of the assassin, though he might be ready 
to cut his own throat ; he will, if at sea, and the ship were sinking 
in a storm, labour with the best to save it from going down, even if 
he had formed the design to leap into the ocean in the first moment 
of acalm. Place him in the van of an army; it is by no means 
certain that he will not prove a coward. It is only under the one 
aspect, which the mind in some insane excitement has chosen, that 
the terrors of death do not overpower the sentiment of disgust and 
disappointment, which may induce him to desire to die, because he 
has failed of obtaining all the happiness for which he had hoped. 

Many celebrated physicians remark most justly, that opposite 
extremes of severity and indulgence in education are amongst the 
most fertile sources of suicide ; for if a boy be indulged in every 
whim and caprice while he is at home ; if he be allowed to rule and 
domineer, not only over domestics, but even over his parents them- 
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selves (a case unfortunately by no means rare), what are we to 
expect of him when he enters upon life ; when he mixes with the 
world, and finds that nobody will allow him to have his own way, or 
to exhibit his tyrannical habits; and when, instead of indulgence, 
he meets with affront, opposition, and attack ; and instead of excuses 
for his follies or his crimes, finds accusations and criminal charges 
brought directly against him. Is it to be wondered at, if such a 
boy run headlong to suicide, when he is buffetted about among 
those who care not for his darling self, whom he has been practi- 
cally taught from infancy to consider the uncontrolled sovereign 
of the actions, and even the looks of those around him? Is it to 
be wondered, that he will retire from the scene where he encounters 
nothing but continued rebuff and reiterated neglect, to brood in 
solitude over his past supremacy, and to sink into hopeless melan- 
choly, or that he will take refuge at last in the dark uncertainty of 
death. Instances of this kind occur almost every week in our 
metropolis. 

On the contrary, when severe measures are employed to curb 
the propensities of youth, the young heart is broken and ruined, 
and the spirit of manliness is crushed down to shrinking timidity, 
and slavish terror, which trembles at the parent’s frown, and never 
dares relax into the smile of cheerfulness. The poor boy becomes 
melancholy and listless, and flies to solitude, to escape from the 
severities to which he is daily and unfeelingly subjected. He 
broods in silence over his misery, and, in all probability, will at 
last put an end to his unhappy life. These are not exaggerated 
pictures, though they are extreme cases, and they ought to bea 
warning and a lesson to all who may have the power to avert one 
of the most terrible diseases that can afflict humanity. Dr. Bur- 
rows refers to the difference of disposition in children, the cause of 
the same effects from excessive indulgence or severity; but if the 
above remarks be just, any difference of disposition will be imma- 
terial to the consequences. ‘That we have not reasoned upon imagi- 
nary facts, will appear from the frequent instances recorded in the 
public prints, of mere children (some as young as ten years of age), 
destroying themselves in consequence of being chidden, contra- 
dicted, or threatened with corporeal punishment. ‘The same dis- 
positions in maturer age, meeting even the ordinary mortifications 
of life, soon give way, and precipitate their fate. When actuated by 
envy and jealousy, orphans of eight years old have been known to 
starve themselves to death, and a story has been told of a boy 
twelve years old, who hanged himself because he was only the 
twelfth in his class. 

We are reluctant and sorry to denounce as undoubted causes of 
suicide, the works of men of splendid talents ; but in such a case 
it would be wrong to mince the matter, and plead any excuse for so 
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detestable a prostitution of talent by those writers who attempt to 


inculcate that suicide is a virtue, and, with the assertion in their 
mouths, that under certain circumstances, 


“ What Cato did, and Addison approved, 
Cannot be wrong,” 


their victims rush headlong and unthinkingly into a dark and awful 
futurity. 

There are few persons comparatively in those places where sui- 
cide most prevails, who cannot read, and the means of doing so is 
amply supplied by a teeming and cheap press. As the eagerness 
for this species of gratification has augmented, the public taste has 
become in many respects vitiated and debased, and hence, nothing 
is found more attractive than tales of horror or of wonder, and ever 
coroner's inquest on an unhappy being who has destroyed himself, 
is read with the utmost avidity. Not content with domestic horrors, 
we see our most respectable diurnal papers industriously selecting 
from every foreign source these lamentable proofs of the degradation 
of humanity, and dressing them in colours such as excite pity, rather 
than abhorrence. It can scarcely be doubted that the frequency 
and general diffusion of these reports familiarize the minds of the 
readers with suicide, and thus diminish the detestation in which it 
ought to be held. Were this and other crimes to be less noticed, 
it is highly probable they would be less frequent. ‘The reasoning 
of a young woman, who was rescued from a desperate attempt at 
suicide, serves to confirm this opinion : upon being questioned how 
she came to think of committing so dreadfulan act, she replied, “ that 
she knew other people killed themselves when they were miserable, 


and she did not know why she should be prevented from terminating 
her existence.” 


Art. XI.—A Statistical Account of the British Empire; exhibiting its 
Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, Industry, and Civil and 
Religious Institutions. By J. R. M‘Cuttoca, Esq. Assisted by nu- 
merous Contributors. 2 vols. London: C. Knight. and Co, 


A closely-printed octavo work, extending to between 1,300 and 
1,400 pages, by the Professor of Political Economy in the London 
University, assisted by such men as Mr. Bakewell, on Geology ; 
Dr. Copland, on Climate; Sir W. Hooker, on Botany ; Mr 
Swainson, on Zoology; and Messrs. Merivale, Neat, Spalding, 
&c. &c., on other branches properly falling under the title of the 
ublication, must at once indicate that it not only comprises a vast 
variety of subjects, but that each important particular has been 
entrusted to a writer of the very highest authority in his de- 
partment. Wedo not say that the work might not have been 
brought within narrower limits without sustaining any loss; on 
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the contrary, we wish that many discussions in it had been much 
curtailed ; and some, on the other hand, considerably enlarged. 
Indeed, we doubt not, but this will be its fate when it reaches future 
editions ; ; for, that it is destined to become a standard and 
library book—(it is a library in itself) no one who turns over a 
comparatively small portion of its pages, or who reflects who its 
authors are, can for a moment hesitate to affirm. 

We have alluded to certain articles in these volumes, which, it 
appears to us, might have beena great deal shorter and better than 
they are, that is, in respect of their real and lasting value. Still it is 
not to be denied that the parts alluded to, contain manifest tokens 
of great research, of close thinking, and frequently, remarkable 
ingenuity. Mr. M‘Culloch is a gentleman of unquestionable talent 
and uncommon industry ; but he is also ahard-headed fellow, andnot 
seldom, an uncompromising theorist ; and who,when he falls in with 
a controverted point, will even, in such a work as the present, that 
should chiefly deal in facts and practical truths, enter the lists with 
all the enthusiasm and all the power of an argumentative Scotch- 
man. It must, however, be admitted, he uniformly evinces such a 
freedom of thinking, and such a firm conviction that he is in the 
right, that, whether the reader differ from him or not, whether it 
may be felt that the matter is applicable or otherwise to the main 
purpose of the work, his opinions command respect. Everything 
advanced is the result of anxious and elaborate i inquiry, established 
habits of reflection, and an earnest desire to benefit mankind, espe- 
cially the people of the British Empire, by placing before them the 
most certain sources of prosperity, the real condition of the coun- 
tries alluded to, and the most advanced lights in the science of 
political economy. 

Very many portions of these volumes are so interwoven with 
numerical tables, as to render it inconvenient for us to place them 
before our readers: besides, however elaborate and really useful these 
tables may be, they cannot, when much disjointed, as necessarily 
would be the case in our pages, afford their individual and original 
share of information; so that, while furnishing dry matter for the 
lovers of popular reading, they would be, as broken by us, unprofi- 
table even to deep calculators and eager statists. There are, how- 
ever, not a few subjects which are not rentangled by any calculations, 
unmanageable in our space, and which are nevertheless of equal 
moment with any that can range themselves in the “ Statistical 
Account.” Those to which we are going to confine our extracts, 
present such striking and gratifying views, as cannot fail to entitle 
that part of our journal where they appear, to peculiar attention. 

First of all, we direct attention to some statements regarding the 
Tables of Mortality. The author says— 

“ There can be no doubt that the rate of mortality in England has been 
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materially diminished since the American war. The number of burials, 
estimated by averages of 5 years, did not differ considerably during the 
entire period from 1780 to 1815, though the population increased about 
$,300,000 in the interval. Neither was the increase occasioned by any 
increase in the number of births as compared with the bearing women, 
but by the increased number of children that have been reared, and passed 
through the different stages of life. ‘ About 100 years back,’ says Mr. 
Griffith Davies, ‘ if any dependence can be placed on the registers, the 
number of annual births did not exceed the number of annual burials, so 
that the population could not have been on the increase. The increase 
since that period must, therefore, be attributed to an increased fruitfulness 
of the female sex, to emigration, to a diminution in the rate of mortality, 
or to two or more of those causes combined. But it does not appear that 
the first of these causes has had any sensible operation, and the second 
can have had none, otherwise the number of burials must have increased 
in comparison with the number of births, which is contrary to the fact : 
the increase of population must, therefore, be entirely attributable to a 
diminution in the rate of mortality.’ ” 

In computing tables of mortality, Mr. M‘Culloch agrees with 
various other recent calculators on the subject, and says that males 
and females ought always to be distinguished. The probable life of 
the latter, at all periods from infancy to old age, very considerably 
exceeds that of the former. We remember to have listened to one, 
who was probably a reviler, or a satirist, that ascribed this dif- 
ference to the additional activity and exercise which the fair sex 
indulged in—viz. in the employment of the tongue. But however 
this may be, it holds true, that annuitants, whether male or female, 
have, on an average, the advantage in point of longevity to others 
not so favourably circumstanced—their more comfortable situation, 
and exemption from wasting anxieties, no doubt being the prolong- 
ing causes. Still as regards the whole population, the improvement 
of latter years is unquestionable, and is justly ascribed by the author 
to a variety of causes, such as the drainage of marshes—to improve- 
ments in diet, dress, and lodgings, and also, in cleanliness—and 
chiefly, perhaps, since 1800, to the discoveries made in medical 
Science, and the extirpation of the small pox. 

According to the author’s calculations, which are formed on care- 
fully considered data, and many indisputable facts, the population 
of Great Britain has increased, during the first thirty years of the 
present century, at the rate of about 15 per cent. each ten years, or 
of 13 per cent. a year; nor is there any good grounds for thinking 
that it has decreased since 1830. Upon this supposition, as respects 
the subsequent years, he arrives at the number of 17,779,000 souls 
for Great Britain on the 3lst of May last. Ireland has gained in 
population nearly at the same rate ; so that he allows to that por- 
tion of the empire about 8,592,000 ; and including the islands of 
Jersey, Guernsey, Man, &c., he makes the whole to be 26,500,000. 
Thus the British islands rank as the fourth state in Europe in point 
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of population—being surpassed only by Russia, France, and Austria ; 
and nearly double that of Prussia. | 

We believe the following statements will be much at variance 
with the preconceived opinions of many ; but, nevertheless, they are 
undeniably true, and will agree with the conclusions of every com- 
petent inquirer who chooses dispassionately to study the matter. 
Mr. M‘Culloch says— 

“ Estates vary exceedingly in size and value in most parts of England. 
The largest estate in the kingdom may be worth 100,000/. or upwards a 
year; and there are estates of most inferior degrees of magnitude, down 
to the annual value of 40s.! In some counties property is more, and in 
others it is less, subdivided. In Cheshire, the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
and one or two other counties, there are comparatively few small proprie- 
tors; but the latter predominate in most parts of the West of England, 
in the North, and generally throughout the country. On the whole, we 
believe it may be safely affirmed, that by far the largest portion of the 
kingdom is parcelled into properties of less than 1,000/.ayear. It isnot 
difficult to account for the prevalent misconceptions on this point. Though 
few in number, the owners of large estates engross the attention of common 
observers, and hinder them from fixing their eye on the mass of obscure, 
petty landholders that constitute the great bulk of the class. Dr. Beeke, 
whose authority as to such matters is deservedly high, estimated the total 
number of proprietors in England and Wales at 200,000; and supposing 
the gross rental of the kingdom to be 30,000,000/. a year, the average 
annual income of each, in hiscapacity of landlord, will be only 150/.! and 
seeing that a few have much more, it follows that many must have a good 
deal Jess. Hence it is that few lead a more laborious life, or are more 
under the necessity of abstaining from luxurious indulgences, than the 
owners and occupiers of small landed properties. Nothing, in fact, can 
be a greater mistake, than to suppose, as is generally done, that the land- 
owners are an extremely opulent and an extremely indulent body. These 
may be the characteristics of a few individuals amongst them; but it 
would be quite as wide of the mark to affirm that they are generally 
applicable to the entire class, as that they are generally applicable to the 
classes of manufacturers and traders.” 

Again, as to another class of proprietors, viz. those who have 
property in the funds, amounting to about 280,000 persons, there 
is not above a sixtieth, whose dividends exceed 300/., while those 
who can claim 2,000/. and upwards, are about 600 individuals. 

We fear that in the next extract many farmers will find matter 
that may excite their indignation or ridicule. But our own obser- 
vation on the subject, which has not been very limited, entirel 
coincides with the author’s seemingly paradoxical statements about 
the evils resulting from underrented farms. We could adduce 
many instances, where the out-going tenant had been more strait- 
ened in circumstances, during a low rental, than his successor was 
under a new lease, where the sum to be paid the landlord was 
doubled. Assuredly there is a limit to the application of the pro- 
verb, that necessity is the mother of invention ; but moderate pres 
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sure, it is equally true, will, in the case of people who live in land- 
ward districts, where the excitements to emulation are not half so 
numerous or immediate as those which obtain in a crowded city-— 
unless stimulated by some very striking and direct interest—pass a 
good easy life, and if long habituated to such a routine of existence, 
will think it absolutely impossible, or take it as a heinous encroach- 
ment, if required to go out of their old jog-trot way. Of all occu- 
pations on earth, that of farming admits of proceedings which a man 
may flatter himself constitute important and laborious occupations, 
that after all may only be a species of drivelling in relation to the 
scope of the art, or absolutely mischievous, according to the un- 
questionably enlightened principles of modern times. Let any 
person, who possesses ordinarily liberal and enligntened views, who is 
in the habit of looking for a feasible reason for every general custom, 
or whose experience in rural affairs has not been confined to one or 
two counties or provinces of Great Britain, just for a moment con- 
sider the waste that must attend the style of ploughing and carting 
that every day may be beheld in those much favoured districts that 
border and surround the “ Great Metropolis’’—the centre of civili- 
zation, light, liberty, and enterprise for the whole world. Look at 
the carts and the waggons that are dragged through the streets of 
London, and that come from these adjacent parts, and say if 
clumsier, frailer, and more expensive articles of the kind could be 
contrived, were a prize offered for the invention! Why, the two or 
three horses of themselves, which in a badly-yoked team drag the 
ugly structure along, incur a needless expense, which, it would be 
well, if any thing, even though it at first resembled oppression, 
could remedy and lessen. We know that to speak in this manner 
to the majority of the respectable and really excellent class referred 
to, would do little good, and would expose a person to a charge that 
would be placed among the violations of sacred things. But we 
again throw ourselves upon the judgment of competent observers, 
with perfect confidence, among whom it will require considerable 
hardikood to deny to Mr. M‘Culloch a superior station ; and what 
does he say ? 

“Considering the advantages which the English farmer enjoys in 
fertility of soil, climate, and ready access to the best markets in the 
world, the rent which he pays seems to be unusually low. This, no 
duubt, is owing, partly to the pressure of the public burdens falling on 
the tenant; partly (at least in the south) to vicious customs with respect 
to the succession of tenants, and the waste of labour in ploughing; and 
partly to the want of leases and the consequent insecurity of the occupiers. 
A good deal is, however, to be ascribed to a disinclination on the part of 
many landlords to raise rents, and a wish not to remove tenants, and to 
keep their estates always underrented. But though the disadvantages 
resulting from the overrenting of land be great and signal, the opposite 
practice, or its underrenting, 1s by no means the best that may be devised. 
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Supposing that a tenant has a lease of a farm, or that he is otherwise 
secured in its possession, it might be imagined that the circumstance of 
its being underrented would have no influence in diminishing his industry 
or activity, seeing that he would reap all the advantage of superior skill, 
enterprise, and economy: but experience shows that such is not by any 
means the case. To make farmers leave those routine practices to which 
they are strongly attached, and avail themselves of improved systems and 
modes of management, they must not only have the means of meliorating 
their condition, but their rents must be such as to impress them witha 
conviction that if they do not exert themselves, their ruin will assuredly 
follow. Estates that are underrented are, uniformly almost, farmed in a 
very inferior style to those that are Jet at their fair value; and the 
tenants are comparatively poor. An increase of rent, provided it be 


not pushed too far, is of all others the most efficient means of improve- 
ment.” 


But whatever the cause or causes of prosperity may be, there is 
incontrovertible evidence to show that Great Britain generally, is not 


only far from declining, but has made wonderful advances ever since 
1815. 


“‘ How else could the extraordinary increase of population, that has 
taken place in the interval, have been provided for? There was either 
no increase, or none worth mentioning, in the quantity of foreign corn 
retained for home consumption during the ten years ending with 1830, 
as compared with the previous ten years (Edinburgh Review, vol. lviil. 
p- 290); and yet the population increased during that interval from 
14,591,000 to 16,537,000! Now it is impossible that a result of this 
sort could have taken place without either a very great increase of agri- 
cultural produce, or a signal and almost unprecedented falling off in the 
demand for corn, But the latter supposition is out of the question. In- 
stead of there being any decline in the consumption, there can be no 
manner of doubt that, speaking generally, the bulk of the population 
consume, at this moment, more corn, and particularly wheat, than at any 
former period. In fact, wheaten bread has now almost entirely super- 
seded every other sort of bread. The consumption of rye, barley, and 
oats in the northern and south-western parts of England, and in Wales, 
is reduced to a mere trifle. All classes subsist mainly on wheaten bread ; 
and during the last ten years there has been a growing indisposition to 
use even the inferior sorts of such bread. In Scotland the change has 
been still more decided than in England; and we believe we are quite 
within bounds, when we express our conviction that from five to ten 
times more wheat is consumed in Scotland at present than in 1790.” 


The author next presents a table, upon the authority of Mr. 
Charles Smith, the able and well-informed writer of several tracts 
on the corn laws, wherein it is shown, that of the 6,000,000 of 
people in England and Wales, in 1760, no fewer than 888,000 fed 
on rye; whereas, at present, there are not 20,000 who use that 
species of grain. Jivery one immediately perceives how this state- 
ment, when accompanied by the following particulars, affords un- 
equivocal evidence of the growing prosperity of the commnnity. 
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“ The rye eaters have universally almost been changed into wheat 
eaters; and, except in the county of Durham, where a mixture of wheat 
and rye, called maslin, is grown, the culture of rye is almost unknown. 


' Nearly the same may be said of the consumption of barley. In the 


northern counties of England, at the middle of the last century, and for 
long after, very littlke wheat was used. In Cumberland, the principal 
families used only a small quantity about Christmas. The crust of the 
goose-pie, with which every table of the county is then supplied, was, at 
the period referred to, almost uniformly made of barley-meal. But no 
such thing is now ever heard of, even in the poorest houses, Almost all 
individuals use wheaten bread, at all times of the year. It is, in fact, the 
only bread ever tasted by those who live in towns and villages, and 
mostly, also, by those who live in the country. 

“It has been the same every where throughout the kingdom. In 
Cornwall, from thirty to forty years ago, the small farmers, with the 
agricultural labourers, and those employed in the mines, almost invari- 
ably used barley; but at present they do not use it to anything like the 
same extent as formerly, and in many extensive districts it has been 
entirely abandoned. The same thing has happened in Somersetshire, 
and in every other county where either barley or oats was formerly made 
use of. Wheat is now the all but universal bread-corn of England; and 
in some of the manufacturing towns, within the last few years, the use of 
the inferior sorts of wheaten bread has heen a good deal restricted; and 
is rejected, indeed, by all but the very lowest and poorest classes. 

‘The change that has taken place during the last half century, in the 
consumption of butcher’s meat, is still more extraordinary than that 
which has taken place in the consumption of corn. The quantity made 
use of has been wonderfully increased, and its quality signally improved. 
From 1740 to about 1750, the population of the metropolis fluctuated 
very little ; amounting, during the whole of that period, to about 670,000 
or 675,000. Now, during the ten years ending with 170, there were, 
at an average, about 74,000 head of cattle, and about 570,000 head of 
sheep sold annually in Smithfield market. In 1831, the population had 
increased to 1,472,000, or in the ratio of about 218 per cent.; and at an 
average of the three years ending with 1831, 156,000 head of cattle, and 
],238,000 head of sheep were annually sold in Smithfield; being an 
increase of 212 per cent. on the cattle, and of 217 percent. on the sheep, 
as compared with the numbers sold in 1740—50. It consequently 
appears that the number cf cattle and sheep, consumed in London has 
increased, since 1740, about in the same proportion as the population. 
The weight of the animals has, however, a good deal more than doubled 
in the interval. In the earlier part of last century, the gross weight of 
the cattle sold at Smithfield did not, at an average, exceed 270 pounds, 
and that of the sheep did not exceed 28 pounds ; whereas, at present, the 
average weight of the cattle is estimated at about 800 pounds, and that of 
the sheep at about 50 pounds. Hence, on the most moderate computa- 
tion, it may be affirmed that the consumption of butcher’s meat in the 
metropolis, as compared with the population, is twice as great at this 
moment as in 1740 or 1750.” 


We have often listened to speculations regarding the number of 
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Scotch bakers that are in London, and sometimes, when one of 
their home-loving countrymen would boast of this circumstance, 
have been amused by the perhaps equally striking fact, that no 
Scotch butchers accompany these powdered gentlemen ; the obvious 
ineaning of the sneer being, that butcher’s meat is not eaten in the 
north. But what does Mr. M‘Culloch state ? 


‘The demand for butcher’s meat in Scotland has increased in the most 
extraordinary manner. So late as 1763, the slaughter of bullocks for the 
supply of the public markets was a thing wholly unknown even in Glasgow, 
though the city had then a population of nearly 30,000! Previously to 
1775, or perhaps later, it was customary in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the 
principal Scotch towns, for families to purchase, in November, what would 
now be reckoned a small, miserable, half-fed cow or ox, the salted carcass 
of which was the only butcher’s meat they tasted throughout the year. In 
the smaller towns and country districts this practice prevailed till the pre- 
sent century, but it is now almost everywhere abandoned. The consump- 
tion of butcher’s meat in Glasgow, as compared with the population, does 
not at present differ materially from that of the metropolis. We do not, 
indeed, believe that the command of the people of any country over food 
and all sorts of conveniences ever increased, in any equal period, half so 
rapidly at that of the people of Scotland has done since 1770.” 

Treland does not furnish anything like such cheering facts or pro- 
spects as the sister kingdoms do; and the author doubts whether 
the condition of the labouring part of the population of that country 
—and this forms the great mass of the people—be materially better 
at this moment than in the days of Cromwell. In fact, Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch’s picture of Ireland is exceedingly disheartening. He admits 
that the middle class has been considerably increased within the 
last half century, and that the island has had its full share of the 
improvements in which all classes of the people of England and 
Scotland have so liberally participated during that period ; but he 
affirms, in regard to agriculture, for instance, that the island is ina 
very backward state, to speak generally, and when compared with 
Great Britain. He says ‘“ the Irish farmer has neither skill nor 
industry ;” that “‘ he has no correct notion of the rotation of crops ;” 
that ‘‘ there are few thrashing machines in the kingdom,” &c., &c. 
And he thus, in part, accounts for this deplorable state of things :— 

“ The abject poverty of the people has been said to be the real cause of 
the distressed state of Irish agriculture. But this very poverty has itself 
been mainly occasioned by the circumstances to which we have now briefly 
alluded. The splitting of the land into minute portions has been at once 


the principal cause of the excessive increase and poverty of the population, 
and of the wretched condition of agriculture.” 


The general dark doctrine which the author entertains here, is 
too sweepingly applied, and not quite consistent with the fact, that 
the exports from Ireland of agricultural produce, have greatly in- 
creased within the last quarter of a century—even trebled, we 
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believe. At the same time, who is there that is competent to judge, 
and who has traversed the sister island in its length and breadth, 
that will not bear testimony to a gloomy account of the wretched 
style of working the soil prevalent throughout—though its capabili- 
ties be for the most part so superior, that in the hands of an enter- 
prising farmer it might be made doubly productive? It is unplea- 
sant, however, to dwell much on these facts, when we reflect on the 
agitated condition of the country, the insecurity of property, and the 
vile manner of Irish land-letting, against all which an oppressed and 
poor population have to struggle. We therefore, after merely stating 
that our author leans too much to dark views, both as to the present 
and future circumstances of Ireland, offers compensation to the 
people of the empire, in the capacity of one great nation, not only 
by the following estimates, but by the full persuasion that we have 
not yet arrived at the pinnacle of our prosperity. 


‘** We have already seen that the yearly value of the whole agricultural 
produce of England and Wales may be estimated at about 132,000,000/., 
and that of Scotland at about 23,000,000/.; making-a gross sum of 
155,000,000/. Now, deducting from this amount 12,000,000/. for the 
value of seed, and the sums required to keep up the stock of horses, &c., 
we have the sum of 143,000,000/., as representing the entire value of the 
various articles of agricultural produce annually consumed by man. At 
present (1836) the population of Great Britain may be taken at nearly 
18,000,000, which, consequently, gives (113) 8/., very nearly, for the 
average annual consumption of each individual; and it seems to be the 
concurrent opinion of those best entitled to decide as to such subjects, that 
this average is not very wide of the mark. 

“We have estimated the value of the entire annual produce of the land 
of Ireland at 55,500 000/.; but we have since been assured, by gentlemen 
intimately acquainted with the state of that country, and on whose judg- 
ment we are disposed to place much reliance, that this estimate is above 
the mark, and that the annual value of the agricultural produce of Ireland 
does not exceed 45,000,000. Now, if we deduct from this 6,000,000/. 
for the value of seed, and of the sums required to replace horses, &c., and 
3,500.000/. for the values remitted in the shape of rent, &c., to absentee 
proprietors, we have 35,500,000/. to be distributed among the resident 
population; which, as the latter may be taken at about 8,500,000, gives 
nearly 4/ 3s to each.” 





NOTICES. 


Art. XII.—Litile Tales for Little Heads and Little Hearts. London: 
Wilson. 1836. 

Turis handsome little volume forms a suitable companion to “ The Story 

without an End,” which was taken from the German by Sarah Austin, and 

which we noticed very favourably on its first appearance. The stories are 

exceedingly simple, natural, and beautiful ; and are made to be the vehicle 
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of some of the most impressive and virtuous lessons that can be addressed 
to young or old. The illustrations are also embellishmerts in point of art; 
and while the whole is to be obtained for a trifling sum, few of the Christ- 
mas or New Year Gifts for children, will exceed these ‘‘ Little Tales” in 
real value. 


Art. XIII.—Floral Sketches; Fables, and other Poems. By AGNES 
‘STRICKLAND. London: Wilson. 1837. 


Tue exterior of this publication is equally neat and elegant with the tiny 
volume last noticed ; and when it is announced that its contents are by 
Agnes Strickland, no one need question its intrinsic sweetness and worth. 
It really requires a very peculiar and enviable genius to write for juvenile 
readers—that is to say, to compose a work calculated to touch the hearts 
of children, and to engage the feelings of persons of much riper years; for 
unless there be nature, and truth, and wisdom in the performance, so as 
to be perceived and relished by a parent, we may rest assured that the 
effort has failed of its primary object. By the present pieces, and indeed by 
all that we have seen come from this talented writer, and instructor of the 
young, these ends have been attained. She has a fine perception for what 
is beautiful in surrounding nature, and of the avenues by which all this 
beauty is to be made manifest to the tenderest as well as experienced 
observers. We present a sample of her recent contributions to our 
juvenile literature. We beg the reader also to bear in mind, that these 
‘‘ Sketches” in the department of poetry, form as suitable a present at this 
period of the year, as * The Little Tales for Little Heads and Little Hearts,” 
can be in prose; and that their illustrations are not less appropriate and 
tasteful. Indeed the two charming ]6mos. should go together, and no 
doubt for many long years afterwards they will be regarded as twin instruc- 
tors by every ingennous student. 

Our extract is chosen on account of its moderate length and its applica- 
tion to the current season, rather than for its superiority in relation to the 
other pieces, 





“THe WinTER AconiTvE; or THe New YEar’s Girt. 


** Oh, the New-year’s Gift a welcome flower! 

For she gladdens the gloom of the wintry hour : 
Amidst the dark tempests and the blasts of the North, 
From her mantle of green she looks cheerly forth, 


The Jonquil, the Tulip, the Hyacinth gay, 

Depart with the vanishing glories of May ; 

And the Roses of summer with summer take flight, 
But a wintry gem is the Aconite. 


When the trees of the forest are leafless and bare, 
And the hedge-rows are stripped of their coronets fair, 
And the pride of the garden is faded and gone, 

She springs from the cold earth, all lovely and lone. 


When a brief gleam of sunshine dissolves the first snow, 
It is pleasant to gaze on her beautiful glow ; 
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At a time when no object in nature looks bright, 
Save the golden hue of the Aconite. 


Before the pale Snow-drop or Daisy may dare 
To brave the rude hail, or the bleak frosty air, 
Or the Crocus peeps forth, or the surest Celadine, 
Like a beacon of hope does the Aconite shine. 


Then speak not of friends who will shrink from our side 

In moments when friendship is by sorrow tried ; 

Give me those whose true love through each storm sheds a light, 
Like the bloom of the wintry Aconite.”’ 





Art. XIV. 


1.—The Book of the New Covenant of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; being a Critical Revision of the Text and Translation 
of the English Version of the New Testament, with the aid of most 
Ancient Manuscripts unknown to the Age in which that Version was 
last put forth by Authority. London: Duncan. 1836. 

2,.—Annotations to the Book of the New Covenant ; with an Expository 
Preface. With which ts reprinied, J. L. Hug, * De Antiquitate 
Codicis Vaticant Commentatio.” By GranvitLe Penn, Esq. London: 
Duncan. 1837. 


Tue titles of these two volumes sufficiently explain what they are; and 
if we may be allowed to speak strongly on themes and performances 
which involve the most sacred duties as well as the prefoundest erudition, 
we should affirm of the present works that they ought to become the 
frequent study and guide of every minister of the gospel, and of every 
scholar in divine literature. The Expository Preface, we regard as 
a masterpiece in the department of critical and learned disquisition; and 
yet the author and editor considers all such efforts as he has here put 
forth, and the results of all biblical or philological labuurs concerning the 
text of the Holy Scriptures to be of no benefit worthy the consideration 
of the Christian philanthropist and teacher, farther than as these studies 
and exertions may circulate and impress upon the minds of ordinary 
readers and the generality of inquirers after truth, the precise mind of the 
Creator and Redeemer of mankind. This is, beyond all question, of 
infinitely higher moment than any display of scholarship. Still, these 
volumes confer extreme honour on the ripe scholar who has put forth his 
strength, and manifested the earnestness of his heart in behalf of the 
eternal interests of mankind. 

It is not for us to pronounce a decided opinion upon the merits of the 
translation to be found in the former of these volumes. The version 
with which we have been familiar from our infancy, has necessarily 
obtained such an authority and an emphasis in respect of its peculiar 
phraseology, that we cannot well divest ourselves of the feelings of 
its right to be called the only form in which the word of God should 
appear. Now every one, at the same time knows, that the fact stands 
otherwise; and that although no alteration is to be tolerated which is 
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not a manifest improvement, yet every honest effort to exhibit the 
force and the beauty of the original ought to be encouraged and perse- 
vered in. In the instances before us, we recognise some palpable correc- 
tions, as well as certain canons regarding the principles of translation 
that are deserving of universal attention. It would be too much to expect 
that in every point, “ The Book of the New Covenant” is perfect ; and 
we think we could point out some passages where there is error. We 
only mention one of these, however, to show that we do not speak at mere 
random. Is that verse in St. John’s Gospel rightly translated which 
runs thus >—‘** Jesus saith to her, woman, what have I to do with thee ? 
My hour is not yet come.” 

In these words and in our authorised version, there seems to be a 
harshness of address that must grate severely upon the devout ear. We 
are aware of the explanation that has been given in defence of such 
language coming from sinless lips: and that it has been said, Mary 
therein received a merited reproof. At the same time, the term trans- 
lated woman, was of great respect in the Greek. But the question alone 
with us, regards that member of the text, which asks, ** What havel 
to do with thee ?”” And to this we invite the editor’s attention. Upon 
the whole, these volumes constitute a monument that will long endure, 
in testimony of Mr. Granville Penn’s learning, industry, and piety. 





Art. XV.—Finden’s Ports and Harbours of Great Britain. Part IV. 
London: Tilt. 1836. 


Or all the steel engravings that have of late years inundated this 
country, none are more truthful, highly-finished, or really valuable than 
the series of views of which the present part forms an interesting portion, 
at the rate of sixpence per plate, with the necessary descriptions. It is a 
publication which we may not only confidently declare worthy of extensive 
and popular patronage ; but one which has, like all the works which Mr. 
Tilt publishes, already obtained that testimony of its beauty and worth, 
that will ensure its continuance and completion. 





Art. XVI.—Shakspeare Gallery. Part V. London: Tilt. 


Tuts part contains representations of Cressida, Julia, and the Princess of 
France ; and although it may be said truly that the same faces and figures 
might stand for many other of the great dramatist’s female characters, 
still these now before us require only the names above attached to them 
to be announced to assure the fancy that they have been taken from 
the living and original creations of the poet. ‘They are, at any rate, 
beautiful specimens of design and execution, and most appropriate 
furniture for the drawing-room table, or any ornate and illustrated edition 
of Shakspeare’s works. 





_— 


Art. XVII.—Tints of Talent from Many Pencils. Edited by G, 
Moir Bussey. London: J. Thomas. 1837. 


Tuts neat volume contains a variety of sketches and tales in prose and 
poetry that possess the average beauty and talent of the illustrated and 
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embellished Annuals. The writers are also various; some of them 
being well known to fame; others, and indeed the more numerous class 
“ youthful candidates for popular applause.” Though the title of the 
bovk be not remarkable for its modesty, we can answer for it, that, as 
respects the aspirants, it promises well. It would not be difficult, but at 
the same time, it would not be kind, or even just, to point out certain 
faults in these juvenile efforts. It is but fair to state, that such defects or 
extravagancies are just the symptoms which we desire to find in the 
attempts of young writers, and intimations that promise much. The fol- 
lowing may not be the happiest specimen, but it is a fair one; while its 
length suits our pages. 
‘‘WERE WE NOT HAPPY? 


Were we not happy in our summer dreams ? 
In noontide wanderings over hill and glen, 
When flowers were steeped in rich and fragrant dews ' 
To yield the incense while we worshipped them : 
When vernal skies were floating o’er the earth, 
And golden beams were lighting up the sea: 
Were we not happy in those blissful days— 
The brightest pages of our history ? 


Were we not happy in the glowing hills, 
Where music woke her deep melodious tone— 
Where lustrous eyes in wit and beauty beamed, 
And forms of loveliness were seen alone ;— 
When murmured voices breathed the sunny song 
Of some far land to bind us in a spell ; 
Were we not happy in those joyous times, 
Ere Sorrow’s robe around our footsteps fell ? 


Were we not happy in the sacred fane, 

That consecrated ground where on we trod ? 
The choral hymns, the penitential prayer, 

Brought to our hearts the presence of a God ;— 
Where gorgeous windows lent a magic light,— 

When crests and bannered trophies round us lay ;— 
Were we not happy in that holy shrine, 

Lit with its glimmering lamps and rich array ? 
Shall we be happy, dearest, when the flowers 

Of youth are withered, and the summer skies, 
No longer fraught with poesy and life, 

Lose their sweet influence in our fading eyes ? 
Shall we be happy on the bed of death— 

With nought to cheer our sinking hearts, or save ? 
Look up—a richer, surer hope is ours ;— 

We shall be happly, far beyond the grave !” 





ART. XVIII.—Jennings’ Receipts in Family Cookery. London: 
Sherwood and Co. 1837. 


We believe this is a new edition, much improved and enlarged of an 
excellent guide in the important art of which it treats. It contains (wo 
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thousand and five hundred practical recipes, and gives directions with 
regard to drink as well as food, in accordance to the most advanced 
knowledge of the age in which we live. There is a lengthened and very 
clever, indeed, a learned and elegantly written introduction, that discusses 
a great variety of general and important branches immediately connected 
with the principal subject of the volume, such as the duties of cooks and 
other servants; observations on the implements employed in cooking; 
instructions for marketing, for trussing, and for performing the honours of 
the table with grace and propriety in the whole art of carving. Without a 
a knowledge of this last particular business, no man can be a gentleman, 
and no female a lady in these days. Proper attention to the rules herein 
laid down, which the engraver has illustrated, cannot fail to teach this 
indispensable branch. 

We do not pretend to the character of professors in the art of preparing 
food and drink for the human species. We have, however, cast a glance 
at a great number of Mr. Jennings’ recipes, and can easily perceive that he 
has exerted remarkable judgment in the selection, and, what comes more 
particularly within our province, his directions are succinct and perspicuous. 
Regarding one dish we must enter our protest, as it is here explained; we 
mean hare-soup,which, it is to be lamented, is so little patronised in the me- 
tropolis. Mr. Jenrings says nothing about the blood, as an ingredient, (and 
it is the principal in the case, most of the riches of the animal remaining in 
the element), and he also declares that an old hare will answer equally as 
wellas if it were young. Now, a more stale, dry, and unsavoury piece of 
toughness in the shape of flesh can hardly be named, than such a specimen 
of cats’ meat ; and if the soup made therefrom be good, it must be in spite, 
not because, of the presence of the maulkin. But take our suggestions, 
and the fact will be completely reversed ; the soup deservedly taking its 
title from the savoury and tender tenant of the coursing-field. 


Arr. XIX. — The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated tnto Corre- 
sponding English Metres. By B. D. Watsn. 3 vols. London: Bailey. 
1837. 


Tue first of the three volumes to which this translation and the accom- 
panying notes are to extend, is before us, and affords ample evidence that 
Mr. Walsh possesses extraordinary qualifications for the performance of 
the task to which he has set himself. On all occasions, and especially in 
the case of a classical language, much is required of him who undertakes 
to present an adequate and spirited translation; but, probably, in no 
instance, more indispensably than when the Comedies of Aristophanes 
are the subjects of the effort. It is not alone the obscurity of allusions, 
arising from the distance of time in which he wrote, and the difference 
of manners compared with those of our own days that then prevailed. 
The poet’s mind, objects, and style of writing, were very peculiar. His 
sentiments and verse ranged from the lowest buffoonery, through all the 
shades of the burlesque and of pungent satire, to the loftiest poetry—while 
by asort of allegory, he boldly pounced upon the passing times, and the 
men among whom he lived—suiting himself to admiration to the remaik- 
able temperament and taste of his audience. | 

To render the dramas of such a poet intelligible and tolerable to a 
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British reader, far more is necessary than a critical knowledge of the 
original, The translation must fluctuate between freedom and corre- 
sponding exactness. It must be often, ina great measure, a paraphrase 
breathing, rather a congenial spirit, than expressing the same allusions, 
and using the same forms of speech. ‘The licence, however, must convey 
similar flashes of wit and sharpness of transition, otherwise the version 
will either fatigue, or be an original work. Mr. Walsh’s superiority 
chiefly consists in this judicious method of avoiding extremes—while the 
variety of his versification in point of form and emphasis—its ease and 
cleverness have never been surpassed in any translation of these Comedies 
which we have read, even when some of the most striking passages of 
the poet have appeared as a fragmentary effort. One specimen from the 
“Clouds” must at present suffice our readers, many of whom know that 
Socrates is therein the object of the dramatist’s most unsparing satire. 
Among other charges preferred against the philosopher, that of blasphemy, 
in denying the existence of Jupiter, figures—the ‘ Clouds’ being his 
Gods. He has, in a stupid squire, by name Strepsiades, a pupil, who 
receives instructions on these and kindred themes, and who, though sadly 
puzzled on many profound matters, falls at times upon the most whimsical 
arguments in support of his tutor’s theories. Strepsiades asks— 


“ But from whence are the fiery thunderbolts whirled, 
That reduces to ashes, and merely 
Singe others amongst us alive? They are hurled 
By Jove at the perjurers clearly. 


SocrRaTEs. 


You old-fashioned bekke-diluvian dolt, 
If Jupiter hurls them to floor us 
For swearing, why does he not launch a bolt 
At Cieonymus, Simon, Theorus ? 
They are terrible perjurers every one knows, 
Yet they never have met with their death hence. 
But he blasts his own fane, in the place of his foes, 
And Sunium, headland of Athens, 
And the crests of the innocent oaks of the wood. 
For what reason? An oak can’t be perjured. 


STREPSIADES. 


Iam sure I don’ know; but your arguments good. 
In what way is the thunderbolt nurtured ? 


SocraTEs. 


When an arid wind is upraised from below, 
And enclosed in the clouds, its capacit 

To inflate them like bladders is called in, and so 
It bursts them in two of necessity ; 

And rushes outside with a vehement force 
From its denseness, when it has rent ’em, 

Consuming and burning itself on its course, 
By its friction, and noise, and momentum. 
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STREPSIADES. 


I’ve been treated myself in the very same way, 
By Apollo, on many occasions. 
I neglected to nick a haggis one day, 
I was roasting to dine my relations ; 
When it puffed up, and suddenly to my surprise 
' Burst open in tatters, and nearly 
Deprived me of sight by a spurt in my eyes, 
And scalded my face most severely.” 


Art. XX.—The Cabinet of Modern Art and Literary Souvenir. 
Third Series. Edited by Avaric A. Warts. 8vo. pp. 225. London: 
Whittaker. 1837. 

WE are bound to speak in terms of as unlimited praise of the preent 

volume, as we did of any of its predecessors. Our general affirmation is, 

that unlike many of the gawdy and glittering butterfly beauties that claim 

a short-lived admiration at this season, ranging themselves under the name 

of Annuals, this yearly visitant is entitled to a perennial existence, and to 

occupy a forward and accessible shelf in every library. To begin with its 
unsurpassed and matchless engravings, twenty-six in number, let it be 
born in mind, that these are taken from no common pictures, but from 
many of the most celebrated productions of our most eminent Artists; by 
far the larger proportion having formed the leading attractions of the 

Exhibitions of the Royal Academy and of the British Institution ; the 

whole, with three exceptions, being elaborately executed oil pictures. We 

name and characterize a few of them. 

“The Muse Erato and Cupids,” ‘ ‘The Bower of Diana,” and the Wise 
Man’s Offering” T. Stothard, R. A., are not only excellent pictures, but 
specimens by an eminent artist of peculiar genius, which students should 
study. “ The Boar that killed Adonis brought to Venus” and “ A Cottage 
Door” R. Westall, R. A. These subjects have long been admired upon 
a larger scale; they are, however, remarkably beautiful and striking even 
in their present form; and become doubly interesting as works of a painter, 
whose career has just been arrested by death. His works never failed to 
give forth the expressions of an accomplished and elegant mind, anda 
romantic taste. These are valuable examples of such a genius now for 
ever gone. ‘ Birthof Venus,” and “ Sabrina in the Hall of Nereus” 
H. Howard R. A., are remarkable instances of natural expression classi- 
cally arranged. ‘‘ A ruined Fountain” J. Chalon, R. A., is so exquisitely 
finished and so affectingly charged with sentiment, that it would be wasting 
mere generalities, which could convey no descriptive idea, were we to utter 
all we feel about this specimen. It is a gem worth being looked at hun- 
dreds of times. ‘‘ Entry into London of Edward the Black Prince with 
John of France,” F. P. Stephanoff. This exhibits a day-light procession, 
and while it pictures a remarkable event in history, it affords a representa- 
tion of life and action that entitles the artist to high credit for the power 
and vividness of his conceptions. ‘‘ A View on the Adriatic Sea” A. Bentley. 
Venice furnishes an inexhaustible field of beautiful and imposing subjects 
for the cultivators of the fine arts. It has on this occasion, also, inspired 
the painter with poetic emotions, and another gifted contributor to the 
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Cabinet of Modern Arts with some exquisite Stanzas, as our only extract 
will show. We feel, however, that while it would give us pleasure to 
speak of each and all of these lovely embellishments, our utmost efforts 
would fail to do them justice or to convey any thing like a proper account 
to persons who have never beheld them. We therefore leave off, only 
specifying one other very remarkable production, by I. Martin. It is 
“Titus before Jerusalem.” Here there is a world of elements and action 
brought within the compass of such a space as an octavo volume offers by 
one of its pages. There are myriads of troops, all the contrivances and 
engines of war, all the bold features of natural and magnificent scenery 
clearly and effectively represented. The production is incredibly fine and 
rand. 
' The literary department comprises sketches and poems from the pens of 
a variety of distinguished writers, but we miss much of the critical matter 
connected with the fine arts, which pleased us so highly in the previous 
volume. All of the papers, however, are good, several of them quite admi- 
rable. We may mention some of the popular names among the authors, and 
allude particularly to a few pieces. William Howitt, is like himself in 
his ‘‘ Cottage Life.” L. E. L. has “ Two scenes in the Life of Anna 
Boleyn,” that deserve a careful reading for the knowledge which they 
display of the human—the female heart. Mary Howitt, Miss Montagu, 
are also among the poets. But Mr. T. K. Harvey is the leading songster 
among the tuneful tribe. ‘‘ The Painter's Page,’ by the author of the 
“ Reformer ;” and the ‘‘ King’s Fete” by the author of ‘‘ Chantilly,” are 
probably the best prose pieces in the volume. But to return to Mr. Harvey 
and to give the promised extract. 
“ Venice, the Bride. 

“ The old, wide world, amid her thousand tales, 

Hath none like thine, and nothing like to thee ! 

A city rocking in the Ocean gales, 

And sitting, like a swan, upon the sea! 

Along whose star-lit domes and stately halls 

Stole the strange echoes of the dim, deep caves, 

While the green fairies by her marble halls, 

In the still moonlight, wandered with the waves ; 

No whirl of wheel nor tramp of charger rang, 

’Mid whispering voices and ’mid gliding feet, 

The stars were lighted, and the sea-breeze sang, 

And the wild wave went murmuring through her street ; 

And dream-like music, haunting heart and tide, 

Filled all her happy nights—when Venice was a bride ! 


‘* Venice, the Widow. 


«And, still, that strange old city of the deep— 

Paved by the ocean, painted by the moon— 

Shows, like a vision of the haunted sleep, 

Some heart was lulled to by a fairy tune ! 

But sorrow sitteth in its soulless eyes — 

The same proud beauty with its spirit gone ! 
And—spanned to day by many a * Bridge of Sighs” — 
The sea goes moaning through their flutes of stone— 
Gone the glad singing in its lighted balls, 

The merry masque, and serenade apart, 
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And o’er their own dark shadows brood its walls, 
Like memories brooding in a broken heart! 
And Venice hath the veil upon her brow, 

Where sat, of old, the crown :—she is a widow now !” 

Altogether the arfists and authors who here figure, and most of whom 
contribute to various other Annuals seem to have outstript themselves, 
and to have felt inspired with the elevating and sustaining conviction 
that they were competing with many elegant and noble spirits,—nay, 
that they were called on to cope with the exalted character to which the 
“ Literary Souvenir” has attained. 

We may remark that Mr. Watts himself has not shown himself this year 
as a contributor to his favourite work. He would have been welcome, 
in that capacity, we are sure. But, still he who has bestowed the pains 
and exhibited the taste, which he has done in the selection before us, has 
in reality been the most valuable labourer of the whole to the completion 
of * The Cabinet of Modern Art.” 


Art. XXI.—Rhymes for Youthful Historians, designed to assist the 
Memory in retaining the most important Dates in Ancient History, and 
the Principal Events in the History of England. With thirty-five por- 
traits of Sovereigns. Fourth Edition. London: Wilson. 


Mrs. Cuapone has a suggestion, in her Chapter on Chronclogy, respect- 
ing the method of remembering eras, that has been adopted by the author 
of these rhymes; itis this, that “ the best direction that can be given is 
to fix on some periods or epochas, which will at last be so deeply engraven 
on the memory, that they will be ready to present themselves whenever 
you call for them; these, indeed, should be.few, and ought to be chosen 
for their importance ; since they are to serve as elevated stations to the 
mind, from which it may look backwards and forwards upon a great 
variety of facts.” And she quotes the following lines as having made a 
lasting impression upon her own mind :— 


‘* Rome and Olympiads bear the same date, 
Three thousand two hundred and thirty-eight. 
In three hundred and sixty was Rome sack’d and torn, 
Thirty summers before Alexander was born.” 
The author of the neat little work before us, proceeds in this fashion to 
make use of rhymes and dates. 
There are short nates to every one of the pieces on English History, 
which are explanatory of the proper names used in the text. ‘ Fourth 


Edition,” is a notice sufficiently expressive to recommend the work to all 
Instructors of youth. 








Art. XXII.— Wenkle’s Cathedral Churches of England, Nos. 13 and 
14. Ditto of the Continent, Nos. 11 and 12. pana Tilt. 


THE great recommendation of these views, besides their beauty and 
fidelity, is that they are by far the cheapest collection of the architectural 
remains of our ancestors and the middle ages that exists. In truth, they 
furnish not merely a splendid proof of the wonders in the art of engraving 
to which the intractable metal steel, has been made subservient, but an 
evidence that the taste and durable nature of many of the present and 
most magnificent works of our predecessors will continue to shed their 
influence upon posterity to the latest generations. 
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Art. XXIII.—The Daughter.. A Play, in Five Acts. By J, Sueripan 
Kxowues. London: Moxon. 1837. 


“ Tue Daughter,” partakes of the character of the melodramatic pieces, 
which have, of late years, composed so many of our theatrical representa- 
tions; butyetit is immeasurably superior to them in point of careful construc- 
tion and poeticexpression. It is rather in plot and action thanin poverty, 
feebleness, or extravagance of thought and language, that it belongs to the 
melodramatic school; for though the play will not rank with the highest 
orders of tragedy, it will add, rather than subtract from Mr. Knowles’ 
fame as a dramatic writer. It would not be difficult to find grounds for 
some degree of critical severity upon the construction of the plot, and as 
regards the consistency of the characters; but there is far more cause for 
praise than censure—for admiration than punctilious correction. 

The author’s mannerism is very prominent in the dialogue and the 
poetry of ‘“* the Daughter ;”—strength of thought, rather than harmony of 
verse distinguishes him. ‘The heroine especially has obtained all his care, 
and much of the riches of his genius. The circumstances in which he 
places her, and the exquisite and natural expressions of woman’s magna- 
nimity, its power consisting in its tenderness, render Marian one of the 
finest creations of the poet’s muse. 

We will not attempt to give a summary or an analysis of the plot, which 
is rather complicate ; or, at least it would require from us a sketch which 
would usurp the space we can afford to this. notice, to the exclusion of 
certain extracts, which must be far more welcome. The title, “* The 
Wrecker’s Daughter,” and the announcement that the scene of the whole 
piece lies upon the coast of Cornwall, will afford some clue to the story.’. 

In the following dialogue, Robert, the wrecker, and the father: of. 
Marian, is preparing himself in anticipation of a storm, for his dreadful 
trade, when she endeavours to dissuade him from his intent. : 

Robert. I tell thee, Marian, not a soul can live 
In such a sea as boils within our bay. 
Marian. And shouldst thou therefore strip the drowned man? 
O! at his death-bed, by the side of which 
No,friend doth stand, there is a — 
Which makes the grave itself society !|— 
Helplessness, in comparison with which » 
An ordinary death is kin to life!— 
Aud silence, which the bosom could fill up 
With thoughts more aching, sad, and desolate 
Than ever uttered wailing tongues of friends 
Collected round the bier of one beloved ! — 
To rifle him !—purloin his little stock 
Or gold, or jewels, or apparel !—take 
And use it as thine own !—thou ?—thou ? whom Heaven 
Permits to see the sun that’s set to him ; 
And treasures ten times dearer than the sun 
Which he shall never see !—O touch it not! 
Or if thou touch it—drop it and fall down 
Upon thy knees, at thought of what he was, 
And thon, through grace, art still! 
VOL. I. 1837). NO. 1. x 
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Rob. Her mother’s voice ! 
Her mother's words !—Here take the coil !—Put by 
My boat-hook and my axe !—My Marian, 
T’ll not go to the beach ! 
Robert, on reaching the shore—his virtuous resolution having been over- 
come—finds a body, which he proceeds to rifle, when his daughter appears, 
and persuades him to renew his late promise to her. 


Mar. Forswear this lawless life !—Thou wouldst not rob 
A living man !—’Tis manlier to strip 
The living than the dead! 
Rob. This night's the last ! 
Mar. This night !—O, no !—The last night be the last ! 
Who makes his mind up that a thing is wrong, 
Yet says he’ll do that thing for the last time,— 
Doth but commence anew a course of sin, 
Of which that last sin is the leading one, 
Which many another, and a worse, will follow ! 
At once begin! How many, at this hour, 
Alive as thou art, will not live to see 
To-morrow’s light !—If thou shouldst be cut off 
Should thy last sin be done, on thy last night ! 
Should Heaven avenge itself on that last sin 
Thou dost repentingly !—My father, come !— 
©! a bad conscience, and a sudden death ! 
Come home !—Come home !|—Come home ! 

After the occurrence of this truthful and noble argument, she sees a 
man plunge a knife into the body, which her father has been about to rifle, 
and believing erroneously, that the murderer is her father, she will not say 
or swear to the contrary. He is arrested, committed for trial, and is con- 
demned to die upon her mistaken evidence. Here is part of a scene that 
then follows :— 


Rob. Who gave thee 
Those hands thou clap’st to me ? 
Mar. Thou! 
Rob. 1 !—Indeed ! 
And the rest of thy limbs ?>—Thy body? and the tongue 
Thou speak’st with—Owest thou every thing to me ? 
Mar. I do !—indeed I do! 
Rob. Indeed! Indeed ! 
Thou liest ! Thou wert never child of mine! 
No !—No !—I never carried thee up and down 
The beach in my arms, many and many a day, 
To strengthen thee, when thou wast sickly !—No! 
I never brought thee from the market town, 
When’er I went to it, a pocket load 
Of children’s gear !—No!—No, I ne’er was 
Your play-fellow that ne’er fell out with you 
Whate’er you did to him !—No!—Never! Nor 
When fever came into the village, and 
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Fix’d its fell gripe on you, I never watch’d 
Ten days and nights running, beside your bed, 
Living I know not how, for sleep I took not. 
And hardly food! And since your mother died— 
Mar. Thou’'lt kill me, father! 
Rob. Since your mother died 
I have not been a mother and a father 
Both—both to thee ! 
Mar. Oh! spare me! 
Rob. I was never 
Any thing to thee !—Call me father !—why 
A father’s life is wrapp’d up in his child ! 
Was mine wrapp’d up in thee ?—Thou know’st ’twas not !— 
How durst thou call me father ?—fasten upon me !— 
That never gave the proof, sign, any thing 
Of recognition that thou wast my child ! 
Strain’d thee to my heart by the hour !—parting thy hair 
And smoothing it, and calling thee all things 
That fondness idolising thinks upon 
To speak its yearning love |—core of my heart ! 
Drop of my heart’s blood, was worth all the rest ! 
Apple of mine eye, for which I’d give mine eyes, 
Orbs, sockets, lids and all !—-’till words grew sobs, 
And love, o’er fraught, put what it lov’d away 
To get relief from tears !—Never did I 
Do this to thee !—why call me father, then, 
‘Fhat art no child of mine? 
Mar. I am thy child? 
The child to whom thou didst all this and more. 
Rob. Thou stood’st not then, just now, in the witness box, 
Before the justice in that justice room, 
And swor’st my life away. 
Mar. Where thou dost say, 
T stood !—What thou dost say, I did !—and yet, 
Not in those hours thou nam’st of fond endearment, 
Felt, as 1 felt it then, thou wast my father ! 
Rob. Well !—Justify it—prove thee in the right— 
Make it a lawful thing —a natural thing— 
The act of a child !—a good child !—a true child ! 
An only one !—one parent in the grave, 
The other left—that other, a fond father— 
A fond, old, doting, idolizing father ! 
Approve it such an act in such a child 
To slay that father! Come! 
Mar. An oath!—an oath ! 
Rob. Thy father’s life ! 
Mar. Thy daughter’s soul ! 
Rob. ’Twere well 7 
Thy lip had then a little of the thing 
The heart had over much of ! 
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Mar. What? 
Rob. Stone !—Rock ! 
They never should have opened ! 
Mar. Silence had 
Condemned thee equally, 
Rob. But not the breath 
Mine own life gave ! 


She justifies herself thus :— 
Mar. I felt in the justice-room 

As if the final judgment-day were come, 
And not a hiding-place my heart could find 
To screen a thought or wish; but every one 
Stood naked ’fore the judge, as now my face 
Stands before you! All things did vanish, father ! 
That make the interest and substance up 
Of human life—which, from the mighty thing 
That once was all in all, was shrunk to nothing, 
As by some highcommand my soul received, 
And could not but obey, it did cast off 
All earthly ties, which, with their causes, melted 
Away !—And I saw nothing but the Eye 
That seeth all, bent searchingly on mine, 
Aud my lips oped as not of their own will 
But of a stronger—I saw nothing then 
But that all seeing Eye—but now I see 
Nothing but my father! 

There is much that is as touchingly natural and forcible in this play ; 
as the passages now extracted ; there is, besides, plenty of love and vil- 
lany in it. But we have cited sufficient proofs to show, were this neces- 
sary, that Mr. Knowles has a poetic genius, cast in a dramatic mould of 
great power, enlargement, and no small degree of originality ; that he is 
a poet of Nature’s own formation; and that it matters little what his 
pieces may be technically called—since each of them, be it ballad, or be 
it play, gives out unequivocal specimens of his rich and ennobling 
treasures. Like all his other productions, “ The Daughter” teaches im- 
pressively a fine moral, or rather conveys a succession of moral lessons, 
the scope of which must come strikingly home to every one’s heart. 





Ant. XXIV.—Encyclopédie Des Gens Du Monde. Tome Septieme. 
Premiére Partie. Paris: Treuttel et Wurtz. 1836. 


Tus dictionary is upon the plan of the celebrated Conversations- Lexicon, 
indeed many of the articles are either exact translations from that work- 
or modifications of them, forming a universal repertory of science, lite, 
rature,and art; as also an account of the principal families in the world 
historically considered, and of the most renowned individuals living and 
dead. ‘The work is conducted by a society of distinguished persons, 
foreign and French. Among the popular publications of the kind, this 
Encyclopédie ought to obtain a high rank, not merely because it is an im- 
provement upon its predecessors, but because the contributors to it are 
numerous, talented, and possessed of a great diversity of acquirements. 
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Art. XXV. 
1.—Etudes sur Les Constitutions Des Peuples Libres. Par J. C. L. 
SIMONDE DE SisMonD1. Paris: Treuttel et Wurtz. 1836. 


9,— Histoire Des Francais. Par J. C.L. Srmonpe DESismonpr. Tom. 
XXI. Paris: Treuttel et Wurtz. 1836. 


TuEsE two volumes are the productions of one of the most celebrated 
historians and political economists of modern times; the former treatin 
of the social sciences—the other being a continuation of a work that has 
been for a number of years in the course of publication, and is still in- 
complete : it embraces a large portion of the history of Henry IV., and of 
France, during his eventful and most interesting reign. 

Simonde de Sismondi is distinguished not merely in the departments 
to which these volumes immediately belong, but for his eminence in the 
sciences auxiliary to them. His knowledge of foreign literature has 
enabled him to take a high standing in the critical examination of polite 
letters; so that considering the studies, the experience (he was born in 
1773), the accomplishments of this great man, his works are entitled to 
the character of those valuable books which will descend to posterity, and 
furnish lights and standard authorities for future ages. 

In his political principles, Sismondi{is what has been called Aristocratico- 
republican. Asa historian, he is distinguished for his full and accu- 
rate narrative drawn with great scrupulousness from original sources; 
and his works are replete with instruction in regard to facts, and in their 
pictures of the changes in the social condition. But he is sometimes pro- 
lix, and the profound views, as well as large conclusionsof the philosophical 
historian, are sometimes wanting. 


Art. XXVI.—The Conservative Peers, and the Reform Minisiry. 
London: Ridgway. 1886. 


Here we-have a strenuous and able vindication of the present ministry, 
and a severe castigation of the Conservatives. The writer reviews the 
measures which the Whigs have carried, and those in which their exer- 
tions have hitherto been thwarted; and while he bestows high commen- 
dation upon them, considers the difficulties which they have had to en- 
counter in the work of amelioration fromTories, as well as timid Reformers 
and Radicals, denouncing the conduct and principles of the former, and be- 
seeching the latter to sink all minor differences for the sake of union in the 
liberal cause. The pamphlet, in short, is a powerful and eloquent defence 
as well as exposé of the measures and endeavours of the Reform 
Ministry. 

Reform measures he divides into two classes; first, “those which 
require to be carried out boldly and at once, to the full extent of all the 
change which they essentially call for. The second are those which 
require to be worked out slowly—in which the alteration should be pro- 
gressive and preparatory—and where the success of each successive step 
must guarantee the safety, as well as the utility of that which is to 
fullow.” 

The obstacles arising from the scruples of professed Reformers which 
the present ministers have to steer amongst, are thus clearly charac- 
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terised :—* Their support is derived from two parties, upon neither of 
which can they have any sure and permanent reliance. Both props are 
liable suddenly to slip from under them, The one party consisting of 
wary, diffident, calculating reformers; the other of reformers of a different 
class—intrepid, enterprising, and fearless of consequences. The former 
are perpetually watching them, lest they should proceed too rapidly; the 
other, keeping the spur always in their flank.” ‘ The ministry have to 
make head against theirTory adversaries, and at the same time, to keep in 
favour with both these parties.” ‘ The situation of the prime minister, 
reminds us of that of the Man of Letters, as described by Voltaire:— 
‘Il resemble aux poissons volans ; s’il s’eléve un peu, les viseaus le 
dévorent ; s'il plonge, les poissons le mangent.’” Thus, it appears that 
the reform ministry is placed in a situation in which no British cabinet 
ever was before. 

All who make the subject of government a matter of study and anxiety, 
should read this publication. 





Art. XXVII.—Analysis of the Bible, with 1 Reference to the Social 
Duty of Man. By Montgomery Marrin. Whittaker. 1836. 


Ir is always pleasing to find an author of celebrity giving evidence, that 
however extensive and various may have been his secular studies and pur- 
suits, ‘‘ The Bible” and Christianity have not been overlooked by him, but 
been the most constant and highly esteemed of the subjects of his pursuit 
and meditation, Here we have before us an instance of this gratifying 
and instructive kind. The work besides is calculated to be extremely 
useful to all who make the sacred volume the standard of their every- 
day conduct in society. : 





Arr. XXVIII.—The Architectural Magazine and Journal of Improve- 
ments in Architecture, Building, and Furnishing, &c. No. 24. London: 


Longman and Co. 
Turs number, as it closes the year, contains ‘‘a summary view of the 
progress of architecture in Britain during the past year, with some no- 
tices relative to its state in foreign countries.” The account is drawn up 
by Mr. Loudon himself, whose knowledge in allsuch matters and on kindred 
subjects, all the world knows is of the most useful and extensive character. 
Other papers follow, which are of equal value perhaps, both to the pro- 
fessional and the amateur-reader, embracing very various topics. We 
may mention the names of a few of these, from which the riches of the 
number will be in some measure appreciated. These are ‘“ The Report 
from the Select Committee on Arts, and their Connection with Manufac- 
tures,with the Minutes of Evidence,” &c. ; ‘ The Fitting up of Interiors,” 
abounding in antiquarian lore; ‘“* Candidus Note Book ;” ** Design for 
a Country Cemetery Chapel” “ The Description of the South Devon 
and East Cornwall Hospital;” ‘ An English Version ofa French Plan ;” 
and ‘ Miscellaneous Intelligence,” &c. &c. Learning, curious spe- 
culation, superior knowledge of art, and practical principles, are displayed 
in one or other of these articles, presenting altogether a valuable and 


delightful magazine. 
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Art. XXIX.—A New and Familiar Treatise on the Structure of the 
Eat, and on Deafness. By A. W. Wessrer, Inventor of the 
Otaphone, &c. &c, London: Simpkinand Marshall. 1836, 


Tue principal object which Mr. Webster seems to have contemplated by 
the publication of this treatise, is to afford useful and correct information 
regarding the ear to the general reader, especially to the deaf. This, we 
think, he has succeeded in doing; for, while his explanations of techni- 
cal terms are such as any one may understand, he has adopted a scheme 
of distribution as regards the different parts of the ear, and their appro- 
priate functions, that greatly tends to elucidate the subject. The author 
has made the particular organ in question the subject of long and 
enlightened study ; and from the success which has attended the application 
of the “ Otaphone” to the auricle, it may be added, that this study has 


been remarkably successful as regards its practical results. 





Art, XXX.—The French Self-Instructor; or the Difficulties and Pe- 
culiarities of the French Language familiarly explained, by Fifty-two 
easy Lessons. By D. Boitzav. Simpkin and Marshall. 1836. 


Tue author of this Self-Instructor is not one of those who undervalues 
the advantages of oral instruction ; and accordingly these familiar expla- 
nations and easy lessons are chiefly addressed to those who, under the 
guidance of proper teachers, have already acquired a tolerably correct 
pronunciation of French, and the rudiments of the language, but which 
may have been in a great measure forgotten. To all such we recommend 
the work as admirably calculated to revive that which they once pos- 
sessed, and thence to carry them forward to a proficiency in proportion to 
the study they may by themselves bestow upon it. At the same time the 
volume will be found of greatservice to those who have never made any 
progress in the language before, and this because of the simplicity and 
aptitude of its lessons for such a purpose. 

M. D. Boileau is well known as the author of several elementary works, 
both in French and German; and indeed the present volume formed part 
of the ‘ Linguist,” which contained also instruction in the latter 
language, forming two octavo volumes. These he has now disjoined— 
the present being devoted to the French, and one that is about to follow 


to the German. 





Arr. XXXI.— The Comic Almanack, for 1837 : an Ephemeris in Jest 
and Earnest, containing “all Things fitting for sucha Work.” By 
Rigpum Funnipos, Gent. Adorned with a dozen of “ Righte Merrie” 
cuts, pertaining to the months, and an Hieroglyphic, by George Cruik- 


shank. London: Tilt. 


Ir is impossible to look into the “ Comic Almanack” without asking, by 
what process of invention, laws of association, or suggestive habits, have 
these humorous scraps of poetry and prose, and, more wonderful still, these 
engravings and hieroglyphics, been composed and arranged. Really this 
Is acurious, and at the same time, a useful concern; but especially does it 
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deal in fun and clever sallies of humour. Altogether, like its predecessors 
from the sameé’publisher’s repository of embellished and valuable works, it 
is unique. We must give a specimen, and without searching, or, indeed, 
being able to make a preference, we shall, upon the principle of. “ first, 
come, first served,”’ take January. Here, we have as skaters, a perfect 
Paganini, whiffing his cigar, and skimming along with a velocity and ease, 
as if poised upon the wings of the wind, with “a dumpy woman,” hard 
behind, muff in hand, yet making equal speed. These lines are accom- 
paniments :— 


_“ Now folks trudge on with muffled faces, 
To meet Dan Winter’s cold embraces ; | 
But he has not the freezing air, . - 
That upstart, purse-proud worldings wear. 
Now mischief-making urchins plan, 
With glassy slide, the fall of man ; 
But Summer friends with Wintry looks, 
Are slipp’lier far than icy brooks.” | 


Passing over “‘ Great Events and Odd Matters.” with other notable facts 
and devices, we come to a woe-begone and grotesque group of * Froze-out 
Gardeners,” who thus proclaim their laments :-— 

“ Poor half-starved, froze-out gardeners, good gentlefolks, we be, 
Hard lines for us, my masters all, as ever you did see: 

We sits among the trenches in a shake and in a shiver, . 

And our poor babbies are without a bit of kiver ; 

Like snails among the cabbages, they curls themselves around, 

Or like the little caterpillars, grubbing on the ground. 

We wanders home and dreads to hear of some mishap or other, 
And scarcely dares to ax the pretty darlings—‘ how’s your mother ?’ 
“ She sold her mangle long ago—’twere better far than prigging ; 
For we only turns up spades, whene’er we tries our hands at digging ; 
Without some rain ‘tis all in vain. Alack! our hearts is breaking, 
And scarcely we should break out teeth if we should goa raking. 

So night and day, we ever pray, the frost it may be going, 

No more they'll let us owe, unless we gets a little ‘hoeing ; 

The parish board don't heed our word ; but looking black or blue, 
They reads the Hact o’ Parliament, and then cries—* Who are you ?’ 
So help the froze-out gardeners, kind master’s every one, 

For while you're sporting on the ice, we're starving till it’s gone.” 

Then come Christmas bills: we copy one of them. (Mrs. Figgins 
loquitor.) | | | | 

‘* Here’s the doctor’s—a horrid long bill— 
And he vows he’s as badly as you : 

For his patients wont pay him a groat, 
And he’s dying of Zick Doloreux. 

But he says he’s consulted a friend, 
A lawyer that lives very near ; 

So I wish you the joys of the season— 
Merry Christmas and happy New Year ;”’ 

The “ Comic” shall be our chcap Almanack for this year. 
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Art. XXXII.—7he Book of Gems, for 1837; British Poets and 
British Artists. Edited by S.C. Hatt. London: Saunders and Otley. 


Tue Annuals for 1837 really outstrip in point of number and splendour, 
all that have gone before them. Expense is set at defiance, that the public 
may be tempted and gratified. Look at “ The Book of Gems!” Was 
there ever a volume that could be more appropriately named, if the mere 
mechanical departments are to be regarded? But this is not the most 
favourable feature of the work, for it is full of ‘‘Gems” of poetry; nor 
will this for a moment, be doubted, when it is understood that these Gems 
have been searched for, by a competent judge, from the richest treasures 
of the British Muse. When we say that Addison, Burns, Cowper, and 
the standard poets of the empire have been ransacked for the finest morsels 
they have ever composed, and that equally exquisite engravings illustrate 
their verses, amounting to no less than fifty-three pictures by the first of 
modern artists in this country, little more can be required at our hands in 
way of commendation. The brilliant clearness which these specimens 
of art display, together with the superlative beauty and value of the poetry 
to which they are wedded, cannot fail of securing a permanent popularity 
for ‘* The Book of Gems.” It is as sure to enrich many a library as it is 
to be the surpassing “Gem” on hundreds of drawing-room tables. It 
would be unjust to pass over unnoticed, even in this short account, the 
part which the Editor has performed in the work. The spirit and the judg- 
ment of his critical observations, as well as his taste in the business of 
selection, are of a superior order. He has indeed constructed a suitable 
frame-work for these imperishable Gems. 


Art. XXXIII.—The Laird of Logan; or, Wit of the West; being 4 
Collection of Anecdotes, Jesis, and Comic Tales. Second Series. By 
the Contributors to the First Series, and several new Hands. Glasgow : 
Robertson. London: Longman and Co. 1836. 


Tus volume is scarcely equal to the first series; or, it may be. because 
the Laird figures less frequently in it than in the former, that we have re- 
garded it with less partiality—the very appearance of his name to a pro- 
fessed jest, awakening the visible faculties, even before touched by the 
coming flash. The two collections, however, taken together, contain a rich 
treasure of laughable matter, in which the genius and mannerism of the 
good people of the West are strongly infused ; and according to this view 
the publication possesses a value distinct from its main purpose. We our- 
selves are well acquainted with Ayrshire, and the adjacent counties, and 
may be allowed to be competent to give judgment on the subject. We 
quote an example of the contents of the present series. 

 Courtesies of the Table.—Among the main choice spirits who figured 
in the convivial circles of Ayrshire about the close of the last century, no 
one, perhaps, was a greater favourite than Mr. H of S——. In 
person and manners he was quite the beau ideal of an accomplished. 
tableman. Along with a fund of good humour he had a superabundance 
of pleasantry, which rendered his company particularly attractive ; while 
his countenance bore ample testimony to his social propensities; for as it 
was truly remarked, ‘a wider mouth for a laugh, or a redder nose for a 
bottle, was not to be found among all the votaries of Bacchus.” Being 
one day with the Laird of Logan, Mr. H happened to help himself to 
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a little brandy after his fish—a custom which is still kept up at ‘some of 
the hospitable boards of that very hospitable county. When holding up 
the glass between him and the light— Laird,’ suid he, addressing Logan, 
‘ this is rather pale for me, I would rather prefer some of your dark brandy.” 
‘IT assure you, Mr. H , what I have sent you isthe dark brandy.’ ‘I'll 
no contradict you, Laird, in your ain house; but it looks pale to me.’ I’ll 
no contradict you, Mr. H , out of your ain house; but you should 
consider that your red nose, and muckle mouth would gar ony man’s brandy 
look pale !’”’ 
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Arr. XXXIV.—The Right of Primogeniture Examined. In a Letter 
toa Friend: occasioned by a Debate in the House of Commons, 


April 12, 1836. By a Younger Broruer. London: Ridgway. 
1836. 


THE writer of this pamphlet announces himself to be the same as the 
author of “‘ The Rationale of Political Representation,” a work of unusual 
merit in respect of the perspicuity with which many fundamental doc- 
trines of national policy are explained and enforced, and of the grave 
dignity with which not a few bold reforms are recommended, both to 
the electors and the elected of our legislators. We confess, however, 
that we have not met with the same clearness and cogency of reasoning in 
the publication now before us, that the writer formerly displayed. There 
is, especially in the latter part of the pamphlet, a great deal of abstract 
reasoning, which, whether correct or not, does not'appear to us to throw 
much light upon a subject, the whole importance of which must come to 
a practical shape. 

The title of the work, as all our readers who take a deep interest in such 
discussions, will recollect, bears an immediate reference to Mr. Ewart’s 
motion for leave to bring in a bill to abolish the right of Primogeniture 
in the case of unentailed freehold property, of such persons as happen to 
die intestate. Now, we are of opinion, in the first place, that a new law 
to this effect, is by no means one of the most pressing importance, in the 
midst of the many reforms that are required, even admitting that all 
the good attached by the author to its passing should be realized. Every 
man has it in his power to do all that is here demanded of the legis- 
lature todo for his heirs, if he chooses; and the presumption is, that it is 
his will that the ordinary course of the law should have its free scope 
and issue if he does not direct it. But in the second place, it cannot be 
disguised, if even this slender-supposed improvement in the laws of suc 
cession were carried, that it would necessarily prepare the way for the 
more sweeping measure of annulling entirely the rights of primogeni- 
ture as at present, and for many centuries established throughout the 
British empire. To what the mooted questions regarding a hereditary 
aristocracy, may, in the course of time lead, it is not for us to predict ; 
but we feel, that until the nation has made up its mind to some organic 
change in respéct of this order, the law of primogeniture must exist much 
in the same state that we now find it. We therefore do not perceive the 
immediate propriety of the present discussion, although in so far as the 
pamphlet before us is concerned, it must be admitted, there are many 
general principles advanced which are sound and at the same time tem- 
perately defended. 




















